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P R EF A C C 


This Look haa changed ir* form u tt Jia« progressed I 
began It wilii tiie idea of writing an historical alceteh of the 
Arab Revolt in which *X r. I awrcncc would naturally fill 
a large corner My purpose was in clear sway the dust of 
Icgcnrl tliat has covered this peculiarly interesting episode 
of the World War, and to put it m perspective, bringing out 
Its relstion to the main campaign and to the history of 
irregular wirfarc Also I desired to establish the true 
proportions of f awrcnecs personal achievement— which I 
expected to bo less than legend conveyed 

]lut ns my study went further and deeper my picture 
changed The events that had significance were seen to 
have their source in his action, end, still more, tn his 
conception The others faded into insignificance I saw 
that there was a truth greater than its superficial suggestion 
in Ins deprecatory vocnnient that his pm -‘was only 
syiitlictic I comliinecl Iheir loose shower of sparks into a 
firm flame transformed (heir senes of unrelated incidents 
into a conscious operation* 

Although he was here speaking only of hts relations with 
the Arab chiefs 1 h*ive gradually come to see that it should be 
applied to the whole 

lUtc for him the Arab Revolt would have remained a 
collection of slight and passing incidents Through him it 
hid an important bearing on the course of outer events both 
during and since the war Also on the course of warfare 

I found him Rrouing more dtstinct as the background 
faded, until the Ar-ih Revolt became an emanation of him 
Thus 1 was compelled to recast the book and to make it 
primarily a study of hiin 
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1 have, however, kept the original foiia of the opening 
chapters, while diminishing tbw content, because it may 
help to convey the gradual sense of hosv he grew out of the 
Revolt as the Revolt was growing out of him. 

Those who are not interested tn the events that led up 
to the Revolt may prefer to slap Book Two (Chapters i, ii, 
and III). For their convenience a bnef historical summary 
is provided as an introduction to Book Three. 

My giatefiil thanks are due to the numerous participants 
in the campaign, and to others with first-hand knowledge of 
earlier and later events covered in this book, who have 
generously assisted me with theit evidence in checking and 
supplementing that of documenlar)' records Also for the 
facilities afibrded t»e in regard to such records 

Beyond these sources of uformaQon I have been fortunate 
m that T. E. Shaw (sometime Lawrence) has provided me 
with many notes and commenu (hat help to explain his 
ideas and actions, as wed as the tcporse of events These have 
been of special value. My indebtedness is increased by the 
astonishing patience he has shown in submitting to pro- 
longed ard repented cross-examination on questions of 
fact. But I would make it dear that he h»s no part in the 
opinions I express or the judgments 1 haveformed. 

In seelarg evidence from many sources 1 have found 
two sharply contrasted currents of opinion as to Lawrence’s 
achievement, character, and qualities of leadership. One 
is DverwhelnuBgly favourable, the other disparagingly 
sceptical. Such a difierence of view is to be expected about 
any outstanding figure; the remadtablc feature of this case 
lies in the contrast of the composidon of the two groups. 
For it is significant that the first indwdes all those who for 
long periods were in dose contact with Lawrence and his 
work in lie Arab campaign; aldiough they have an extra- 
ordinary diversity of t)-pe and outlook thg- axe linked In a 
common admiration for Lawrrace and an unstintmg 
8 
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testimony to his transcendent powers. The second current 
of opinion, I have observed, ts composed of men who had 
vnjy a flcetiny contact with Lattcence, or, more often, a 
hearsay flrqnsmMiiee with toe activities Usually their 
adverse attitude is discovered, on deeper examination, to 
have Its roots in a dishke of ihe cause for which he strove 
the nun IS casrig-afed nicrely as a symboi 

Thus it IS clear which of the tsro currents must have the 
greater influence with anyone who is trying to form an 
historitaJ judgment — even if the first were not confirmed 
by analysis of events 

B. H. L. H. 


RPECIAT. NOTF. FOB MlT.ITATlY 
READERS 

In dealing with war, as with any other human activityi it is 
necessary for truth to exaimne all the potnblc factors that 
deceritiine the issue One of these is the corporate psychology 
of the warrior Since the growth of standing armies this 
has branched into several clavs-psychologies — those of the 
jeguW soldier, the non.rrgular wartime production of 
the regular model), and the irregular. The first-named 
naturally tends to be a blend of the wirrior-psychology 
with the craft-psychology, which can be traced in any highly 
orgaiiiacd civil vocation, it is commonly denoted by the 
adjective ‘professionjl’, and the noun 'professionalism’. 
I trust that the regular soldier who may read this book will 
regard any reference to these psych<jlvg«c.<l phenomena as of 
scientific iiitciest, not as an impiirarion against himself and 
his fellows 
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SPECIAL NOTE FOR CIVILIAN 
READERS 

Is tins book "mil be found occasionaJ reflecaons oa the 
‘professional’ eoldier as a type, and upon the aspects aad 
ecects of aa attitude of mind which is most perceptible in 
the&e who conform most dearly to type. I tnist that non- 
mihtary readers will atoid the icmptaaon to say, with the 
Senbes and the Pharisees, ‘We are not as other men'. Fo- 
the professional atatude towards outsider is a product 
common to all highly organiaed wacsof lirelihood, although 
in the military profession it may have a certain wanation of 
form D'wirg to Ae blend of the WamOr-psyrhoIogy with the 
craft-psychology And I would also draw the ettennoa of 
those who read thjs book to the remarkable number of 
soldicn who did not conform to type and were free from 
the defects of professionalism. It is an interesting specula- 
tion as to how far this was due to the particular condiuoas 
of the campaign and the kind of soldien it attracted 
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THE ‘CRUSADER’ 


Th* County of Carnarvon in North Wiles points like an 
arm into the Irjsh Sea At the armpit lie the villaf^es of 
Portmadoc and Tremtdoc, close beneath the foothiils of 
Snowdon This resemblance, which catches the map gazinj» 
eye, offers a convenient method of indication It is also an 
apt symbol for the vareer ul' one wJjo was born here on 
August i;th, 1888 History hardly offera a clearer ease of a 
txian born for a tnisston, of a life moving along a path pointed 
out by fate — even though twist* in it* eoiirse may have hid 
the direction 

He was of mixed race His father's family were Elisa 
bethan settlers from England, favoured in gaining land in 
County Meath by Walter Raleigh, a eonncetion During 
three hundred years of Irish domicile they never married 
into Ireland, but chose, their wjvea from intruders auch a* 
themselves, from England, from Holland even lli* 
mother was Island Scottish m feeling snd education, but her 
parentage was part English, part Scandinavian The 
sympathy of his homr was Irish, all the stronger for being 
exiled Walea had no share ui bim, after his first year 

The friends of his manhood called him ‘T U for con- 
venience and to show that they recognized how his adopted 
surnames — Lawrence, Koss, Shaw, whatever they were — 
did not belong 

The father’s self-appointed exile reduccd'hil means to a 
craftsman’s income, which the landowning pride of casle 
forbade him to increase by labour At five sons came, one 
after the other, the family’s very necessaries of life were 

*5 
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straitened They existed only bv the father’s denving 
himself every amenity, and by iKe mother’s serving her 
household like a drudge 

Obsen ers noticed a difference in social attitude between 
the courtly but abrupt and large father, and the laborious 
mother The father shot, fished, rode, sailed vnth the 
certainty of birth-right experience He never touched a 
book or wrote i cheque "ITie mother kept to herself, and 
kept her children jealously from meeting or knowing their 
neighbours She was a Calvinist and an ascetic, though a 
wonderful housewife, s woman of character and keen 
intelligence, with iron decision and charming, when she 
wished 

The father’s family seemed unconscious of bis sens, even 
when after his death recogniuon of their achievement might 
have dene honour to the name The Sv e brothers, accord- 
ingly, were brought up to be self>suffiaent, and were 
sufficient till the war struck away two and left in their 
sequence gaps in age that were overwide for sympathy to 
cross Then their loneliness seemed to rankle, sometunes 
To friends who wondered aloud bow he could endure the 
company of the bartuck-room and its bareness T.E might 
retort, almost fiercely, that he bad gone back to his boyhood 
class and was at home ‘The fellows’ were his — but this 
declaration of birthright seemed to strain the truth. 

Once when I remarked this he replied — ‘not perhaps as 
much as you feel I can be on terms with scholars, or 
wnting people, or painters or politicians, but equally I am 
happy with bus conductor^ E’lers or plain workmen: 
anybody with a trade or calling And all such classes arc at 
home with me, though 1 fiuicy none would call me “one of 
them”. Perhaps my upbnnguig and adventures — and way 
of thinking — have bereft me oF class Only the leisured 
make me uncomfortably as I cannot play or pass tunc ’ 

Uis first eight years were wandering — Scotland, the 
1 + 
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I»lc of Man, Brittany, the Channel Ishncls, Hampshire 
Eventually, the family's migrations brought them to 
Oxford, for reasons uf education TE arrived there ■with a 
child's hp Itnnwledge of Trench, and a fund of book learn- 
ing He had learnt his letters through hearing his eldest 
brother taught them, and in his fourth year was reading 
newspapers and boohs Latin at tiK, through private 
tuition, and then at eight began his attendance at the City 
of Oxford School, a day school small in numbers and low in 
fees The fees he made lower for hiinsell Irom the age of 
twelve upwards, by winning acholarships in a scries that 
covered his tuition till he had taken his degree at the 
University 

'School,' he said later, ‘was an irrelevant and time wasting 
nuisance, which I hated and conremned ' Here he shared 
the experience of most men of origins! mind* llis career 
was yet another example of the truth that self education is 
lIiB only form of educ rtion ruiiiial lc(to>>« were small lieer 
against hi» prtvarr. reading, which had already ranged 
relatively far and wide in the three languages he under* 
itood The discovery of gs-immars for English, Trench and 
l^tin was an unpleasant interruption to the enjoynaent of 
their books , just es the long school hours, and the plague of 
homework cut into ilic puicuit of archaeology that wai 
already the child's passion He hunted fragments of Roman 
or medieval pottery on every site or m any chance excava- 
tion and went off atone On long cycling tours to collect 
rubbings from country church brasses and to photograph 
castles His study of medieval art was linked with that 
of armour, and led on to a new interest in the military 
art 

While still at scfioof, he spent his holiifajs in tours 
through rranee, u here he pussued cathedrals and castles 
with impartiality arid equal zest, while travelling as light in 
luggage as in pocket louring one of these tours, when 
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eirtcrn, he had his first dose of malana, probablj- contracted 
sleeping out in the marshy delta of the Rh6ne^hile studying 
the fomficatioris of Aigues MoJtes ilhin the span of a 
feu- years he sair every ttvelfih-ccntury castle in France, 
England and 1\ ales, and became an expert in roof climbing 
through his pracuce of going tip towers and roofs in order 
to get new argl« of photography for architectural purposes 
But the study of nuhtary architecture led him on, especially 
through reading the wotLs of Viollet le Due, to study the 
siege operations to which castles gaic nse, and then to the 
campaigns of which tJiev formed part 

The theme of the Crusades caught hisimaginatjoa, though 
hts sympathies were attracted by the opponents of the 
Crusaders, or by those Crusaders who settled in Syria and 
learnt civdaed ways, only to be cned cut against by the 
rougher new amcals' But the idea of a Crusade, the idea 
utideilnng it, revolved to hts mind, ginsg n«e to a dream 
Crusade, which implied a leader with whom to a sense he 
identified himself yet remained as himself a sympathetic 
observer Naturally, it would be a Crusade in ^e modem 
form — the freeing of a race from bondage Where, how- 
ever, was he to find a race la need of release and at the same 
time of histnncal appeal' Tbc Arabs seemed the only 
suitable one left, and they fitted in with the trend of his 
interests 

Thus, early, did the dream of his mission come, if it 
took a canousiy detached form It quickened his interest 
in the military side of history and aiviaeology, and, uncon 
saously moving towards its fulfilment, he began to study 
the history of wars, especially of wars that were nsings He 
ranged widely, rcadingall be could about tbc Risorgimento, 
the wars of the Condotben, and even translating extracts 
from Procopius 

The mischance of beiog laid up with a broken leg, which 
abruptly ended his physical growth, was turned to the 

l6 
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profit of his mental growth The accident occurred when 
wrestling with anolher bof That was the sort of physical 
contest he could relish, because tt was a natural form For 
games, football or cncket, he had no hkmg 'Fhej 
were competitions governed by conventions and attaining 
only a figurative end While he was more full of physical 
energy than most boys, he preferred to expend it not m 
kicking goals, but in exploring towards some goal One 
aspect of this bent was his love of tracing the source of 
streams Another was his ceaseless search for fragments of 
ancient and medieval pottery, a search in which he acquired 
not only an uncanny flair but a remarkable knowledge 
And be was always elusive, going off by hiirsclf, avoiding 
observation while on his wanderings, returning when he 
chose — the individual among yet apart from the herd 

But although he loved the sense of freedom, he acquired 
■while sUli young the power of being free in a deeper than 
the physical sense In his teens he took a sudden turn for 
military experience at the nige of some private difiiculty, 
and served for a white in ihe ranks He has remarked 
Since on the difference between the pre war and the post- 
war Army, especially the hard drinking and the brutality 
of conduct and manners in the former as compared with 
the Utter But this experience, if its restrictions irked 
him, rather strengthened than weakened his essential 
apartness 

It became more marked in the greater freedom of his 
next phase, as an nndeigraduate At school they had 
wanted him to fry for a mathematical scholarship, but a 
consequent surfeit of the subject led him to change over 
suddenly to history just before he was eighteen After six 
months he tried for a history schnlirship at St John’s 
College, but failed At the next shot he gamed an exhibition 
at Jesus College, Oxford, where the fact that he had been 
bowj )j> TVales gave Jatso oflicial preference He had rooms 

17 
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in College only for one tcnn, otherwise he hied at home 
dunng the years he was in fttfilhn The condition, 
laid on his mother, of reporting that he was 'home by 
twehe’ allowed of elastic luteqiretation He was often out 
again soon after midnight TTic still hours of darkness 
were the time he favoured for workup, for his walks abroad 
or even for visiting his friends These were few, if nch in 
variety, as he only seemed to care for company when it 
oliered some fresh and different facet to his intellectual 
cunosity But the few with whom he made contact quickly 
came, then as in later years, under hii spell That much 
overworked word expresses the rffect of his personality 
as no other word can 

He refused to take part tn the ordinary College life, and 
the other undergraduates would hardly have realized bis 
existence if his impercepubilit) bad not been pressed so far 
as ultimately to provoke cunosity He had then as later 
the extreme unobtrusiveness which compels notice If 
undcsired, this may yet have been enjoyed, for he bad an 
impish streak The cunosity be aroused appealed to his 
sense of humour, which by deep beneath the surface, as 
intangible as himself His was the sense of humour that is 
synonymous with a philosophy of life I suspect that Socrates 
consoled himself thus 

In his studm Lawtence was equally ‘free’ "He had 
decided to read for the History School, but he paid little 
attention to the presenbed books, and perfunctory attend 
ance at the presenbed lectures His reading widened with 
every opportunity, pursuing many interesting if academic 
allr irrelevant avenues, from m^ieval poetry to modern 
strategy He used to borrow six volumes at a tone from the 
Oxford Union library, in lus fciiier's name and his own, 
and often changed them daily he thought rictiing of 
reading all day and half through the night, Ipng on a rug 
or mattress, a habit that had the convenience of allowing 
tS 
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him to go to sleep where he lay — he has preserved it, 
slightly adapted, for later life in the cottage where he 
intends to settle down He not only read fast but absorbed 
quickly, for he had a way of ‘sensing' a subject, as a bee 
draws in the nectar as it Pits from flower to flower If was 
always the unexpected, the undiscosered, or the inaccessible 
sources that he sought— 'Onginals and sidelights, not 
compilations ’ 

But this habit of study did not accord with the normal 
examination course It was more suited, as he was more 
suited, to the medieval conception of university studies 
In the circumstances he was fortunate Co have chosen 
Oxford, and not a more modern, mass production univerauy 
It was suggested that to compensate his neglect of the usual 
course of reading, he should submit a thesis on some special 
subject He chose — 'The Influence of the Crusades on the 
Medieval Military Architecture of Europe* 

Towards ic he had already behind him the knowledge 
gained from his vmts to the castles of France and Britain 
He now decided to spend the long vacation before he took 
'Finals’ in seeing the castles of the Crusaders in Syna, and 
also, characceristically, in cracking down remains of a more 
remote race, the Hittites, whose remains he had been studr- 
ing with Dr Hogarth Contrary to what has been said, 
T E had known Hogarth some time before he conceived 
this visit to Syna — *1 bad attracted his notice bv the way I 
arranged the medieval pottery cabinets in the Ashmolean, 
which had been neglected ’ This was the first link m a 
momentous chain of causation When he mooted his idea 
of spending the ‘Long Vac' m Syria Hogarth warned him 
that the summer was a bad season for such a journey, and 
that in any case it would mean considerable outlay on the 
necessary retinue and catnp-eqmpmenl To this T E 
replied that he was going to walk, and going alone The 
fact of walking would entitle him to hospitality in the 
•9 
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vill!iEe!5 he passed through *It would also,’ he admitted 
hter^ ‘ha\e led to my immediate arrest by the suspicious 
Turkish Government — but Lord Curzon obtained for me, 
from the Turkish Cabinet, an open letter to its go^ crnors 
in Syria, to afford me e\ery assistance' This was a piquant 
passport for a tramp to carry ’ 

Even so, it was a hazardous adventure, but he earned it 
through successfully despite a return of malaria and a 
narrow escape from murder First he tramped on foot 
through the country oser which Allenhy’s cavalry would 
sweep like a flood some ten years after — with himself 
on their flank From Beirut he went to Sidon, thence past 
Lake Huleh (the Waters of Merom) into Transjordan, 
back by Nazareth and o^e^ Camel to Acre and then up the 
coast to Antioch, on a vary mg course that made his route 
like a spider’s web over mountain Syna After visiting, 
and photographing in detail, some fifty of the ruined 
castles m Syria he pushed on northward beyond Aleppo to 
Aintab, where he collected a number of Hittite seals, and 
then turned east across the middle reaches of the EuphrattS 
to Urfa and Hamm 

He had picked up a smattenng of conversationat Arabic 
from a Synan Protestant clergyman Imng in Oxford, the 
Bev N Odch,andheimproredit with practice in theSynan 
villages where he lodged at night, usually in the Sheikh’s 
house if there was no khan, or ion To a man more depend- 
ent on comfort the hospitality that he recen cd tn these poor 
quarters would have been a hardship, but to T E it was 
merely an inleresting experience He had no craving for 
European dnnk or meat, and none of the usual European’s 
qualms aver using his band in pbee of spoon and fork 
Although he looked a mere boy, more youthful than his 
actual years, there was somethiug in his manner that com- 
manded the attention of the Arabs, just as it did of the 
more perceptive among Europeans he met 
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It was during the last stage, near the Euphrates, that i 
covetous Turkman, mistaking hw cheap copper watch toi 
gold, followed in his tracks and eventually seized a charct 
to spring on him and bnng him down The Turkman 
tried to kill him with his own Webley pistol, only to be 
foiled because Lawrence pulled out the trigger guard, so 
collapsing the pisto!, before the Turkman wrested it away 
Even so, nothing hut the accidental intrusion of a shepherd 
prevented him from smashing T C shead Thus reprieved, 
T E , With a bad headache walked to the nearest town and 
would not rest until he had obtained the help of a body of 
Turkish police whom he brought back to the village where 
the robber had taken refuge After a lengthy argument the 
man was surrendered and his booty restored What I was 
really after were my Hicdte seals not the watch I 

The adseneure faded to cure T E of hit lore of solitary 
wandering Indeed, aetua) contact with the Bedouin had 
replaced tlicir idealistic attraction for him tvith a stronger 
tie, while loosening the uneasy and nlready precanous hold 
of civilized habits He may have lost his romantic ideas 
about the Bedouin themselves — at any rote he has none 
now — ■ but he was drawn to their way of life The desert, 
like Che malaria, was in his blood 

He hid not long to wait for a chance to feel it again 
Once back at Oxford, after a four months tour, he settled 
down to prepare his thesis Its general trend nis that the 
Crusaders had brought more military arcbifectiiral science 
to Syria than they took away, and that their work owed little 
to Ityzantine influence The thesis gained him first class 
honours m the final examination for his degree Cespite 
the impression it made be refused to print it, on the ground 
that it waa only i preliminary study and not good enough to 
publish He now thought of doing a fourth year and taking 
a B Litt on medieval pottery 

Cut, better than a first , he had gamed the admiration of 
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Hogarth, ■who was henceforth his patron and the familiar 
spirit who presided o\Er his fortunes ‘1 ov?c to him everj' 
good job I’ve had except nxf enlistment in the Air Force 
‘Trenchard let me in to Ihe RAF Till then D G H 
had been a godfather to me and he remained the best friend 
I ever had A great man ’ 

It was Hogarth who now induced Magdalen College 
to give him a four years’ senior dcmpship, or travelling 
eridowmcot, and took him on the Bnlish Museum expedi 
tion to Jcrablus on the Upper Euphrates, the presumed 
siic of ancient Carcheniish of die llittitcs On this first 
tnp T E was a handpman who proved his value best of all 
hy his knack of keeping the native labour gangs m a good 
humour But in addition he did all the pottery, and pro- 
duced, before the season ended, a complete stratification ol 
pes and nms from the surface to thirty feet down, also he 
did the photography 

When the November rains canw and interrupted the 
work, Hogarth sent T E to £g)pt in order that he might 
learn something of scientific methods of digging under Sir 
Flinders Petrie, whose camp was near the Fajoum There 
IS a good story that T E asked at tic station how he could 
End the Petries, and was told ‘to walk in the direction of the 
desert till he saw flies swarming and then make for where 
the flies were thickest and there he would find Flinders 
Petne' The fetter, however, if careless, revealed an amusing 
streak of convcniionalitj For TE’s appearance m the 
shorts and bhaer that he had been accustomed to wear at 
Catchcmish drew from the great Egv ptologist the ironical 
reproof — ■'i oung man, we don’t play cricket here' The 
irony was greater than he imagined, for his apparent hazi- 
ness as to the difference between the garbs of cncket and 
foolbaU was ruTpayved by TE’s aversion to an} game But 
although it was not long befoie Flinders Petne corrected 
his first impressions of the new recruit, T E himself 
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found that excavation m Egypt soon palled It had reached 
a point where it lacked the lure of the unknoivn that sidl 
surrounded the Hittite civjlitation, and it had become too 
minutely organized a branch of research for his taste 
He returned to Carchemtsh again the following > car with 
Hogarth, and subsequently assisted Woolley there right up 
to the coming of war in 1914 The work offered plenty of 
variety, for hia province embraced the photographs sculp 
ture, pottery and the copying of inscriptions Twenty years 
later he remarked — It was the best life I ever lived -- 
better even than the R A I that was the refuge of his 
maturity Even in the off seasons, during the long winter 
floods and the heat of the summer, he only went home 
occasionally for short spells and spent the rest of the time 
travelling round the Middle and Near Tast, or staying at 
the diggings alone During the digging season be received 
fifteen shillings a d.iy during the rest of ihe year, while 
travellmg, he lived on hie demyship cln hundred pounds a 
year, supplemented by casual eaniings of queerlj varied 
kinds Once, for example, he took on a checker s job in 
coaling ships at Pott Said In five years he came to know 
Syria like a book, much of north Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, 
Egypt and Greece He was always going up and down, 
Wherever going was cheap 
The solitary spells at Carchemish not only saved money 
but gave him a better opportunity to make contacts among 
the local Arabs and KunJs, and through dose acqutintance 
to reach an understanding of their ways and thoughts 
Although he was not, and never would be, an Arabic 
scholar— he has always been most frank in refuting this 
popular belief — he learnt to talk it well enough for conversa 
tional purposes, and his luniiations were covered up by 
his fluency, if also by his profound understanding of native 
ways This was more than, indeed essentially different 
from, the acquirea knowledge of the outside ohsc'vet 
*1 
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Paitinilarl j*. my po\ erty let me leam the masses, from whom 
the wealthy tra\eller was cut off by hts money and attend- 
ants ’ It was an immersion to them, by sympathetic pro- 
jectior And by this faculty he came to perceive what he 
expressed Isler — when it was the secret of his power — in 
the words — ‘Among the Arabs there were no distinctions, 
traditional or natural, except the unconscious power given 
a famous sheikh hy virtue of bis accomplishment, and thej 
taught rac that no man could be their leader except he ate 
the ranks' food, wore their clothes, Lsed level with them, 
and yet appeared better mhtmself’ 

It was by this complete abandonment not only of the 
conventions but of the resources of cmhzed life, by what 
other Europeans would hate considered an abasement, that 
T E became a natunlired Arab instead of merely a 
European visitor to the Arab lands He was helped by his 
indifference to the outward deference that other Europeans, 
and especially Englishmen, demand And the way was 
eased by his tramp habits and outlook From a 'street Arab’ 
to a 'white Arab' was rota difficult transition 

It was while at Carchenusb that be adopted the habit of 
wearing native dress on occasional and specific wandenngs 
Short and slight, fair and clean shaven, he was apparently 
the last man to carry off such a guise successfully, and his 
obvious incongruities have provoked scornful comment 
from various European experts in externals Yet there is 
ample evidence that by the Aruba he was accepted, if not 
mistaken, for one of themselves According to him that 
was not difficult in Northern Syria ‘where the racial ad- 
mixture has produced many fair natives, and many with 
only a broken knowledge of Arabic 1 could never pass as an 
Arab — but easily as some other native speaking Arabic’ 
Yet here he pisses over the deeper explanation — his ability 
to get inside an Arab’s skin when donning his outer gar- 
ments It was the more easy for T E to do so because he 
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already abircd the Arabs* deep-rooted desire for untram- 
melled freedom, and had no more dcsjre than they had for 
the material possessions that offer comfort at the price of 
circumscription In the desert he found, like them, ihe stark 
simplicity that suited him, and although he never lost the 
power to adapt himself to, and appreciate, the more subtle 
pleasures of civilitcd society, jt was in the desert that he 
found the solitude that satisfied his deepest instinct 

But to imagine him as alorajs hnooding would be cssen 
tially false He was no hermir Ir would be nearer the truth 
to say that he was always perceiving And that reileciion 
on these impressions was a process of swift mental npprecu 
tion rather than meditation Such at least is my own 
impression, which maj be right or wrong, for all those who 
meet Lawrence see a facet of his personality that largely 
depends on their own cast of thought, and so i» often 
different Moreover, che same man at different meetings 
may see different aspect* It has led some of his friends to 
christen him the 'human chameJeon But this term hardly 
fits Ihe figure, or conveys the idea, so uell as if one says 
that he IS essentially dynamic or, better still, fluid ~ in cite 
likeness of mercury, disisiWe into globules yet inherently 
Coalescent Perhaps his own explanaUon is better still 
— ‘at an O T C field day I was once told to disguise 
myself as a battalion in close order and have done, ever 
Since!' 

There is a curious duality in TE’s appearance At a 
casual glance he may easily escape notice, owing to his short 
statute, his weather reddened face, and a dull look that often 
serves as a convenient mask when he wants to merge into 
the background But at a closer view one is struck by the 
size of his head, with its rampant crest of fair hiir springing 
from the high forehead, and the strangely penetrating blue 
eves whose yi-cdominant expression is kindly jet remote 
The size of the head would be more noticeable if it ucrc not 
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for the way that tic intellectual bnsw js balanced by the 
strong jaw, which in turn redresses, and seems to be con- 
trolling, the sensuous shape of the mouth The genera] effect 
in repose is rather severe but it disappears when he speais 
or smiles — he has a roice of extraordinary charm and an 
utterly disarming smile 

It B in the mouth that one may perhaps trace an aspect 
of T.E. that IS more misunderstood than any other — an 
citrccic sensuonsneas that is entirely nnsensuaf, in the 
accepted meaning For wbet most astonishes the public is 
his disregard of the pleasures that the ordinary man pursues 
and his rchsh for what other men would regard as discom- 
forts to be BMJided Thus be speaks of himself as sexless, 
meaning that be is deroid of sexual appetites. He Cakes no 
interest in food, and when by himself is satisfied with one 
meal a day, of the simplest kiDd,aIthough be will eatanormal 
dinner when with fnends. Fruit, eipeoally apples, is tie 
only form of food far which he seems to hate any real lildng. 
He neither dnnks nor smokes He has occasionally tasted 
wine, but prefers water as bemg more raried in flavour. 
This is not a jest: his senses are very highly developed — 
but different. He says himself that he hunts seesa'xois — in 
the deeper sense of the word. He is always eager for a new 
sensation, but he does not repeat It if unpleasant. Pleasure 
and pain, as he emphasrres, are matters of individual 
judgment. He finds cxhflaratlon ia what other men would 
shrink from, and pain ia what arc often thdr pasdmes. 
‘High diving would be p^’ — it Is a question of difrerence 
of tastes, not of ataste for discomfort And in his judgment 
the more elemental you can keep sensations, the better you 
feel them*. A taste fur wine mars the more subtle apprecia- 
non of water. 

This eiplanadoc may serre to modify the common 
assumption that his way of life can be ascribed to an innate 
ascencism. He declares himself that he Is 'not an ascetiq 
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out It 1 cost he could ill afford Water work had come to 
him natunlif, from his childhood in his father's sailing 
yachts, and he had been an adept in handling a canoe ever 
since his school-day rncr explorations at Oxford He 
practised shooting, with automatic pistols at matchboxes 
and other minute targets, until he became an exceptionally 
fine shot Indoors, he spent hours in developing the photo- 
graphs that were his spcaalin, but he also found time to 
continue his reading The hut sphere he abode, when he did 
not sleep in the open as he ofien chose, contained a library 
that gave the place an air of Oxford-on ihe-Euphnlcs 
With the native workmen, inainl} Kurds and Arabs, 
relations were more than good If this enviable state owed 
much to T E 's way of conversine with them, the devotion 
he inspired was even more a tribute to his strength of 
character and, in particular, his quietly Teatless air 

Sir Hubert ^ ourg, who was one of his ' ititors, relates 
that ‘by his mere personalit} he had turned the excavation 


into a rmniarure British consulate', and tells a stor) of 'his 
way of asserting his position as the unofficial Qonsolos, or 
representative of the great British Government’. When out 
on a trip by canoe the) came upon several stalwart-looking 
Kurds who were djnamiting fish TE walked straight up 
to the biggest, reminded him that it was against the Turkish 
law, added that it was ‘a shameless thing to do’, and ordered 
the man to come with him to the police station The Kurd 
looked dawn contemptuously at Him and declined emphatic- 
ally, whereupon T E seixcd him bj the arm and begun to 
march him off The other Kurds followed, however, throw- 
ing Stones and drawing their knives The situation looked 
ugly, and at Young’s urging, T E released his pnsoner 
hut, unwilling to be defied, he went straight to the nearest 
pa ice post, and when he found the inspector showing signs 
ot typical Turkish inertia, stirred him into activitv by a 
threat to have him removed, as his predecessor had been. 


aS 
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finjl!/, the Englishmen were called in to adjudicate the 
dispute, thej* persuaded the Kurds to accept a payment of 
blood-moner for a mar who had been shot. The Turkish 
authonUes wished to confer decorations on the Englishmen 
for setdmg the trouble, but their ofrer was declined. In 
View of the part that T E was to play within a few jears 
there would have been a delicious ironr in his acceptance. 

But this sense of gratitude was no! shared by some of the 
Germans. They harboured the belief that T.E. was at the 
root of the troubles they expenenced with their natue 
workmen, a belief not unnatural to those who saw the con- 
tentment in the other camp and were unible to see the cause. 
Moreoser, conscious of the designs that inspired the Bagh- 
dad railway, they were sensitisely quick to suspect TX. of 
designing to sabotage it, or at the least to spy upon it. 
And here his own impish side came uppermost. Young 
relates that *he said gleefully that he did not go out of his 
way to remove this impression On the contrary, he took a 
tnisehiesous delight in rousing the German’s suspicions and 
cutting him out in esery possible way. He even told us that 
he had gone so far one day as to drag some large pipes up 
lo the top of the mound, whereupon the German h^ 
reported in a frantic telegram, which somehow fell into his 
hands, that the mad Englishman was mounting guns to 
command the ra'dway-bndge o\er the Euphrates.’ 

Whether the last part be fact or surmise, we may say of 
the story that it is so good that it ought to be true- And 
Lawrence, whose impishness sometimes extends to his 
stories, has the artistic sense to supply the apprepriaie 
complement even if it were missij^ 

Again, one cannot avoid the suspicion that he was influ- 
enced by his sense of humour as well as by his sense of 
gratitude for their help when he took a couple of the Arab 
hwd-men back to Oxford with him m the summer of 1 9 1 3. 
They took the experience aery calmly, and the aspect of 
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Oxford that thev most admited was that of the ‘beautiful 
glazed bucks' m the puhhc livatonrs. while their ch-ef 
surprise was furnished the Oitydes T E amusing')’ tells 
of the delight with which they learnt to ride, on vromen’s 
bicycles becsusc of thcir flowing garments aid how they 
careered ir arcles round a ttupefied poiiconan m the centre 
of Carfax 

That Winter, after his letiirn to Syria, a more serious 
imsswri'iwattedh'r' 'Woo''eyaudhemerea.cAlcpyo testing 
aftei's hatdspcIlilCsrUiemisIl, wlieii 4 tcIctjrBjr came from 
London telling him that th^ were wanted to take part in 
an expedition to Sinai They went south accordingly esd 
were met at Ueersheba hy Captain Newcombs, a Sapper 
officer, who was to be iheit companion They learnt tl'it 
(heir part in the expeamon was lo be an archaeological 
ranwutlage for a militar/ suivcy, by Ncwuiinbe and lus 
assistants, of the country beyond the fiomitr of Egypt 
He on his part had an equal surprise, for he had not un 
naturally assumed th« the arcliaeologisls would be a* 
senetable as their subject, only to be confronted by two 
youngeeera, one of whom looked bsreli eighteen 

Newtomhe, who had already been sorvering the frontier 
zone, had written home to the War Office to su^-gest that 
the survey be esrtended to cover the region between Beer- 
sheba and Aqaba I’he XVir Office thoi^hf it wise to arrange 
a camouflage and, as this purpose cwnaded with an arcHaeo- 
Irgical desire to fill certain gap* m soertific knowledge, the 
expedition was earned out under the auspices of the 
Palestine Esploratmn Fund, on whose behalf the necessary 
permit was obtained from the Turks One may add that 
Lord Kitchener, then British Agent in Egypt, in approving 
the scheme liad shown anxiety lert Turkish suspicions oe 

The party travelled southwird from Keersheba to 
Khalasj, and thence by a xigaag through the 

c J» 
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wildemesstc Ain Kadris, supposed to be the Kadcsh-Birrea 
of the Israelite wanderings. Instead of ths verdant oasis 
pictured bj- some imaginiuvc esplortrs, to the beguile- 
ment of modem Uiblical geographere, thej' found it to be 
merely a small spnng in a stons and birrcn s*3JIcT. An 
American traveller, Dr Trumbull, who «sitcd the spot in 
1882, and wrote a rapturous account of it, had told of the 
delight with which his Arab sen-ants ‘stripped and plunged 
into the lower and larger pool for a bathe’. Lawrerce, in 
gisnng the exact rncasure of its shallowness, ironically 
remarked, ‘Our guide also washed his feet in :i*. 

The Site of Kadesh-Bamea was but one of manv fantastic 
suppositions, about Biblical traditions ard Dyuntire 
anuquities, that Lawrence and \Soo!ley helped to explode 
But the expedition had a future as wflJ as a histonral s*alutt, 
For, later ;r his course, T.E. passed bv way of Wadi Musa 
and Jebe! Hanin (the traditional Mount Hot 0.1 which 
Aaron was buned) to Ma’an on the new strategic Hejaa 
railiray that Medina with Damascus. T’hus he 

imkrowingly did a preliminary reconnaisianee of the scent 
of his operations m the second half of t91~. T.E.'s 
historical interest had already led hin to spe.nd some of his 
ofr-season travels in studpng the approaches to Sjna from 
the desert, and this study from Saladin's point of %-:cw 
helped his owb siratrgj later, even though he did not 
operate at the same places as Saladin and the railway was a 
fresh addition. 'Jly problem and Saladin's were not far 
apart. He also remarks — 'Sa’adm’s conquest of Syria was 
an accident, bom of lopping off the edges'. 

More notable sdll, TE. on this Sinai ‘sui ney' also 
colored the ground for his first great war exploit at Aqaba, 
^though rot in the was that has been recorded. It has 
been said when the Turls refused permission for the 
party to visit this little port on the eastern arm of the Red 
Sea, Lawrence volunteered to go there on Ms own and 
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ainosity But his KandennE h»b«s sufficed to arouse their 
suspicions, and on his IcaMng Newcombe’s camp to return 
north, the Turks sent a police officer with hint as escort 
Disliking this check on hi4 cunositj, Lawrence pave the 
policeman the slip and made Jirs naj to Petra Here he 
found Lad) Evelvn Cobbold, who lent him the moncj for 
his fare back to Damascus from Afa'an 

This expedition, with its veiled military purpose, gave 
a reinforcemerl to thoughts which were alread} stirnng ir 
Lawrence s mind since hts sojourn at Carchemish His 
basic intention in exploring Sjna was alwajs to wnte a 
strategic studp of the Crusades, but incidentally he saw 
many other things Prom Carchemish he had watched the 
construction of the Baghdad mlway with his own ejes, and 
thus had the keener perception of its potential menace to the 
outposts of Britain The Atmenunresoluttotianes hadcone 
to him for help and advice, and he had dipped far into their 
councils TTie opposition part) of the Kurdish reiclionanes 
against the Moving Turks had encouraged him to nde ir 
their ranks and seek cpportuniij in the lialkart ensis From 
the Arabs among whom he moved he had heard of their 
aspirations for freedom from the Turkish joke He had 
even made contact with sections of the secret society which, 
within and without the Turkish Army, was actively working 
towards such an end 

The knowledge gave a new meaning to his old dreams, 
and brought them oti to the honion of reality The expedi 
tion to Sinai was, he could fed, a ddiniie step towards his 
aim and theirs Indeed, the title of that famous story o'" 
spying on the German coastline, TJ-e RidJlt oj the Sards, 
might have been coined still more aptly to fit his recent 
activities Before long he vvoidd himself propound a fresh 
riddle in the desert sands that tbeTurks would never succeed 
in solving 
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The century that preceded the World War shows nisthing 
more curious in the diplomatic sphere than the ever- 
changing yet ever rqieating reht.onship between Britain 
and Turkey It might aptly be entitled ‘the Near Eait 
Knack about turn’ 

The beginning ot the nineteenth cenfury foiind u* 
fighting aloiigtidc the Turks against Napoleon Yet in 
xley a British fleet passed tlirough the Dardanelles tn an 
attempt to compel Turkey (o give nay to Russia, and then 
sailed for Alexandria to support the Mamelukes in their 
revolt against the Turkish suieraioty fti t8*6 our sym- 
pathy With Che Greeks in their struggle for independence «as 
expressed by our ships in sinking the Turkish fleet at 
Mavarino, yet in the foilovring year we set our face against 
Russia and reverted to the policy of preserving at all costs 
the integrity of ihe Ottoman llmpire In i8/a British 
Tuifalic and political opinion was showing its mistrust of 
Turkey’s sincerity in the path of reform, but in 18^4 a 
Ikitish army was fighting in the Crimea to defend Turkey 
against Russia In 1867 the Sultan was in Ixindon receiving 
the Order of the Garter at the hinds of Queen Victaria, 
but in 1 876 Britain was wrathfuHy denounemp the Bulgarian 
Atrocities and execrating the ‘Uftspeakable Turk’, who wai 
not only massacring his subject peoples but suspending 
payment on his debts However, a year later, (he British 
iT 
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fleet afun in the Bosphorus, coscnng Constanlirople 
with Its guns against the adsancing Russiars 

In 1882 the Bntish Army occupied Ltrvpt, to the intense 
displeasure of the Turks In 1885 BMUm ard Turkcv had 
reached an amicable agreement ard their respective Hi^h 
Commission-rs srcre Tforkinp side bv s-de m Ec^pt The 
resu't sras an arrangement that the British occupit on would 
cxiine to an end in 1 890 But Trench and Russian diplomicr 
intervened to disturb the atmosphere, and persuade the 
Sultan not to rififs the com eneion So (he DnCish remaf/ied 
in occupation, and the Turkish High Comnisston'r 
remained as a cipher 

The picture reminds one of a kind of nedicsil clock 
•with symbolical Sgures to represent Concord and Disced, 
Peace and War, bobbing in and out alternately This 
extrtotdinar) senes of revenaU 1$ largely to be explained 
by the counter pull of Bntim s moral impulsmand rnatenil 
interests The behaviour of Turkey towards her subject 
peoples repwtedlj offended the Englishman’s sens: of 
J'jstice as well as Ls sentiment But whenever there was a 
threat to our Mediterranean trade routes, or a danger that 
France, and, still more, Russia, rmght proEt from the 
ofiendei’s punishment, the EnclisHman's mo'al sense gave 
•wiy to his political instinct, the weight of commercial 
interest reversing the balance As >»apoicon wrote m iSoS 
— W ho 15 to ha\ c Constantinople^ Tliat is always the crus 
of the problem ' It prov”edto be so for another century 
In the light of those hundred years of history and their 
sequel, the use of our national gift for compromise may not 
seem altogether happy Such delicate adjustment, to be 
truly effccuv e, requires a Machav cUi — and the Englishman 
IS not Machiavellian He can never nd himself of moral 
scruples suffiaendy to fill the fort Thus he w always seal 
inevitably handicapped m an amoral competition, whether 
in duplicity or blood and imn Realization of this 2ahereBt 
3* 
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Britssn’s Little hy little the wedge was inserted, beginning 
with a German militarj' mission. If ils energetic zeal for 
efficiency was found irksome, the Turk found a redeeming 
restfiilncss m his new fnend’s silence when the treatment 
of Turkey’s subjects was called in question. While the 
Bnash lion roared with indignation at the reports efatreo* 
ties, the German eagle soared abos'e such trifles in quest cf 
Its ultimate goal After the moral lectures he had so often 
recciied from Britain, the Turk could not but appreciate 
the comfort of Germany’s indifrcrencc to hts methods. 

The German wedge, morcoicr, had a man of weight 
behind it. This was Baron Marschall son Bieberstein, who 
from 1897 to 1912 was ambassador at Constantinople. 
Toa race who admired strength abose all, whose ‘chivalry’ 
was only extended to the strong, MarschalUon BicbersCein's 
huge frame, scarred face and trampling manner formed » 
hung picture of the growing power of Germany He hid 
an able suecrasor, ivhose forceful character was blended 
with foxiness, in Baron \oa Wangenheim, nicknamed the 
'Cuirassier diplomat’. 

There was one run who might have counteracted the 
impression with that of Bniam’s more mature and quieter 
determination. This was Kitchener, who seems to have had 
an unrealized desire for the post. Instead, the successtse 
British Ambassadors dunng these critical years lacked both 
the necessary prestige and strength of personality More- 
over, dunng the cntical weeks of late Julyand early August, 
1914, our r^resentatire was even absent from his post on 
leave. 

Yet, despite the asudnovs way she was wooed by 
Germany, Turkey once more lurned to her old supporter 
when again in danger, from Italy in 19 ij, and made an 
overture for alliance with Bntain. The proposal was put 
aside by the Bntish Govemment, although not without 
rcaliaabon of the consequences. This is shown in a letter 
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Ifthc fear of rape bj Russta supplemented b) the hope of 
loot — at Russia s expense— was the m«n faaor m bnnging 
Turkc\ into the war against Britain, the immediitc impulse 
was provided b> three ships The) «ere (he new German 
battle-cruiser Geeba, and the British built battleships 
Suh^n O/MJif and Renhaciteh As a shrew d step to enhance 
German prestige — which had suffered from the defeats of 
the German trained Turkish Arra> in the recent Balkan 
War — and to weaken the one remainiDg foothold of Dntish 
influence — our Naval mission — the Gotten was sent out to 
Constantinople earl) in 1014 and for long la) anchored 
near the entrance to the Golden Horn 

Then m the wir-chargcd atmosphere of late Julj, the 
e\Br present fear of Russian lost for the Dardanelles 
developed almost to panic pitch Cenain of war between 
German)* and Russia, uncertain of Britain s partieipauen, 
and egged on b) \ ni er Rashs, the Cermanophile and Ger- 
man trained leader of the ^oung Turks, the 1 utkish Grand 
Vizier responded to previous German overtures b) asking 
"Wangenheini, on Juh 27th, for a secret alliance agam't 
Russia Next da) the proposal was accepted, and on 
August and the Treat) was signed, unknown to most of the 
Turkish Cabinet On the morrow the first mines were laid 
in the Dardanelles Enver had altead) mobilized the 
Turkish i\rm) on his own initialise 

Nevertheless, the news of Bntain’s entr^ into the war 
against German) came to Turke) as a shock which nearlj 
burst the new treat) It caused such a reaction, indeed, 
that It even produced an astonishing offer to Russia of a 
Turkish alliance But this offer did not suit Russia’s ambi- 
tions, even though it promised her the one chance of a 
channel through which she could rccciie munmons from 
her French and Bntish allies She preferred isolation to the 
sacrifices ofher dream of annexation, and did rot even report 
the offer to her allies 
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Turlcey’s sudden rerersal of athtude wis short lived, and 
witlun a few days hw new fear of British power had given 
way to her old fear of Russian ambition The revival of 
confidence owed much to an access of annoyance Smarting 
under the stirg of defeat in the Balkan War, Turkey had 
been awaiting debvery of her first two modern battleships 
with an eager pride tliat was al) the more general because 
the purchase money had heen raised by collections among 
the people On August 3 rd, however, Turkey was notified 
that the British Government was taking over the ships 
The news caused an explosion of anger Everyone who had 
contributed his niite fell a sense of having been robbed 
And the popular oittcry was at its height when, on 
August zoth, the Gtehn together with the cruiser Bre-lait 
appeared at (he entrance to the Dardanelles Tliey had 
slipped past the British Fleet neat Sicily 

An officer of the German military mission, Lieut Colonel 
Kress von Kressenstem, brought the news to the War 
Minister, Enver Pasho, and told him that the forts were 
asking for instructions Enver rqilied — *I cant deade 
that now 1 mutt first consult the Grand Viwer ' 

‘But we must wire immedcately ' 

There was a moment of turmoil m Enver’s mind Then 
came the answer — 'Thev arc to allow them to enter’ 

Ktess asked a further, and guileful, question, 'If the 
English warships follow the Germans, are they to be fired 
cn if they also attempt an entrance^’ 

‘The matter must be left to the decision of the Cabinet ’ 
‘Excellency, we can t leave our subordinates in such a 
position without issuing immediately clear and definite 
instructions Are the English to be fired on or not? 

Another pause Then — ‘Yes’ 

General Kannengiesser, a Germaii witness of his 
momentous discussion, says, ‘We heard the clanking of the 
portcullis descending before the Dardanelles', 
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International Iitt xns ended, British objections frus- 
tnted, Turkish pnde satisfied, and Enter’s nertous col 
leagues calmed by arranging the fictitious purchas- of the 
tmo German ■warships Turkey was not yet ready nor agreed 
upon war, and Bntain had eaerj reason to atoid it 

Thus, dunng the weeks that followed, the Turks were 
succe<si\ely enabled and emboldened to adrance alone the 
path to war b> Bntams characteristic indefinitenras, her 
passiMt) tr face of growing prosocation The German 
crews were kept, the German admiral teas appointed to 
cominand the Turkish Navy, the British Na%’a! mission was 
rcmoi cd from control, and then forced to withdraw B-iCish 
ships were detained and their wireless dismantled, while * 
stream of German soldiers and sailors filtered into Con 
s antinople On September a7th the Straus were definiteljr 
closed, on German initiatu e once agam 

Meantinie, Turkish Ministers, cser ready with glib 
assurances, congratulated themselves on this gullibility of 
the British — whose restraint was, rather, due to their acute 
sense of snilnerability, as a power with millions of Moslem 
subjects Fear of a jihad, the prodamiuon of a Holy War, 
overhung Bntish policy like a cloud 

But Bntain $ continued refusal to lake ofTence was at 
least worrying to the war party in Turkey and its German 
whips So Enver decided to pnek Bntam's most sensitive 
spot, and arranged for several aggressive rcconnaissanc« 
across the Egyptian frontier into Sinai The potential 
threat to our commu nications through the Suer Canal 
caused Xitthener, now War Munster at home, considerable 
anxiety and hastened the measures for sending a 
protective force from India But the Germans in Turkey 
became still more uneasy when this fresh provocation failed 
to goad Britain ro war 

A more dramatic and deasne cfion was staged On the 
evenmgofOctoLeri^ththcGenaan Admiral, with Enver’, 
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coBfilvafice, led the Turkish fleet on a raid into the Blaejc 
Sei against Britain’s most sensitire ally. Odessa and other 
Russian ports were shelled 

The story of this prcrocalion, as rditcd to and recorded 
by Lord d’Abernon after the War, is tlliimmating The 
official sanction came to the German Embassy is a sealed 
envelope addressed to the j^dmiral. An official took the 
initiative of openmp it and the precaution of sending on 
merely a copy. The first report that reached Constantinople 
was that the Goeitn had been sunk. So, assuming that the 
order hid been sunk with her, the Grand Vizier conciliat- 
inpJy replied to the Russian protests by denying that any 
such order had been given. Thereupon the Geman 
Embassy sent to him saying — ‘Theordtr of which you deny 
the existence, because you think it was sunk with the Gotien, 
18 in a safe place . at the German Embassy Pray cease 
to deny that the Turkish Government has given the order 
to attack Russia ’ 

Thus the war-fearinp Grand Viaiet was compelled ta 
stand aside helplessly while German craft, in a dual sense, 
deprived the Entente of any possible excuse for avciaing 
war With Turkey On October 30ih, the Russian Ambassa- 
dor demanded his passports, and was followed by the Dritish 
and French, after a final appeal for the dismissal of the 
Cermsn military and naval missions 

The best chance for both Britain and Russia was now in 
taking the offensive mstanily The defences of the Dardan- 
elles were obsolete and incomplete Tlie only two munition 
factonea in Turkey lay on the shore close to Constantinople 
and open to easy dcstrucoon by any warships which 
penetrated thitiwr The neglect of the opportunity, and the 
forfeiture of time that could never be regaired, form a tale of 
almost incredible haphaaardnest on the psrt of BnUin, of 
suicidal shonstghledncss on the part of Russia. Britain 
was certainly hampered by lack of available forces, and 
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Russia, sfjll mare, bj- excess ofjcjlous) — lest anyone else 
should establish a claim to participate in the destiny of the 
Dardanelles 

But both were fettered, abose all, b) a narrow doctnne 
of strategy The soldiers of Europe had come to accept 
n^idly the theory of Clauscwitz that all efforts and all 
forces should be concentrated in the mam theatre and against 
the mam enemy As interpreted b) his pupils n was a 
theory without ehstieirj and rerrhour regard to the practical 
question whether such concentration at the dccisnc spot' 
was liheU to produce an effeeme result at the actual tine. 
The dead hard ol Clausewitx on the strategy of his country's 
opponents may well be counted as his supreme patno’ic 
legacy 

On Nosember 3rd the Franco-Bnlish fleet briefly 
bombarded the outer forts of the Dardanelles Its only use 
t,*is to help the German authorities in trying to osereoms 
Turkish inertia o^er Uie defences But the effect of this 
warning has been osemted, for Turkish lethargy was al- 
most as boundless as Rntish indeliniteness Not unul the 
end of February did the Turks post more than ore diMSion 
on the Gallipoli peninsula, and not until March did the 
improvements in the defences approach completion In 
part, this state of weakness seems to hast been due to a 
feeling that it was a hopeless waste of energy to prevent a 
passage If the experts, German or Turk, doubted their 
power to stop a purely naval attack, they were still less 
confident of resisting a combined land and sea offensive 
The Turkish Staff Historv frankly states that ‘Up to 
February a^ih, u would base been possible to effect a 
landing successfully at anj point on the peninsula, and the 
capture of the Straiis land troops would have been 
comparatively easy ‘ 

But in England Mr Winston Churchill was almost 
a one in showing a defititte appreciation of the importance 
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of opening the Dardanelles — and of the iiroe factor From 
August onwards he frequently tried to arouse the interest 
of the War Office, which, for several years had not even made 
a perfunctory review of the question, 'i'hrec weeks after 
Turkey entered the War he raised it again at the first meeting 
of the new War Council, pointing out that such an attack 
was the true method of defending Egypt But other eyes 
were still focused on the Western Front, and he received 
no support from Kitchener It is fait to say that Kitchener 
mooted the idea of a landing near Alcxandrctta— at the 
‘comer’ between Asia Minor and Syria-- to cut the Turks' 
rail line of communication with their terrilones in the 
Middle East, but he wasadviscd that a large force would be 
necessary for mote than a momenlarv effect. So, the project 
was shelved, and the conclusion accepted that the passive 
defence of the Suer. Canal wa< the only possible way of 
protecting Egypt It meant that the Turks were granted a 
fresh lease of repose 

la Germany, on the other hand, Falkenhayr, the new 
directing niiiitaty brain, fully rcalited ‘the decisive inport* 
once of Turkey joining m the struggle* If placed a harrier 
across the channel of inumtioR supply to Riis-ua, and 
promised an invaluable distraction to the mihtarj* strength 
vf Britain and Russia This lever was now applied, before 
the AlJic* attempted any move Unffw German dictation, 
Turkey struck as early asmid-Deccmberagainst the Russnns 
in the Caucasus Enver, however, overreached himself 
and his ambitiou.s plan ended in disaster at the battle of 
Sankamish — it was the cold rather than the human foe 
that destroyed the attacking army. The disaster was the 
more serious because the firsr-hnc Caucasus army was the 
only cfHcieiit force Enver possessed 

Turkey was no more fortunate in her next venture — to 
Cut the Suez Cana! artery of Britain’s power in the East 
The Sinai Desert was a natural check on an invasion in 
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iUcnph, and Iha Tuil.nl. for«, toull.ng iomt ao,^ men, 
..hich =.cntu.ll« dal.vared > fagmanB^- attack on the 


which cvennnii^ ucii>sjfc'* - • b _ . £ ► ..i. «f 
Canal, nnr Tussum and Ismiilti, m the fi«t of 


Fchniary 1915, "i “illy tcptihed, allhoosh allotted to 
make 'ts retreaT. . ^ . r- 

Nevrrthcless, if both the Caucasus and Sinai oFcnsi’.es 
we.o tactical faikrca, they tcctc of great «f'E'a 
Gerraatty h) pmti.tig do.™ large nmaiaa and Bntish for^ 
At the time of the attack on the Canal there Jiere ,0,OT 
troops to Eg. pt, although only part trere then fully trained. 
The force eras still kept up to that strength in 
althouch s 8 ,ooo were counted as a reserve for the Calh, 
wptsdition. After the es-aoiation of Gallipoli it fwe « 
i^,coo Indeed, Sir John Msiwell, commanding « 
F.s>pt, considered that a far larger force was needea 
to guarantee the sifet) of Egypt, suggrslmc tweh e infantiy 
divisions on the Canal and three to hold Egypt 
Western Frontier E\ en the Central StaiT at heme concestea 
thateightwereneecssaryontheCanal In midsummer 191 
the gamson of Egypt exceeded 174,000 men 
further 237,000 were occupying at Salonika ''fhat the 
Germans satirically ailed tlieir 'latest prisoners of 


camp . . 

Such was the most uneconomic sequel to our multiple- 
misnmed efforts to force the Dardanelles in t 9 t 5 ' ^ 
wntten on the eve of that year by Lieut •Colonel Maunce 
Hankey, Secretary of the War Council, had diagnosed the 
deadlock on the Western Front and suggested that in the 
actual conditions Gcimany could most effeetis ely be struck 
through her allies, especially Turkey. He had ad%'oated 
the use of the Srsl three new arm) corps for an attack on 
Constantinople as a means to knock Turkey out of the war, 
bnng the weight of the Balkans into the scale of the allies, 
and open comiminicalion with Russia — abundant in wheat 
but deficient in munitions. 
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In the light of history Uicrt can hardly be a doubt that 
such a force, the equivalent of 150,000 men, vrould have 
sufficed to achieve success with a margin to spare — if it 
had been used when the actual landing was made on April 
zfth Instead, 75,000 were sent Even this number, 
exactly half, might well have sufficed a month cr six weeks 
earlier By early June, the utter failure of the offensives 
in France inspired Churchill to urge that ire should double 
the force at the Dardanelles But a month passed before the 
Goverivinent finally decided to do so, by the end of July 
they were ready to sanction still larger remfoicemenU But 
the consequence of the belated decision and tardy steps was, 
first, that the second attempt could not be made until early 
Avgust, and, second, that the force was once more out* 
Weighed by the Turkish rcinforcemeBts that had been 
brought up in the meantime The effort wis toe late in the 
sense of being too aeiMul ime 

Worse still, the delay had far reaching repercussions 
It allowed a new dariger to arise and a new dram of force to 
be created The Cerznans were alloned time to prepare a 
campaign to open commimieation snth Turkey by knocking 
out Serbia And tJtc Dard-iftelles lack of success, due to 
loss of lime, creouraged Bulgaria to enter the war as Ger- 
many’s partner As a result Serbia was overrun, and the 
sequel to this disaster was the unwdlmg occupation of 
Salonika by a Franco-Bntish force, which became another 
investment too large for the Allies’ bank balance, yet too 
small to produce a dividend 

As for the Gallipoh expedition, with winter approaching 
and opportunity waning, a withdrawal was now decided 
Upon and earned out During the ear!) hours of January 
9th, the last lighters quitted the derelict piers of Hellei 
With the last BnUsh troops who would set foot on the 
peninsula until after the war, ■udiile behind them the dark 
*ky was suddenly reddened with the glare of blazing dumps 
♦» 
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Wusn the century opened, [he Turkish 

Empire was still m the eighteenth — as regards its means of 
imperial communication and control Virtually roadless and 
raiiless. In all the irsse temtoncs beyond Asia Minor there 
were only two short stretches of railway, bolh narrow-giuge, 
one connecting Dannscua with the sea at Ileiru* and the 
other linking Jerusalem with the port of Jaffa. 

Rut in 1900 the Sultan Abdul Hamid set on fool the 
eonstruction of a far-reaching railway line to connect his 
Arabian provinces with Dacnascus. It would not only help 
to strengthen his control over them but would avoid the 
unpleasant necessity of passing through the foreign- 
controlled Suez Canal. And it could be achieved in an 
economical way that delighted the heart of Abdul Hamid. 
For, by announcing « as » means of facilitating the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, its construction was earned out wiih money 
subscribed by pious Moslems throughout the world The 
term ‘a pious fraud' might have been coined to fit the 
Hejflz railway. 

Moreover, its construction was earned out by German 
engineers Their GoYcrnmenl watched their work with a 
more than benevolent eye. For if 'he Sultan looked forward 
to strengthening his authority in the Hejar, Germany 
looked forward to controlhng, through him, the Western 
ihorci of Arabia. It promised a means of exerting pressure 
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cn Britain’s Surz Canal and R«d Sea artefr. The rail^J* 
followed, gencrallj', the pjlgnm track and ran through 
desert that offered few senotis dtfacuhies sa>e the jarcity 
of water In 1504 the 285 tnde stretch from Damascus to 
Ma'an tvas opened, and m 1906 the railwaj' reached 
Medina, 8:0 miles from Daniscus It trus intended lo 
prolong the line to Mecca, 280 miles distant, although 
delays superaened, aixi an eventual extension to the 
Yemen was contemplated br the Germans 

The ultenor purpose of the Hejaa railway was to 3 large 
extent masked not only bt its pious foundation but by 
another rast railway scheme, the airn cf which became more 
palpable This was the Baghdad railway Back in 18B8 a 
concession to build a railway in Anatolia which would link 
Angora wtth Constanrinople hid been granted to a group of 
German and Bntith capitalists The Cermans subsequently 
bought out the Bntish nghts In January, 190a, they were 
granted a further concession to extend the railway from 
Konia through the Tiunis Mountains, across the Euphrates 
to Mosul, down the Ttgns to Raghdid, and thence on to 
Basra, thus linking the Bosphorus — and Berlin — with the 
Persian Gulf. The scheme caused much apprehension in 
ErgUnd, because of its potecitul threat to her sphere of 
influence. The Germans then offered to Jet the British 
participate, but on terms which would hate established 
German control in perpetuity. The proposal collapsed — 
but the railw-ay earned 00, 10 disjoiotcd sections. 

It sprouted both lo east and west of Aleppo, the piTOtal 
point where u linked up witli tiic south-running Hejix 
railway. The eastern stretch extended to Jembltis on the 
Euphmtes, and as far again bgond. By 19 1 7 this distance 
was doubled, and it had reached Xisibin •, but at er a hundred 
irales stiU separated it from hlosul, and there was then 
another htmdKd down the Tigris before it could join the 
short shoot that ran out from Baghdad. 
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Thii railway $ysteni, dfs^ed to be the steel cord that 
should bind the crumbing Ottoman Empire together, p[a>s 
such a part in the story of the war )cars that ore needs to 
keep It ever in the mind’s eye It may be pictured as a 
huge T with the upper stroke slatsttng from the Bosphorus 
to Baghdad, and the lower stroke ninrmg from Aleppo to 
Medina The latter alone was complete — with a break of a 
gauge at Riyak For in the upper stroke there was rot 
only a wide gap in the eastern half, but there were still, at 
the outset of the War, two breaks west of Aleppo 

One was in the passage through the Taurus Mountains, 
troops and supplies coming from Constantinople had to be 
detrained at Bozan ti and mmed by a narrow mountiin road 
to Tarsus, twenty miles dutant, where they could be 
entrained again — but only for a short disunce For the 
other uncompleted stretch was in the Amanus Mountains, 
where the itve mile long Bagcbe tunnel had still to be pierced 
In consequence, on teaching (he Amanus break, some forty 
rules beyond Tarsus, the trams were usually switched down 
the branch line to Alexandrelta, where their occupants 
detrained again, and went by rood lo Aleppc, ora station jusr 
westofit, before rejoining the railway ThciI«rnaUve,slower 
and more difficult, was to march over the Amanusmountams 
The Al««ndreiW branch had originally been planned as 
the main line, but its course ran too dose to the Gulf of 
Iskanderun to Le strat^ically comfortable, and fears of its 
interruption from the sea had led to a change in the course 
of the main line 


By October, 1915, there were still twenty tunnels on the 
Taurus section to be pierced, but the road, from Bonanii to 
Tarsus, had been improved And work on the Bagchc 
tunnel had gone ahead so well that it promised to be ready 
at an early date ’ Moreover, there had been a more ominous 
Maiiallr<>xie>p> wtKoat cortr-d i» «?i7, •nd etra lien ®ob Sf 

«Ltbt ra Jwty ini By ike uonv «rf«ir tnm, rona ajia 

Stfteixbci, i$il -ju,i la ume topKt«beSB»l Tsuwioui orwuib afOi* Enwl 
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extension tn Palestine Trhich unmasked a new aspect of the 
Hejaz railwa) scheme 

The branch from the Hejaz rail«aj- which ran from Dcrai 
down to the sea at Haifa had thrown out an oTshoot down 
the coastal Plain of Sharon which not onlj linked up with 
Jerusalem but extended south to Peersheba And from 
Beersheba it would soon extend another twentj odd miles 
to E! Auja on the Egyptian frontier 

Thus the original T had grown a small attached T on 
the western side of the lower stroke B) this, Ec>pt might 
now he menaced bj forces far stronger than hitherto — if 
thej" were a-.ailable And the forces, indeed the bulk of the 
Turkish Arm), had row it seemed leei set free bj” the 
British withdrawal from GalUpoU Moreoser, since the 
enemy occupation of Serbia, ihcj could be supplied with 
miuulions direct from Germany 

Such was the situation that caused ansiet) to Kitchener, 
and still more to Maxwell, on the «\e of i^l6 Instead of 
gnppng the Turk b) the throat we row merel) sneh his 
uil — a forked tail It was a delicate position, for tails can 
be used to inflict painful blows, without senous nsk to the 
animal itself 

Maxwell s thoughts reserted to the idea of alerting the 
danger b} striking the Turk in the pit of his stomach, near 
Alexandretta He urged that the cx'acuation of Gallipoli 
would have disastrous moral and matenal effects unless 
such a CDuntcratroke were delivered Sir Henry McMahon, 
the High Commissioner in Egjpt, concurred Kitchener, 
who had come out to the Mediterranean to eomine the 
problem of Gallipoli, listened sjmpatheticall) But the 
General Staff at home opposed it strongly, both in detail 
and on the general ground, now such a familiar chorus, that 
the scheme offended against a fundamental principle of 
strategy to retain the power of concentrating strength for a 
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great offensive in a decisive theatre of war’ % this, of 
course, they meant Flanders, which was the bounds of iheir 
horiion. 

In face of these objections, Kitchener referred the 
question to Sir Charles Monro for a detached opinion, In 
strict truth, hia opinion could hardly be termed this — for 
he had commanded an army in France and had only made a 
brief visit to the Mediterranean. And while there he had 
already recommended the abandonment of the Gallipoli 
venture. But, most surprisingly, his reply went far to 
endorse the project, and to discount the objections of the 
General Staff. He agreed that Maxwell's estimate of 
100,000 troops would suffice not merely to cut the Turkish 
communications but to hold a position that would keep 
them severed indefinitely with secunty to itself, That 
reply, one may add, was mflueneed by the strategic argu- 
ments of Second-L/eurertanr T E. Lawrence, iiijeetei into 
the receptive ear cf a superior whose voice carried weight. 

The scales seemed to have been tilted decisively towards 
the project. But at ihi« point a new ally came to the aid of 
the discomfited General Staff The weight of France was 
thrown into the scales against the proposed hnJuig tn Ayai 
Bay. And it was impelled by a political rather than a military 
motive. 

For on November 13th, 19*5, the French military 
attache presented the following note. 

‘Should the British Government he considering a dis- 
embarkation of troops in the Gulf of Aiexandretta m order 
to cut the railway to Fatestine, they wii! have to take into 
consideration not only the economic intcreits but also the 
moral and political position of France in these countries. 

'French public opinion could not be indifferent to any 
operations attempted in a country which it considers as 
destined to form part of the future Syrisn state, ami ic would 
require of the French Government not only chat no military 
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operations should be undertaken in this particular courtry 
without prcMous acrecirtent between the Allies, but alw 
that, should such action be taken, the greater part of th- 
task should be entrusted to French troops and the Prench 
generals commardinq them * 

This must sure!) be one of the no5t astounding docu- 
ments e%er presented to an MI} when engaged in a life and 
death strujjpic Fo- ;t imposed what was rcallv a sc'o on the 
best opportunitj of cuttine the common cnemrs life line 
and of protecting our own ^s the F rench Got ernment did 
not propo'e to send troops their intervention killed the 
plan The British General StaF mar also be considc-ed as 
accessones to the enme It vras no less — when we court 
the large force encaced and losses incurred in the frontal 
adranceintoPalestinethit had alternative)} to be undertaken 
The first attempt, in the spnng of 1917, to force the 
Gaaa gatewa\ ms made with over too.eco troops — and 
filled with a loss of over ten thousand It was renewed in 
the autumn with some :oo,ooo men, and when, after a year 
of struggle, the advance finill) reached Aleppo, the B-itish 
battle casualties alone bad rcach-d nearh fift) thousand, 
despite the superbly economic conduct of the actual cam- 
paign The veio on the Alciirdrctta stroke had treant 
that, once this way of hamstnnping the cnemv had been 
foresworn, we had to fall back on the painfull} slow method 
of masncalmg the Turkish Empire from the tail upward if 
we were to operate against it in any way 

But more than a year passed after the evacuation of 
Gallipoli before the British forces took the initiative in any 
real way And dunrg ihat year of inactirit} the garrison of 
Egypt rose atone time {March, 1916] to as high as eyy.ooo 

concentration 

of idle force is that it served asan tmpena! strategic reserve, 
wh^ could be, and was, drawn on by other theatres of war 
he campaign of 1916 might be summed up bnefl) by 
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siying that throughout most of the year the two sides 
crouched growling at each other a safe distance apart, the 
monotony varied only by the occasional Turkish gnstime of 
stretching forward suddenly to pul! a few hairs out of the 
Itoti's mane, an audacity which the lion repaid with a sharp 
slap when it was repeated 

A curious stretch of imagin-ttson had led the Unfiah 
Command to magnify beyond all reason the size of the 
Turkish forces which might be aswnblrri for the invasion 
of Egypt That magnifiration might be charitably described 
as due to a mirage of the desert, did one not know that the 
inflated estimate sent home was contrary to the facts known 
on the spot — to the information furnahed to the head of 
the military intelligence by his subordinates, the active 
mtelligcuee staff ofHccrs The false estimate was persisted in 
despite their protests They at least were not subject to the 
common vice that hierarchy breeds — that of telling a 
superior whtt he wishes to hesrand whit flatters his sense of 
importance In such a case the superior isofren the mere to 
blame 

At the beginning of 1916 Sir Archibald Murraj, previ 
aujly Chief of the Impennl General Staff, had irriied to 
take over the command* In February he wrote to his 
successor at home, Sir William Robertson, that U would be 
possible for Ihe Turks to bring down a quarter of a million 
men to Beersheba and push them across the desert 
Robertson put the fig\i« at 100,000, and even this was 
certainly an over estimate Half the number of Murray a 
estimate might concewMy have been brought to Beersheba, 
but they could hardly have been maintained there, and far 
less could they have been moicd across the Sinai desert 

In the actual event, Turkish lethargy and inelhciencj, 
accentuated b) distractions from other enemies than the 
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scene and incited the Senussi to harass the British in Egjpt 
Another Turkish officer, Jafar Pasbn, set to work to drill 
the Arab levies Ja far was a Baghdadi Arab of marked 
capaaty and even greater capaciousness He spoke eight 
languages and had been trained in the German Army But 
lus efforts to disapiine the Bedouin and make them into a 
regular force had merely the effect of irakmg them into 
a regular target — for the Britisit 

So long as the Senussi s followers stayed drilling in the 
desert they were a menace The news created serious unrest 
in Egypt and grtve apprehension, of an internal rising, to 
the British authonttes It even led the British to evacuate 
the coast But wlien, m December, 1915, tlie Senussis 
troops atlvanced against our frontier force their progress 
was checked, although they baffled several British counter 
moves, and in February they were decisively routed, 
Ja far himself being captured 

By contrast with these unsuccessful efforts 10 harass the 
British, the Turks theansclves would soon receive a lesson 
at their expense, in the technique of haroising warfare and 
in the way to convert the roaming Betlouin into an effective 
agent of war The teacher would be an Englishman — 
T E Lawrence And die opportunity wfts provided by a 
rising of the Arabs against Turkish rule 

This event, $0 far reaching «n lU effects, took place in 
the Hejae Thereby the birthplace of the Moslem jeltgion, 
a Warrior faith, became the birthplace of the first sciaitific 
theory of irregular warfare The scene, also, of its applica 

The revolt opened in June, i9i<; Its first long range 
effect was nn the British For the news of it inspired them to 
exchange their luiherto passive defence of Egypt for an 
offensive move into I'urktsh temtory - to quote the official 
hictoiy of the campaigns ut Pfl'e«iljne Sir A 

19 
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Mumy now directed by the C I G S to consider 
senously that ad\ancc to El Ansh which had p'rvnouslj 
been merely a «gije po»8ibJlit\'. Moreover, the Hejii 
using set up that much-needed distraction to the Turlush 
initiative and the Turkish forces which the Bntish, since 
the evacuation of Gallipoli, had hitherto failed to pronde 
from their own resources The revolt would spread, in 
space, scale, and cFcct until it ulumately became Lcowd to 
the world as the Arab Revolt. 
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THE UN&ERCURRTNT 
Then the vrar came and Kitchener left C^Iro for I-ondon 
to supervise schemes of vaster scope snd more immediate 
cxectiticn. But arnid ihe cares of creating a New Armf’ of 
millions he did not forget the possibility of converting the 
Arabs into a British asset. Moreover, a reminder came to 
him from the depths of Arabia m the farm of a erppfrc 
message sent by a circnitoin route — Foibwing for I-ord 
Kitchener "Remember our conversation — The day has 
come”.’ The ominous bearing of Turkey gave emphasis to 
the matter. If the Turks were to praclaim a tl** 

attitude of the Sherif oi Mecca would have an impornnt 
influence on its scope and its success 
Thus towards the end of September, Kitchener sent a 
message to the Emtr Abdulh to in(|uire whether the Sbenf 
would be on (ha side of Britain or against her if Turkey 
joined in the war. The reply w.is/r’endly but guirded The 
Sherifs ambition was tempered by his caution, and he was 
typically Arab — some might say tradiiiontlly Bntisli — 
in his care to sit on the fence, with a foot stiU on cither side, 
until the right moment had arrived and the outlook had 
de.ared He implied that he would not side with the Turks 
of his awn choice, but evidently wanted an assurance from 
the British side before he took the risk of defying hts over> 
lord in Constantinople He did not forget that it was the 
policyofthe Turks to keep alternative Shenfs m stock there. 
He himself and his sons had been held for years as hosliges 
by Abdul Hamid until Ihc revolution of the Toiing Turks 
had caused a convenient revolution in his fortunes and put 
him in Mecca in the place of bis cousin. 

Hut there were several factors to check the British from 
comtnictiiig themselves hastily. Any definite assurance 
might precipitate that very conflict with Turkey that 
Bntain, on moral even more than on marem! grounds, iva* 
striving so hard to avoid. The lehgicivs pToWem was a 
Complex one, and lintam, with millions of Moslem subjects, 
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cfForti of Turkish ird Gcnnan ‘nussiomrics' Hritiin had a 
war with Turkey on her hatids but to alJ intents she was 
saved the hack breaking Isiirden of a floly VSar 

tiv this state of more than benevolent netitrahty the rch- 
tions between Ihitain and the Shenf remained throughout 
1915 It would have been exchanged much earlier far active 
tnterventiofi tf the Bntish project of a landing near Alex 
andrecta had been fulfilled For in this evert a mutiny had 
been arranged among the Arab troops of the Turkish Army 
in Syria On the other hanil Arab assistance might also 
have ceased much earlier, because the Arabs idea was 
apparently tn make the embarrassed Turks an offer of peace 
in return for a recognition of their independence, so that 
they Wight have a chance of keeping « even if the Untuh 
filled to wm the War So long as the AlexanJretta landing 
hung fire Fetsa] admed his father to hang back, until the 
prospects became clearer When the British landed, instead, 
on Gallipoli, he went thithe' as an officer jn the Turkish 
Army to watch the trend of the «niggle Meantime Sir 
Henry McMihon, the new High Cowmiasioner m I gypt, 
seconded by Sit Reginald Wtngalc, Governor GenenI of 
the Sudan, fulfilled the Foreign Office pdicy of cultivating 
the fnciidsliip ovich niisscm 

In July a promising Initl appeared on the Arab side Tlie 
British pressure, and the Turkish losses on Gallipoli, to 
gather ovith Townshend s advance in Mesopotamia had an 
influence on this ujitntjvc News travels fast through the 
desert A closer influence was exerted by hunger pressure 
d home The Heja?. was being ground betiieen an upper 
and a nether millstone — on the one hand, the Red Sea 
blockade which Bn tain parmllycnforccd and might Ugliten 
against the Ilejaz on the other, the partial land blockade 
which the lurks had instituted through their control of rail 
traflic, as punishment for the Shenf s rcftisd to proclaim the 
against Britain Writing W McMahon, the Sherd 
fij 
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requested that Britain -n-ould guarantee the indepcnd-rce of 
all Arab lands as the rea-ard of arcaolt acainJt Turkej The 
bud had a long stem, looger than the Bntish cared to cot 
template 

For his detailed propolis were that Bntam should ac 
knowledge Arab indeperdencc within an area that stretched 
from the Taurus Mountains in the north to the Indian 
Ocean, eacUiding i^erelv the Aden Pro'ccto'ate, ard fro~i 
the Mediterranean to the Persian frontier 1 le followed up 
this immense ns on of empire siith a p-ivate letter in which 
he becced that the annual donation from Cca pt to the Holy 
CiUes might be resumed W ithout it, the Hejaz faced bank 
ruprey, for the intemiptton of the annual pilitnnagc t® 
Mecca had depn'cd this barren land of its chief sou’cc of 
ret enue 

The Bntish, in answenne. donned Hussein's d:sC»rd*d 
mantle of aution Their repU abounded in co'duhty, 
assured the Shenf that Bmain ^ould imnge for the trans- 
mission of the pious donatnns if he would guarantee their 
safety, remarked that the discussion of Ixiundane* was 
prenamre, and dropped the question of the Khalifate in 
discreet silence 

To the Shenf, not unnaCuralK, the wamth of these ex 
pressions of fnendshtp suffered a chill in transnission He 
communicated his fcclmcs to McMahon, who beitan to 
press upon the Foreign Office the U'-gency of givuiC the 
Arabs an adequate guarantee The or creast prospects of the 
Gallipoli expedition ga\e a deeper emphasis to McMahon’s 
arguments, which were backed by verv detailed infoTiiation 
as to the political conditions in the Arab lands 

This had been gathered and colbted not only bf the 
nulitary inttU'c.cn(;c britwhSTi wbicVi La-imr/ce. 

was a nomirallj humble, if actually inwluable, and equally 
obstreperous, member— but even more b) a group of “ 
perts that McMahon had gathered round him Thtscollec- 
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by the vagueness erf those on which he was jnsfruc 
negotiate an agreement, ami he sent a warning t 
Foreign Office in which he cmpnaiacd the importai 
keeping faith with the Arab leaders as well as the dang 
underrating the possible development of the Arab i 
ment FurthcTj he urged the need for unity of contro 
all negotiations 

In the meantime, however, the Foreign Office had 
uting that eminent bur erratic pol iical rravtllcr, Sir 
Sykes, as another agont on Kitchener s initiative — v 
own After earrving out a secret nusiion to the Middle 
Sykes was deputed by the Foreign Office to enter 
negotiations with M Georges Ficot, representing Fi 
as to the future boundanes of the Arab Statej and t) 
Spective spheres of influence of U'-Jtiin and France — i 
prospective partiuonmg of rhe Turkish Empire amoi 
conquerors One wonders whether any of the partii 
membeted a previous occasion m Palestine when a 
demned rnaa s cloak was thus divided up before he p 
away A recollection of ihat undoing story might 
prepared them for another resurrection 

The discussions eventually had issue in a map, v 
remains an historical curiosity On it were irarkcc 
lones defines! in the Sykes Ficot agreement, which lai 
powder trail of controversy A Blue Zone showed wh 
Frendi adsnimstration would be estiblishcd It covere 
Syna north of Acre and west of Damascus ard Aleppo 
extended well into Asia Minor A Red Zone sim 
indicated where Bntain would establish an administra 
It comprised the valley of the Tigris and (lis Cuph 
from nortti of Baghdad to the Persian Gidf 1 wo fu 
rones, ‘A’ and ‘B, showed respectively the French 
British spheres of mBuence. where they would suppoi 
Arab State or amfederation of States These rones 

braced the desert and Its fnogca A was a mangular 
6o 
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of which the base ran from Aleppo to the Sea of Galilee, 
while the apex was at Rowanduz near the Pcnian frontier 
This put the important cit) of Mosul into the French sphere 
of inSaence Ji' area Jaj to the south, its western 
boundar} running from the Sea of Galilee along the 
Jordan to the Dead Sea, then out to the coast at Gaza, and 
along the old Siaai frontier to Aqaba To the east it went 
as for as the boundar) of the projected Red Zone in 
Mesopotamia 

Arrangements had also to be made for Russia to base an 
adequate mal oil Turlc) 5 earcasa After further negotia 
tions, Notes were exchanged, m Maj, 1916, between the 
three powers, which defined ihar rcspcctise portions If we 
picture them in terms of the natural simile, Fraace and 
Bntiir were to have the wings of the turkev, Russia to have 
the breast, the Arabs were allotted the ‘innards' and legs, 
while the head and reck were left 

The trouble that arose over this division was due not 
merel> to its premitunt) but to itsobscunt} ^^hI!e Sjkes 
was the hard on the carvmg knife in these arrangements 
With Picot, McMahon was negotiating with the Arabs 
And the left hand of britam’s foreign policj did rot know 
what the nght was doing Indeed, the first intimation that 
McMahon reccncd was when Sjkes returned to Cairo and 
in conversation, producing a map, remarked, *\\h2t do 
you think of my treaty' Like a high veloaty shell, the 
burst thus coincided with the sound 

McMahon’s fingers m the Arab Bureau, Lawrence 
among then, were still more cut oft from the knowledge of 
the reality Although they later gamed an inkling, the 
Sykes Picot agreement only became known to the Arab 
contestants when it was made known to the world by the 
Bolshevik Government publishing broadcast the secret 
treaty which it found in the archives after the Russian 
Revolution To lessen the shock Sykes and Piost 
70 
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families in the Turks* too famil a- snlc These neasu-es 
tvere bnitail\ eftcettve not onh tn qynchinc the iniended 
nsinc, but m detemntjr’osl ofl’ic Svnan Arabs fron takinsr 
an aclnc r^rt in the litc' Vrabadiance On theothe* hand, 
ihei fcrfcitcd such allec anceis the Arabs had hithelo cii^en 
the Turks and sjpprd the mo'afe of the Arab troc''S tn the 
Turkish A^n^ to its uJ'iraitc cost 

Fe-sil himselt t»as tn ‘^sna at the time of these massacres, 
as an univdhrq and UTweliOTie cuesf of Djemal vMthou^h 
he tras an ohiect ot suspicion the Tu'ks felt that it was sull 
unwise to strike dircctls at hm and his famlv But he was 
compelled to sct'allow frequent msul's ard wo'se still, was 
taken out bi Djemi! with naliaous plcasu't to watch the 
hanging of his Arab str*path«e^ and intendne suppo-ters 

The him of ihe Hoaz Ambswas hkelr fo rone rest 
Indeed, a spenjl Turkish force unde- Khain Dep was bmg 
formed m Cons&minople for dtspaich bs rail to Medina, 
whence it was intended to match to Mecca, the*e to ‘s^ew 
the flag' and oir-atpc the Arabs, before tnonni} on to the 
Yemen Such an oserland march was an lnna^■atlO^, and to 
make it possible the fo*ccxr3so“Cinitcd as a mcbils column 
3,500 strong With a light field battery and two machine gun 
companies 

The force was accoTipaniea bra German j~is$ion ofs^all 
size but considerable importance unde- Major son Sto’zin- 
gen, who bore letters of rtoonmcndation one of which, from 
Countess SchhcFcn, was phrased with unconscious humour 
~‘Hc does not obTiide his personalit} and his not those 
charactenstics which often make the Germans disliked in 
foreign parts ' His orders wc*e to set up a wireless station 
on the coast in Order to open up commumation with 
German East Africa, as well as back to Turkish General 
Headquarters Stotzingen was also to direct anti Dntish 
propaganda in Darfur, the Sudan, Abt $sinia,and Somaliland 
hoT this purpose the patty included a German ad\enturer, 
7* 
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KtI NnifeliJ, who 'lad beta rMCued by the British from the 
Khalifa’s grip after the battle of OWurmin iii 1898 anti 
had been eapeHed from the Sndin brthem on the ou'bicalt 
of war in 1914. 

The ulftwate purpose of the mobileccluain seeing to have 
hren more than merely sedative Tot in Juiv, 1915, one of 
the two Turkish divisions in the Yemen — the other had to 
watch the Idrissi, thefam«lyaiiU-Turt Cmirof Sabiyjeh — 
fell on the small Bntisli force at Lahai sod drove it back into 
flden An Indian Brigade hnded three weeks laiei aoJ 
lemporanly raised the siege, but after jls departure the 
Turks remained a potenlMl menace to cu' hold on Aden, 
being t''emsdves provisioned by the Imain of i^ie '/ emen for 
two years after they had been cut oH t'OP’ home by the rts’ng 
in the Hejae. If they had been reinforced by the rewnwbi'e 
column, Aden iteclf mtghe have been siwnied The intf'- 
ception of this danger, es weli as of Stolaingen’s miasion, tvai 
not the lease of che services to llniam adneved by the Arab 
Revolt. 

The dispatch of the column was the dinger iigiw! which, 
reversifigie usual order, released the trim of action Penal, 
who had been advising delay -iftcr the frustrafion in Syrn, 
was himself a witness of the prejMratwni to send these 
Turkish leinforcemcnts, and he realized th.it the immediate 
daiipere of deity outweighed the potentiil advantages 

Nevertheless the revolt opened under senous niatenil 
handicaps. In fulfilment of the agteement viith Hussein, 
Wingate had begun to send tides and immunitinn, as «e!l 
« money and food, across die Red Sea from the ^udan 
But both McMihon and Wingate had Iwen amir'uj for the 
Shalftohold hishandvmtiihehad been more fully etiuipped. 
They were still urging dchy when the news tnivclW back 
•Kit die rising had taken place-on June Jth. 15J0. 
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INTRODUCTION TO BOOK THREE 

FO®. THOSE WilO PRCTlft TO SKtPTllE ‘lllSTO»tf»L PPOloOUs’ 
l« Boor. TWO 

Tns humour o* history ’$ nowhere better iHiistnted thin 
;n tV rehnons between Qntain and Turkey durwg the 
nwefeenth ceiituiy Suppoitcei in arms when her im- 
munity — particularlv from a Russun bcir hug — coincided 
CiiUin’s mteiests, Turkey wis scrided and ehas'ired 
between times for her moral Upes But as the Mentieih 
century dawned, thi* paternal relationship was altered bv 
the intrusion of a wooer who oHered Ttiriey a strong »tm 
to test upcjx Without the accompaniment of moral homvhes 
Turkey prored suscep uWe to sudi advances And when the 
new fnend came to blo^s with the old guardun, on the 
t»'tbr«)c World Warm Ayguse, lee'otlluisK 
eoenbiiied with fault in Geintaiiy’s sdengtk to diaw Tuikej 
into arms agamst Britain, at the end of October 
This was a valuable gain for Germany and Austria It 
locked the Black Sen door bv whwh Russia’s wnpewer 
might have been supplied with nuniaons, helped to cover 
•heir own Balkan back dow. and protnised to divert part 
of the British and Russian ferees On the other hind. 
Turkey herself was dwqiuelwgiy viifneralile Her head and 
fleck, on the edge of Eoropc, lay dangerously exposed to a 
sevenng cut, while her sprawling body in As'a was pre- 
disposed to paralysis 

The Dardanelles guarded thcapprovvh to ConsUntinoplf, 

but their defences were out of diK and incomplete, while 
Turkey's only two munition fictories lay on (he shore 
b«Jo«d, easy of destruction by an enemy who forced the 
77 
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passjge. As for the Turkish Empre, its \mkness lay, first 
in Its long drawn out ard bnttle communications , secondly, 
in the restlessness of its subject peoples, especially the 
Arabs. The paiiniy SJ stem formed an immense T, of which 
the honzontal line, from Constantinople through Aleppo 
to Baghdad, was still far from being completed, the the usard 



mile vertical Une ran down through Sjrria to the Hejaz, on 
the eastern shores of the Red Sea, having its terminus at 
Medina. 

'I'he course of the struggle would largely depend on 
how far Turkey’s opponents profited by her inherent 
weakness^ to diminish the damage caused by her entry 
into the war against them. That issue, in turn, was largely 
determined by the gnp of a centuiy-old German theory on 
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certain reservations, the independence of the Arab lands 
that then forned part of the Turkish Empire 

Mcantimp, hoimer, another representatnr of the 
Foreign Ofnee, Sir Mark Svkes, had been itidcpendentlp 
engaged mth the Frenchin caning up the Turkish Empire, 
on a differerl plan Ifm Svkes-Picot Treatj contained the 
germ of future trouble with the Arabs 

A fourth party, the Turks, now intenened bv sending 
forces south to forestaJJ trouble lo thenselies The news 
of their dispatch hastened the Arab nsing, which began in 
June, 1916 
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on iiie'ti^iiit nrk u-litunaaT «n <(*' " unni.n ir 

Til! Shcrif liiinself hid orpmwFd the rerolt The results 
i^ere less *p]nteii; ihin the evidence cf diwtpnmzation 
WingAte’s comment on tiie Siejif s forces uis i fair verdict 
— 'Il'saewvi! pfociiwIlyiMfcMeand run on Derviih I'nes ’ 
There were Mine SR} (l>ouun<l Arabt available, but ivith 
len than ten thous-ind ndevamon^thens, and ot these only 
n proporlioii were wioficrn n£es There were no guns or 
miehmo*gunf WotK noirrangemenfihid been ma.ie 
by KtMsem to keep his forces fed and miifinmed in the 
Reid Peis-d hid only slipped away Irom Uamiscvis in 
timefor the rising, but in an) eere peiiherhenerhisbfeihers 
appear to have been considted hy their fitlicr over the delaili 
af the plan 1 hey simplv received Uis orders to begin the 
revolt If cMuioMvly shrewd, ho veas a vnn and seif ivvlled 
'auiocmi of thebrethftsi table, jeateus of his f 'eugiiives 
But the Turks promised to provide tough Are, herd to 
bite and ivipe to swdlow The gaernan of the Jlejar. was 
mvmly provititJ by the Turkiih aand Diviwon, w Iiose three 
ftBimejitj had tlicir kcadqualera st Mecca, Jidda, nd 
Medina — the last being now remforeed b) Xbain Ikys 
niohile column In addition bittalions of the i tit Du ision, 
which had its hcvdfiiwiers m Asir, occupied Iith and 
^^uiifideh, along the cowl soulh of Jidda, the pft« of Mecca 
*1 
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THE TOCSIN RINGS 
The total foroe in the Ueytz wis probably over 
strong, and it had rot only the advantage of /ortifisi 
bons but the traditional Turkish capacity for dcf< 
them 

On June jtli, Ali, the Shenfs eldest son, and 
raised the crimson banner of revolt on the outsli 
Medina in obedience to then father’s orders Some 
thousind Arabs had assetnbied in response to the call 
day Ah moved north through the mountains to cut th 
way near Mcdam Saleh, i6o miles distant, while 
attempted to take the city by storm Those of the 
who gained an entry were soon ejected, they were n 
equals of the Turk in close quarter fighting And at 
range they were exposed to the Turkish attiliery 
shells provided a nerve shattering new cxpcnsace I 
Feisal, who knew from Gallipoli experience the compj 
innocuousness of such fire, rode about the plain m an 
to calm the tribesmen 1 he Ageyl and Ateiba (rib 
went to ground and stayed there The Beni Ali had a 
tipped scales by running away For the next r 
Fcisal had lo content himself with eswblishitig a 
blockade, and then even that was broken Perchan 
reflectioo it did not seem altogether auspicious to have i 
the revolt at the place where Mahomet went onginall 
fugitive ,ird ultiroatelir to rest in his (orab 

Elsesvherc, however, the rising had opened w ith a ■ 
of scintillating successes From Mecca the bulk o 
garrison had moved to their summer station at 1 aif, se 
miles to che south east The skeleton that was left comi 
only a thousand men, some of whom were quartered ir 
tacks within the hill girdled city while the others occ 
the forts on die heights outside The Turkish comma 
moreover, despite his uneasiness over the menacing ap 
ance of armed Bcdotiui. was taken by surprise who 
actual attack came on June 9th It developed by dej 
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and \nth amusing rai% crt he telephoned to the Sh»nf —‘The 
Bedouin ha^e rei olted against the Government Hnd a 
out’ E^moving the joLe, Hussem anstrered ivith veiled 
irotiv — ‘Of course iTc shall ■ Hcpromptl) o'dered a general 
attack The Turks put up a stout defence for three di) s, but 
On the i2Lh the \iabs succeeded in setting fire to the bar- 
racks, and thus smoked out their occupants The) followed 
up ihis success and b> the next evening the v\holc of the 
defences had been overconc and the gamsors captured, 
save those of two small tons outside the cit) These defied 
all efforts, and a month pas'cd before they surrendered. 
But in their resistance thej contributed to the ShenTs wider 
success bv comraitting the folK of shelling the mosque that 
contained the Ka'aba Their shells on!) nissed the supremely 
sacred Black Sione by a fevr feet, and the) set the Kiswa on 
fire The lives of a handful of vrorshippers was s cheap 
pnee for the moral that Hussein was able to draw for the 
enlightenment of the Moslem world in a proclamation which 
Lawrence took and turned into majestic Cnclish 

Meantime, in tgnomnee of these dramatic events, 
Hogarth and other members of the Arab Bureau had cone 
across the Red Sea to meet the Shenfs representative Ex- 
pecting to discuss the future revolt, they found it in being 
When the) landed ata point near Jidda on June 6th, they 
Were met, to their surprise, b) the Sherirs youngest son, 
Zeid, instead of bj Abdulla Zcid explained that his elder 
brothers were engaged in more active business But what 
the Bntish officers could glean as to the situation did not 
impress them with the ShenPs capaaly to sustain a pro- 
longed effort Hogarth earned back to Eg)^! the ShenFs 
u^nt appeal for another ten thousand nfies at least, and 
above all for some mountain artillery — which must be 
manned b) Moslem crews This rooted objection to any 
inEdels coming near the Holy attes, even in their protection, 
was for a bme to be no small handicap to the Arab cause 
84 
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Wjrgate grasped the situattoti and rose to the emergency 
at once He realized the rt«k of using Egyptian troops to 
aid Arab? m driving out Turks, but he was a man of vision 
as well as of decision —and an Arab confederacy had long 
been his pet vision He saw that the politico-strategic issues 
outweighed the politico Uctical nsks Two mountain 
batteries under their own Moslem officers, together with a 
battery of four machine guns were tmbirkcd at Pars Sudan 
under a senior Doypaan officer Three slnps, carrying this 
■fitc-bngade' as well as three thousand rifles, and a large 
supply of food and ammunition, sailed on June jpth and 
arrived next day at Jidda 

This port hadjusi been opened through Brjfiah leverage 
It had origmally been attacked by the bheikh of the Harb 
tribe With four thousand of hi$ Fobowe'S on the same day 
that Hussein struck at Mecca Diit here once again, ns at 
Medina, shell and tnachinc gun fire proved too much for 
the Arabs Nevertheless, by cutting off the water supply 
'hey made the garrisos $ position hopeless Two days later 
the cruisers Fax and rhe latter belonging lo the 

Indian Marine, shelled the Turkish positions north of the 
town As at Gallipoli, navnl gunnery had liitle effect on 
entrenched Turks, whose positions could not be accurately 
observed But on the evening of the i/th the British sea- 
plane earner Bix my-Chrte appeared on the scene, and her 
only three available aircraft flew over the port dropping 
bombs on various targets The bombardnicnt was about to 
be resumed nert morning when, at tiann, die wliuc flag 
wen: up and the garrison of 1,400 men surrendered to the 
Arabs As the Far Signalled to the Ztn-ny Ctirie, ‘probably 
the sea-plar.es decided the njatier' 

This important success was soon followed by others — 
that gai e in ironical frageto the Geman mceless eomrtuni^uf 
of June 27th ‘We are' in a position to deny absolutely that 
there has been an) rebellion an the Ilejaz at all ’ Rabegh, a 
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hundred miles north of Jidda, was lightly held and easily 
taken On Jul} ;7tK, Yanbo, a hundred miles beyond 
Rabcgh, also surrendered Of the ports along the Hcjai 
coast, onl) Wcjh in the extretne north remained in Turkish 
hands. Inland, the hill-staiion of Tatf, five thousand feet 
above sea-letel, nas still untaken. Abdulla, with a force of 
some five thousand tribesmen, had invested it, but avoided 
any such rashness as an assault With its well-entrenched 
garrison of three thousand Turks and ten Krupp field-guns, 
Taif was a hard nut to crack Abdulla waited until the nut- 
crackers arrived 

They comprised an r.gvptian mountain-battery ol four 
guns that had been brought from the Sudan, and a howitzer 
captured from the Turks — a fact which lent irony to its 
present use and influence For, opening fire on Ju[> iffthj 
this artiller)' speedily dominated the Turkish field^ns, 
moving gradually closer tn The Arabs watched with 
exultation, delighted with the none evenmote than theefTeet, 
but they preferred to remain admtnng spectators, risking no 
assault Their leader, AbduDa, already somewhat fat for his 
thitty-five j ears, had too much shrewdness and perhaps a too 
keen sense of humour to indulge in audacious vrnturrs, 
especially when time was so palpably on his side and the 
tables were so amusingly turned on the Turks. Hit discre- 
tion was justified when the garrison of S,ocx> n 6nr.lly 
surrendered uncarditionally on September cend, after the 
Governor, Ghalib Pasha, had been badij fnghtened by 
several shells falling upon his residence. This capture 
brought the ShenFs bag of prisoners to over five thousand 
Turkish soldiers. Many of the Arabs and Syrians among 
them volunteered to enter Us service, and later formed the 
nucleus of a regular force. 

But if the sun shone at Tmf, it had become still more 
clouded in the northern am. The railway sendee from 
Damascus had been restored after momentary interruption, 
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and traina were running about twjce a weeJ. into Medina, 
taking four dfi)^ on ihejournqr Tlie comnand at Medina 
had now been taken over by Fukhn Pasha, who had risen 
to fame as organizer of the Adana massacres m 1909, an 
expert in such forms of repnsal anJinCitnidation, he was not 
long in sustaining his reputation Disheartened by the 
original failure, part of the Beni All had tried to make terms 
with the Turks The subsequent negotiattons gave Takhri 
ar opportunity which he exploited m a way that had a 
reminiscent flavour of the trick brought off by the Ronnns 
and their Numidian allies against the Carchiginian enmps 
near Utica m 103 b c He made a sudden sortie on June 
27th, drove off Feisal and surrounded the suburb which 
Tcisal had occupied After their succcsifu) assault his men 
sacked and burnt the place, mossactmg the inhabitants, men, 
women and children, with few exceptions After rape, the 
females were thrown into the flicncs as a variant to death by 
mutilation 

This experience of the Turkish mode of war mads the 
more impression because of its breach of the Arab code of 
war, which rules not onlv that women and children should 
be spred, but also mate n-it property, if it cannot be removed 
as loot The Arab’s chivalry is guided by a sound business 
mowhty He kills for cash and not for charity If this rela- 
tive immunity from the blood-lust that sweeps over more 
animal races is testimony to his good sense, it does not make 
him good matcriid for a Crusade' — which demands a 
fanatical enthusiasm As « in part explains his past subjec- 
tion to the Turk, so it also helps us to understand the di(H 
cukies that were to be met by those who cherished the 
dream of inspiring him to a supreme and selfless effort for 
freedom and empire A Cavalcade was more in his line than 
3 Crusade 

Hut battles have ofiea been wen by bluff, and wars mote 
often by movemcne ihan by slow morder There was a 

I7 
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niilitirj value inheernt cam in a ca''3JC2de fo' thos'* w’lie 
knew ho^- to use it This onlj awaited the nartial genms 
•who could understand the strencth of weakness and turn 
the Jjiiijiations of the Arab mtoass-ls Br s’rantre roatnsf, 
this dinamic realist was to rescal hirts-lf in the non to 
whom the Arabs had been a romantic ideal 

In midsumner, <9*6, the^c was still a hard road to 
tra\cl before the ncht wav was reached Edo-our msht 
urcc the Arabs to avenge the nissacrc of th“i" p“op!e bu' 
their luciditv of mind dissuaded then f'O'n throwing their 
bodies aijairst machine guns Thej fell bji.k out of 
ranee Ah al«o withdrew from the railvvav and linked 
up with Feisal The Arab fo'ces now conteved then- 
selves with guarding the tracks that ran through the hills 
to Mecca 

Even here thev were net long left in peace On August 
3rd the Turks took the o'renstve again, and drove Al> twenty 
miles south of Medina after a running hght that Ias*ed for a 
day and a nicht The rocky Eulls, so helpful to solitacr 
snipers, were the main check on a continued advance But 
at this moment of Arab depression the newly arrived mobile 
column micht vrcll have pushed through to Mecca The 
Turks lick of a time «cn<c came to the relief of the Arabs 
The Turkish commander chose to wait until fre«h reinfo'^- 
mcnls reached him at Medina and pc-mitted him to under- 
take a thorough subjucatjon of the Hfjaz Eicht battalions 
were being sent, as well as a new Shc”if, All Haidar, readr 
to make a tnumphal entrv into Mecca, with the Turkish 
holv Carpet The fas our of such a vergeance was too good 
toloseb) hurry Thus the Turks forfeited the best chance of 
nipping the revolt in the bud 

Tune was allowed for the Arabs to gam the prestige of 
successful rev olt as the news spread m widening npples ov er 
the sands of the desert, gathering a volume greater than the 
reality in its passage. 
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eighteenth centuries or the state militias dunng the Ameri- 
can Cml War — the Georgia miiitta, for example, ^cre only 
brought to the battlefield of Grabamville bj the amusing 
nise of sieitching their tram on to a branch line that took 
them over the &uth Carolina border in the dirk, so that 
they fought next daj in blissful ignorance of the fact that 
they were defending the soil of another state. 

\Mier the first enthusiasm traned, the maintenance of the 
Arab rising depended on the Shenrs poiver to feed hts 
followers and also to compensate them for the loot the)* were 
now failing to secure from the Turks. Here Bntain's help 
was the decisive factor. The supply-ships that came into 
Jidda and Rabegh were the backbone of the rev o!l Through 
them, and them alone, the Shenf was able to feed his forces 
and their families With Bnttsh money he was able to pay 
two pounds a month for a man and four for a came! As 
Lawrence has remarked — 'Kothtng else would have per- 
formed the miracle of keeping a mbai army in the field for 
five months on end ' 

Less happily, those who were nearest the ships and so 
farthest from the fighting front tended to fare best. Thus :n 
an accentuated form the familiar tendency of civiliied armies 
was wiinessed here And as these tnbal armies had no 
discipline to check them, the natural consequence vras a 
reflux towards the base that drained the fighdng forces. 

All and Fcisal found that only a trickle of supplies was 
reaching them And no money. To miintatn the martial 
ardour ofhu men Peisal hiton theruseof filling a chest with 
clinking stones, 'had it locked and corded carefully, guarded 
on each daily march by his own slaves, and introduced 
meticulously into his rent each night'. 

But these devices could not sufiice for long. So A!i, 
exercising an elder brother's pririlegc, went down to Rabegh 
to find out why the British were not fulfilJmg fh«r promises, 
He found that the local chief had preferred to take the chance 
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India slill kept rc'ponsibilm for the affairs oF Arabia «outh 
of the Hcjar And his posters ©faction were limited bcaus- 
he depended for the means of action upon the Conmindc*' 
of the forces in Cm pt rote ^jr Archibald Murrai , who v as 
not onli saturated in the com eniional doefnne of concentre 
tion but had the soldiers traditional scnsitiacncss to the 
appcanincc of political interference Murraa in nim was 
foierncd ba the General ^taff in London, while McMahon 
was under the To eien Offire 

But the actual control of 3n\ militarr noxes across the 
Red Sea was aested ir a third person the Go'cmor-Cenera] 
oftheSudan '^ir ReemsU tncaie Hehad b'enapponted 
to the command of operations in the Htjss , which neant 
that he was responsible for adcisinc the Shenf as to the 
Arab operations and fo* the cmplojmcnt of anr Bntish 
forces that miaht be sent His ssmpathv with the Arab 
nsinc SMS equalled bp hts eacerness to exploit the oppo* 
lunitp but he tras a general without an army, for his own 
forces in the Sudan were scann, and sni) occxipied in 
quenchinc: the embers of reiolt in Darfur The p'oblem of 
gning long-distance advice to the Shenf was hirdlr less 
difficult, and was exceeded b> the difiailry of secunng its 
acceptance 

To ease this, M incate sent Lieut Colonel C E \\il50’i, 
Covernot of the Red Sea Province of the Sudan, across to 
7 d 'a as his repie'^cntativ e It was a hich rcsponsibilitr, but 
a hippy choice For a time Wikon had to work unaided at 
the task of comfortipg, counsellme and reconciling the 
various Arab leaders, but in the end he acquired an ascen 
dcncy over them that was onl> less remarkable than the 
confidence he inspired iit the suspiaous Shenf This sms 
due not to diplomatic cleicmes^ but to the fa« that he was 
so open and honourable that the Arabs, who do not lack 
penetration, came to place a trust in him that they would 
nev er ha\ e gis en to a subtler counsellor But they perhaps 
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forgot, to their own dernmont lator, thit he WM Che man on 
the tpot, snd not the nan at die 

Another fortunate Chinee by in the/act th-it the commind 
ofthesea was cierasetj by a sii'or so free from •■cd-tape and 
so ready in eo-operation as Vice-Admiral fcir IXossJyn 
Wemyss, commanding the East Indies Station He truly 
ftilftlled the tole of godfather to (he Revolt, m the miiilary 
sphere, until the infant was able to Cake care of itself 

There was a human Irnl between these several aulhonties 
:n Gilbert Clayton, a brigadier-genera! at forty-one, who 
combined in his person die triple office of Sudan Agent, 
head of the Military Intelligence in Eopb head of the 
Folitical Intelligence. He was also tn haison with the stalf 
of lha Kavil Commindet-in-Chief and supervised the Arab 
Ourcau. He not oniy phvect manv ports hut possessed the 
pfis to develop them Alihouph seeminjily casual, and even 
lazy, he had ti knack of keeping touch with all relevant 
matters, together with a capicirv to smile at traublH that 
often helped tn alljy them His sense of humour was of no 
less value In deibngwith bisvanegued subordinates than 
m fomptwlng the ci'ffereneei between supeiiors, and it was 
esperiilly rilled on to protect one of the former from the 
frequent ntfith of Minor officers wliose sense of ditpitty had 
ciuenched their sense of haimouf Without the support aid 
underscandtrg of Clayton, a* well as of Hogarth, the srcds 
cf Lawrence's genius might have withered in a stony sod. 

When the Wor esme, in August, ipt.^, I.iwrence had 
been back at OKfoid, working on hn part nf a record of the 
Sinai trip which he had made with Wnollcj Undisturbed 
by the general ujiset of life w Englmd Ijwrencc cor tinned 
no.-k on this Look, which wM puWishsd iii 191J by the 

Pale, tine Exploration Fund under the lUle of Hr li MritiS 

•/ 2j». 

Lawrence’s action may anggeat that he wn more in- 

9S 
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tercsted in fini«hirg the book than in a war which most 
joung men thought was likely to be o;cr before thej had a 
chance to fight But although he tras to be the Drake of the 
desert, and Jater to be a familiar sight on Plymouth Hoc, he 
did not continue his book in August, 1 9 14, from the same 
reason that Drake had continued his bo« Is The real cause 
laj in Kitcheners ansciet) to asoid offence to Turkev so 
long as a chance remained of keeping her out of the war 
Turkey was sore about the Sinai sunes which it felt had 
been a rruiitari game K (the onh begetter of the surser) 
insisted on the Palestine lurploration Fund s bnnging oat 
Its record of our archaeological researches, p d q , as white 
wash Woollej and 1 had instructions to get it done 
instanter 

The task did not take long to complete, and Lawrence 
promptly took the initiative in finding a place in the military 
system where his parueular knowlcdce could be of real 
service It has been said chat he tned to enlist and vns 
rejected en the ground of poor physique this has the 
piquant irony that makes a good story , but here happens to 
be untrue But there is still a ddicate flat our in the actual 
fact — that owing to the ^ut of recruits the height standard 
was raised to a lev cl beyond Lawrence s stature — flv e feet 
five inches Napoleon, also, would have been rejected by the 
Bntish Army in August, (914 

A\h3t happened near is best told in Lawrence’s own words 
to me— 'Woolley and I wrote to Newcombe, when the 
book was finished, and asked his advice about a war job 
They were difficult to get Kewcombe told Coi, of the 
Intelligence, about us, and got our names an the waiGng 
list’ Woolley grew tired of waiting and obtained a com- 
mission in the artillery 1 asked Hogarth (prominent in the 
RGS) jf he could expedite me something’ Hogarth 
suegested that the Geographical Section of the General 
Suf? was the right place, and apparently spoke about 
94 
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Lawrence through some mtermedjarj’ charnel An}how, 
I^wrence received we^J from Hogarth to cal] on Colonel 
Hedicf at the War Ofitcc 

Sir Coote Hedle/ has tdd me that he has no recollection 
of being approached on Lawence’s behalf and that he ^vai 
surprised when one day in September a War OfFice 
messenger ushered into his room a ^oung man, hatleis 
and in grey flannels, who ‘looked about eighteen' His 
name, however, dispelled any doubts, as Hcdley was 
well aware of his work in Sinai and had heard some good 
stories about him from Ncwcombe Thus he readily took 
Lawrence info his office fawrence had appeared at an 
opportune moment, as all save one of the officers in the 
Geographical Section, Ncwcombe among them, had been 
called away to active service on (be outbreak of war And 
the only one left, Captain Walter Nugent, was within a 
week or departing to rrance 'Nugent hurnedl/ instructed 
me in my G S G S duties and Iledley and I were lel^ alone 
m the office ' Among ocher imiMortant wotk left unfinished 
was that on the l/2jo,ooo maps of the Smai Teninsula, 
which were to connect the maps of Palisuiie, surveyed and 
published fay the Palestine Caploration fhind, with those of 
the Sinai Peninsula, prepared by the Geographical Section, 
which started from the Egyptian end 

Lawrence began work while still a civjliati, and his change 
into uniform was precipitated through the shock liis appear- 
ance gave to Sir Henry Rawlinson, who had just been 
appointed to command the new eipedition to the relief of 
the Belgian Army Lawrence went to show the newly 
printed mips of Belgium to Rawlmson who ‘nearly had a 
fit when he saw me', and exclaimed *I want to talk to an 
ofliccr’ Hedley then said to I^wroice, ‘We must get jovi i 
Commission', thii was arranged without the formality of 
any medical examination —which was obviously super- 
fluous after the practical tests of endurance he had already 
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passed triunjphantlf »n S>m and Smai It svas no-e 
important that he should be m luuforTO, so he sTcnt o'? to the 
Armj and NasT Stores and fitted himself out sruh a second- 
lieutenant's uniform without watting until his appointment 
was gazetted 

Hedley found his new assistant more cfncicnt e%cn than 
he had hoped Indeed, there is a storj that some wcehs liter 
Hogarth asked Hedlei how his nen apprerticc u-as doing, 
and recciicd the answer, not unmixcd with humou- — 
‘lie’s running my entire department for me now' \\ith a 
public-spinted generosite that is not too commoT in the 
departmeota! machine, Hcdlcj told CallwcJI, the Dirrcto' 
of Mihtarj Operations and Inidliccnce, that he had m ht$ 
ofiice 'the ideal olncer for Hoptian mtcllicence work 
Meantime, realizing that he would soon lose Lawrence $ 
heip, he tntd to the Smai naps fiish'd as soon as 
possible Lawrence needed no promp’ing If he had not 
been restrained he ‘would have wo*ked a1] through the 
night’, for 'he hardly noticed what time it was’ 

In December, after Tutker had entered the War, it was 
decided to strengthen the tnlclliqc'ice Service in Cairo 
Ncwcombc was called back from France, and told that he 
was to go out to Egjpt as assistant to Clayton Amoiq the 
officers he was to take with him were George Lloj d, Auh-cy 
Herbert, Leonard Woollev, and Inwrence — thcT became 
known in Ecypt as ‘the fisc musketeers’ Newcombe and 
Lawrence left London on December gth ahead of the 
others and tra^eUed b> rail to Marseilles, where they 
embarked on a French liner for Cg> pT, thereby enjo) inq a 
jest at the expense of the others, who followed in discomfort 
on a troopship 

In Cairo the fountainhead for information about the 
Turkish Anry was another cmlian, still uncomnussioncd 
This was Philip Grases, who had been Timet Correspondent 
in Constantinople before the wax Foreseeing the coming 
9* 
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Doyle hnd been bom a generation later hs rrould have found 
in liwrcnce an apt modci frori uhici to create Sherlock 
Holrres 

This flair led to a further extension of Latrrencc's duties, 
that of examining suspects who trere broueht m He 
frequenth confounded them, and dumbfounded the 
^^also^s, bj his deductions from points of d'tss, manner 
and «peech To h« fellosrs Latrrence s success in eliciting 
informaiion seemed iincannT His own explanation is 
always knew their districts and asked about ny friends in 
them Then thm teild me eaenthing After seeing the nan 
and listening to his first few srords l-awrerce was usmllf 
able to 'put him within twenta miles of his home', and wcoild 
then remark— Oh, }ci» come frem Aleppo Horris— *' 

In Egspt, as fortrerls at Carchemish, lawrence’s many- 
sidedness made him a general handiman In conjunction 
with Gra^es he produced successive fresh editions of the 
Turkish Army handbook, and supeniscd the printing of 
them himself He was emplored in gathenrg trformaiioa 
about the seditious movenent in Cgapt, wherein the readi- 
ness of the conspirators to betra) each other ga\ e a rclimng 
touch of humour to a sordid business He was sent on a 
mission to the V esierti Desert. He was sent on a mission to 
Greece, to get in touch wiih the Bntish secret agents there 
This was appreciated bv him sail more as a chance to feel the 
magic cf that 'landscape of extraordinarj puntj of line', to 
feed hts eyes once more oo the shape and colours of 
the Greek hills — ‘conscious works of art’ It was like a 
cleansing shower between one cesspcwl and another 

In the spnng of 1916 he had a long range hand in a more 
irnportant rnatter, the ‘capture* of Eraemm by the Russian 
Caucasus Army after a ainouslj halfhearted defence — 
readers of John Buchvr $ subsequent novel, Grtemamlt, 
may find it worth while to remember that fiction has often 
a basis of fact 
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jTsorc practical ground that the attempt irould ha%c a wo^e 
effect on our prestice e-^en than a military defeat. Sir Percy 
Cox, the Chief Political Officer, refused to assocate himseff 
with the negotiatjoas It should be added that IjjWTcnce 
himself aas also acamst it, because he eoisidcred that 
K-hahl, as Encer s nephew, was too assured of moocy from 
home and loo cc'^ta’n of irilitarj success to be thus bought 
off 

The result justified these expectations TTie gimson of 
Kut Tvas at the list pasp when the iier:otiat20*jS were at- 
tempted, and the Turks spurned the offer of a million 
pounds to let them go free on parole In '"am, the Cabinet at 
home doubled their offer, ard thcrebj prosidcd the wcrld 
outside Bnuin wnh a piquant jest at the ‘nation of shop- 
keepers' The censorship micht keep u from our own 
people, but the Turks took care to broadcast to othe* 
peoples The actual parleys veere a humiliating expen*nce 
for the en\oj8 Under a white dag, Herbert, aeeompanicd 
bj Colonel B«ch and Lawrence, crossed no-man’s land, 
on entering the Turkish lines, they were blindfolded before 
being taken back to Khalil’s headquarters All that they 
succeeded in extracting from him was ihe release of romc of 
the sick and wounded m exchange for unwound “d Turkish 
pnsoners 

Khali] would rot accept Arab prisoners, sajing that most 
of them were no better than deserters, they would only be 
court mariiallcd and shot if they were returned hen the 
BnUsh officers asked him not to punish the Arab inhabi- 
tants of Kut, whose share m the siege wras imoluntary, he 
showed amusement at their concern for such camon, but 
assured them that he had no intention of being \nndictn e 
He hanged onlj nine at the outset, which in new of his past 
record was perhaps a proof of bis mere; 

Lawrence’s personal jiroject proved equally abartise 
The time had passedforsaMngKut and most Bntish officers 
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vrajs, the want of adequate medical stores, the blindness of 
the medical authorities and their svant of imagination as to 
their probable requirements And, horror of horrors, he 
cnticized the Higher Command and the conduct of the 
campaign tn genera!!’ 

Sir Archibald Murray, who knew of his vusit to Mesopo- 
tamia, asked to see the report ‘There seas consternation 
that right m the General Staff, for we nc'e consanced that, 
jf he were to read il, apopler)' would be the result and we 
should lose our C-ir-C Humedls, thexcfe-c, we sat down 
and bowdlenzed the report until we considered it fit to be 
put before his professional etc' Lawrence, howeser, was 
abundantly nght in most of hts cnticisms — pirticuhrlr 
on the medial question — as was prosed by the tragic 
muddle which occurred when (he wounded first started 
coming down ' 

But although this ‘dn-astating’ oitiasm was to be 
abundant)) justified by histoi) it was Mgorously resented st 
the time Those professional soldiers who were in bis 
immediate circle, men who recognued his \'alue, who had 
a sense ofhurraur, learnt to tolerate hij jests at their profes- 
sion and oen enjoyed the snarling sting of truth. Al- 
though their instincts rallied in defence of their profession, 
the defence was undermined by a deep-down feeling of 
agreement. But to those who were solidly buttressed by 
dignity and orthodoxy, the idea of a temporary second- 
lieutenant indulging in imliury criticisms and sitting m 
judgment or genends was revolting The pill was not even 
coated with the sugar of superScia] and sartona! conwtness. 
He was often out with seniors, and free in correcting their 
Ignorance. He offended ihcir eyes, as well as their ears, by 
the colour of his collar, the pattern of his tie, and his habit of 
going about without a Sam Browne belt. 

To those brought up in the militarj' convention that 
infallibility is the privniege of senrority, there was continual 
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ajilinst McMahon and Claytoi Lawrercc a 

trano- 3n the Genera! Safr camp On his part, he now 
betran to repay their dislike bs' mulliplvang his acirri« 
tions, correcting their pros* snie, on paper, and ther 
itjnorancc, oser the telephone Here he was delib*^telT 
pro'iokinc the po-rer of a military bureaucracs to depast 
Its inconsenences on some out-of the war £*'c!f Bui he 
clipped throuch their fineers bs slipping into the A*ab 
Bureau, where a co'ner was found for him bv the pood 
offices of Chvton And the Arab Rcsolt was now about 
to open up a belter oppontiniii for hm la October, while 
his transfer was beirp prisilj arranped through London, he 
took ten dass lease and ««ed it to nake h» first inp to the 
Hejaz, acco’TtpariMng Ronald S orrs 
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It made a number of rccommcrdaiions. The chief vas 
that the Bntish force in Eg>pt should push forwurd to 
El Ansh and also occupy Aqaba, so as to threaten the 
Turkish communications with the Hcjiz. 

But the adwnce to El Ansh was slow to mature, while 
the Sherif showed reluctance towards the idea of British 
troops landing at Aqaba Thus the Bitish higher command, 
reluctant to spare troops, were only too glad of an excuse 
to profit b) his uncertainty and aaoid the necessity. 

The dangerous situation in the autumn, hon ea er, b’ought 
a call to send him direct help The prospect of a Turkish 
advance from Medina on Mecca loomed menaanglj close. 
It was most likel) that the Turks would move b)* way of 
Rahegh, the route which oiiercd less difticuloes and more 
water. Moreover, it was stacked with the supplies that the 
Bntish had accumulated for the Shenrsuse, and thus efrered 
3 tempting pnae. 

Faced tilth this danger both McMahon and Wingate 
urged that a Bnush bngade should be dispatched to 
lUbegh. Murray strongly resisted the proposal. He seemed 
to has s little faith in the success of ihe nsing or insight into 
Its possible raluc, and was thus the more unwilling to spare 
troops from his own immediafe lone of operations. It 
was easy to conjure up arguments. The appearance of 
British troops so near the Holj Cities riight antagonize 
the Moslem world and csen the Arabs it was intended to 
succour. More account was to be taken of the Shenrs past 
hesitation than of bis present desire for such help. If 
troops were sent, they might serve no useful purpose, 
because the Turks might choose to go hy the inland route. 

McMahon had a conference with Murray at Ismailia oa 
September 13th, in an cfTort to overcome these objections. 
Unable to reach agreement they referred the matter to the 
authonties at home A stteam of telegrams passed to and 
fro between the High Commissioner, the Sirdar, the 
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re%o!t to care whether it succeeded or failed Murrar took 
an optimistic line, suggesting that no troops were needed 
at present 

These answers did not satisf) the ministers who were 
calling for prompt measures But Robertson declared he had 
nothing to add to his original memorandum, and in face of 
his uncompromising opposition, the Nlinistcrs yielded 
I Iis satisfaction, howci er, tm short hi cd, and his resistance 
was soon tested airain bj the turn of eients, which brought 
not only renewed pressure from the Toreign GFiCe but a 
new pressure from France 

\^^lEn the news of the Arab Rnoll had reached France, 
its bearing on the idea* that on their part underh) the 
^ikes-Picot treat) was quKkl) perceised It inspired «hs 
French to take a hand in stirring the broth that had already 
so man) cooks 

Their new was expressed in a Ministry of War document 
of August 5th — 

'The Arab nstng against Ottoman domination was 
faiourable in a measuie to French interests, from the 
political point of view, u might spread among the people of 
Palestine, Spia, and Little Armenia, free those pronnces 
momentanl) from Turkish persecution and paie the wa) 
for a French inlenention. from the military point of new 
it might immobilize the Turkish forces in proportion to its 
extension, from the Islamic point of new, it might lead the 
majonty of our Moslem peoples to regard the Turks as the 
assailants of the Holy Places and, in consequence, increase 
their loyalty towards France, who was fighting the allies 
of the Ottomans' 

The French Pnme Minister laid stress on the importance 
of reopening the pdgraszage and serding ‘some rcltgtous 
notables of assured loraltj who might cany to the Emir 
[of Mecca] presents and subsidies, with the feliacations of 
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at Mciandna the Bntish Goicmncnt asVed th- French to 
send a detachr'crt The War ORce su^ccsted a feld 
battem and as tnanr spcculi’ts as possible, «o long as th-y 
srere Moslc'n «oldiers But this »nsh could nor be fLlflled 
immediateh beraus" the French hid no nain es trained as 
ajiilleiT men and few as speaali«ts In No\erib*r a 
detachment which included r^achme tmnnm and encine-^ 
as well as wo battenes and to ailed a thousand r'en, snj 
assembled at Suez, there to complete its training It 
would b* of »ersncc late', but tt had no ci" ret on the 
immediate cn'fgencv 

To corrpersatc their own unreadiness the Fre"ch row 
added their soice to the cho-us that cm urging the dispatch 
of a bngade to Rabegh 

Fakhn Pasha had not ret mosed acainst Mecca, but, 
inevitable, with eser}* week that passed the menace of a 
nose beeune mote inninent Although rene of th» 
British ofneers could p'edict the duration of Tu'kish 
inertia, there must surelp, thepfclt, be a limit 

Dcspile their earlp losses the Turks* s’renirth tn the 
Hejai was almost as hiph as at the cut^'t. It cempnsed 
some 10,000 troops based on Medina, 5,500 along the 
railwap to the north, and l,:oo pamsoninc Wejh 

The Arab forces were row dtstnbuted in three groups, 
one of about 5,000 men under All, based on Rab'Ch, 
another of about 4 000 under Abdulla, near Mecca and 
the third of about 7,000 under FcisaJ which was now bas'd 
on Isnbo, with the idea operatiag acainst the railwap 
But althoush thep kept guard on the hills, thep kept at a 
distance from Medina Moiwver, Ah and Apulia s“em 
to have left most of the strain to be borne bv Feisal, and bis 
men even could not stand nmeh 

On October 15th he fell bad^ from Bir Abbas to Hamra 
in face of a Turkish advance, which was subsrqu'ntlp 
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reported aJ consisting of a reroanoifnng party of eighty 
Turkish camil'men 

Three days previously Storrs and luiwrencc had landed at 
Jidda, where AbduHa met them Lawrence, who was on 
the look-out for an inspired prophet and leader, a new 
Mahomet, soon formed the opmron that Abdulla did not fill 
the part His character was portrayed m his short stout 
budd, round smooth bee, full lips and twirikhng ejes In 
Arab opinion he was both an astute politician and a far- 
sighted Etstesman In l^trrences view he sopgeitcd the 
former rithcf than the latter He was more full of com- 
plaints than of m^iration, >f he relieved them by a cheerful 
cynicism And althot^h he suggested chat nothing might 
remain save to die hghiing before the Holy City, it was his 
fiiher that he cast for ihis heroic end The Sherif, who now 
came through on the telephone from Mecca, confirmed this 
decision, svhereupon Abdulla, Smiling.s h*tle', asked thata 
brigade of British troops, Moslems if possible, should be 
kept ready at Suez to avert such a disaster, should tlie Turks 
begin an advance from Medina 

Lawrence suggested, m answer, that he would like to 
visit Feisa] and sec the Situaiioa for himself Siorrs, on the 
telephone, persuaded the Sherif into giving a reluctant 
permission The telephone, Jncidentally, was a new toy 
whose fascinations had not faded, that evening the English- 
men were called to the telephone to hear another new toy, 
the Shenfs brass hand, nc«ly eaf*ured from the Turks, 
playing in Mecca And when Sloirs cipreMccj his apprecia- 
tioii, the Sherif said he would send it down by forced 
marches next day, so inat be himself in turn might have the 
plcisure of hearing it from Jidda 

On the second mormng, aft" diis treat had been given, 
I-awrence sailed for Rabcgb, where he met Ati He like- 
wise could be dismissed from the quesl Worn and tired 
at thirty seven, with drooping ni««ith and dcliate hrndt, 
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his physical frailt) had its accompiniment m a character 
more wcll-mcanmg than tccll-bafanced. For Lawrence’s 
onward journsA All proMded him with a camel and a couple 
of guides To hide the fact that an infidel was going into 
the interior of the hoi} proMnee, All dcliied Lawrence's 
start until after dark, and in addition made him wear an 
Arab cloak and hcadcloth As they rode through the night 
Lawrence's thoughts were *how this was the Pilgrim Road, 
down which, for uncounted generations, the people of 
the north had come to visit the Hoh City, bearing with 
them gifts of fabh for the shnne, and it seemed that the 
Arab Revolt might be tn a sense a return pilgnmagc, to 
take back to the north, to S)na, an ideal for an ideal, a 
belief in libertr for their past belief in a revclauon'. It 
res eals the romantic faith of the man who would inspire the 
inserted Crusade. 

After pausing for a meal and resting a few hours at a 
hamlet siat) miles out, Lawrence reached Harnra late on 
the second da} and found Feisal awaiting him. 

*I felt at first glance that this was the man I had come 
to Arabia to seek — the leader who would bring the Arab 
Revolt to full glorj . r«isal looked sery tall and pilhr-like, 
scry slender, in his long white s3k robes and his brown 
hcadcloth bound with a bnlhant scarlet and gold cord 
His eyelids were dropped, and his black beard and colour- 
less face were like a mask against the strange, still watchful- 
ness of his bod}'. He reminded LawTcnceof the monument 
of Richard Cosur dc Uon at Fontevriud. The likeness 
went deeper than the surface 

After a greeting Fcisa] politely inquired — ‘And do you 
like our place here in Wadi Safra'* 

‘Well; but it is far from Damascus ’ 

It was a thrust tfiat drew blood and yet formed a binding 
tic, as vrhen tvi o men opened their veins and mingled their 
blood in the ancient rite. 
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Tuik, and vere piofyse m good hor\oured sugccslions for 
my disposal’ He made a note — ‘They arc a tough looking 
crowd, all \cry dark-colourcd, and some nec"Oid as thin as 
possible, wearing onlj a thin shirt, short drawers and a 
hcadcloth which seraes for eseiy purpose’. Lawrence 
leases to the imatrination the state of the hair beneath, but 
there IS an Arab proterb that a desned head shows an 
unecnerous mnd Fe-sal s new amv was lavish in at least 
one respect — 'Ther go about bnstitng with cartridge b''lts, 
and fire off ihcir nfles when they can They are learning bj 
practice to use the sights As for ihcir physical condition, I 
doubt wnelher men wc'c cier harder 

It seer ed to hin that their unin was still an uneasy bond, 
and might be too easily frayed by adversitv , that the shock 
of one sencus defeat m the field, with heavy loss, would 
break their will to continue the war But be found new 
comfort m the sight of the country, so rough and precipit* 
ous The only pncticable routes were throuch sailers that 
would more justly be called gorges Hence he felt that 
even these Arab irrcguUts should be capable of holding up 
any Turki'h advance so long as they were provided with 
light machine guns to sweep the defiles 'The average 
range possible is from 200 to 300 yards', he noted in hts 
report, 'and at point blank ranges the Arabs shoot quite 
well The hiil belt is a very paradise for snipers, and a 
hundred or two of determined men (especially with licht 
machine guns, capable of being earned by hand up-hiU), 
should be able to hold up each road’. 

Having sized up the situation, Lawrence obtained an 
escort as far as 'ianbo, where he waited until a British 
warship put in, and gave him a passage to Jidda, which he 
reached on Nos ember ist Herehefound Admiral \\ emyss, 
with whom he crossed the Red Sea to Port Sudan, where 
they met two Kntish officers, Joyce and Davenport, who 
were on their way to Rabcgh Lawrence travelled on with 
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Wcmyss to Khartoum, where be gave has jnpressjonj to 
Wingate before going down the Nile to Cairo 
Lawrence himself considered the situation ‘full of 
promiJc' so long as some shilled Bntish officers were 
attached to the JVrab leaders as technical advisers Me »as 
opposed to the idea of sending British units into the Hejaz, 
having formed the opinion that such a landing would turn 
the tribes against the Shenf In both these views, however, 
he found hunself in a minority — at this moment and place 
This was natural, for pessimism, proverbully, is alwa)s 
greater at the base than in the front line, and Lawrence alone 
of the European officers had been near the front The 
others inevitably felt the depression that prevailed at 
Kabegh, and inclined to the opinion that a landing in foree 
there was the only sure way to prevent the Turks from 
regaining Mecca A natural tendency to measure a military 
situation by regular standards impelled them to the conclu 
sion that the Arab Army svas incapable of offienng any 
serjous resislanee to the Turks It was a just conclusion so 
long as the Arabs ttied (o practice regubr inethoda 

As a result of his conference with Wcmyss, IVingate 
telegraphed home on November 7th that, in order to hold 
Kabegh against a strong atUck, and after making allowance 
for naval assistance, at least one bngadc of regular troops 
With artillery was required At an alternative, if this was 
refused, he suggested a trained Arab force of J,ooo men, 
also with artillery Realmng the likeliliood of further 
opposition and delay at home, and its dangers, he added that 
he proposed to dispatch the guns and machine guns and a 
flight of four aircraft, already sanctioned, and to begin 
organizing a force of Arabs 

Wingate's telegram was hailed by the Genera! Staff at 
home as proof of their contention that any intervention 
uould become an unlimited liability Robertson seized on 

«»5 
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and e-nphasizcd the ‘at least’. He had had another battle 
mth the War Contraiitec on November end,' sshen Minis- 
ters hid referred lo ‘sthat vtas then happening to Rumania 
and had happened a tear before to Serbia*, they hid dratrn 
'a glooms picture of the figure we would cut in the eyes of 
the world ifanotheralh wasallawed to perish forwantofhclp*. 

With a touch of patho*, RDbertson subsequently co.m* 
plained that such arguments 'were not easy to meet on the 
spur of the momfiit’. Fo" lack of counter-arguments he 
felt that ‘the onlv safe couise was ngidly to adhere to the 
conclusions p’CiiousK reached . 

As he siill sTtjod fast the War Committee tried to shili 
the inconaenicncc bv «hifting the decsion to a sub- 
cemmtetee, composed of Sir Edward Q’ty, Lord Cutron 
and Mr. Austen Chamberhin Here, Grcr was dominated 
by his habitual reluctance lo oiertideoircial nuhtary advice, 
but the qualms of the other two ministers were subdued by 
their sense of the danger in Arabia and its possible reper- 
cussions After a prolonged discussion, that he found 
‘rather unpleasant’, Robertson wasasKed to report what force 
was necessarj- to hold Rabcgh against the potentiil attack. 
He grudgingly agreed to do this, although he added the 
warning — ‘I could never bring mvself to issue an order for 
British trxwps to be emploTed in the manner conteraphted.’ 
It was an Unmistakable threat of rc'ignalion if policy were to 
override his idea of stiaifgj, and it had the more eirect at a 
stage of the war when statesmen, in all countries, had be- 
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come thni-oughly julttcrvjcnt tosoldim thrmigh Jbrjr ftir 
of popuiir chmour 

iiobcrwon drew upa report m which he emphisiicd thit 
we ought tj Itc 'stmnt; enoi^ to meet the maximum, and 
not the minimum, numbers whKh die enem; could einplo}*, 
and on this buis estiainted the requirement ai tvvo mlantr) 
bnpaiies. two artillery Unjpdcs, and two camel corpi rnm- 
pames, with auxiliary service*, ‘a total Mrengih of about 
16,000 men’ As there vrerc nor more than t/,000 Turks 
.nltogoher m the Ilcjaz cveuon HoberUi^i 1 calculation, this 
was certainly a generous cstimaie for a force that woiiJii be 
atanding on the defensive, euveted brtheftims of the Navj 
Hut the higher it was put, obviously, the Irss likely it was to 
be sent ' 

The report when pri^entcd, or the thrnt ihs! pre- 
ceded it, lufrieed to satisfy the I’nme Mmuicr, and the 
attention of other miniMcrt tvas distriatd by the political 
moves which preceded the fall of Mr Asqatfli’s Govern' 
ment Kabegh uat liuriat in iis rums and reltirncd to the 
Bge-jonp obscitnty from svhidi it hsii so surpiismgly 
emerged When the new War Cabinet was furmetl under 
Mr Lloyd George its members natiically had nn desire to 
precipitate an tmmfdntc conflict nith their chief rmlitar) 
adv'ser on such a minot issue And although there were 
subterranem rumliUngs. any danger of revived controversj 
and of Rolieitson’e renewed embwrassment w« allayed L) 

8 soluiion that uas sugfititcd from the Arabian shore It 
was not svithoiit reason, and for more than a military reason, 
that Kobetison m later years paid tnbuCo to ‘the iii'piratmn 
of Colonel Lawrentre’ m achieving a change m the situation 

At (he time he [ tepred bisteport it is clcjr that, despite 
Ills assnranct, he was by no means sure of its acceptance 
Murrij, imlerii, took the precauttnn of comiertratinR two 
btigades at Suer, ready to etnliatk for Habcgli if definite 
' ttt nart ( p til 
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o'ders cimc from England There the force remained until, 
late m January, Murray was orde^d to send i whole 
di^nsion back, to France and told at the same time that he 
need no longer hold troops in readiness to po to Rabrsh. 
These measures cast a somewhat ironical refection on the 
s ehement assertions of inabilitv to spare troops 

Meantime alarms and cxcursxins continued on the Red 
Sea coast The Turkish panting presses m Medina poured 
out propas^nda sheets in which their new noimnceas Shenf, 
All riaidai, announced his intention of ‘banging back the 
Arabs into the right path" and the immmeri ams*al of 
Turkish divisions from Europe to assist the task. These 
sheets, arculatinc mde, had an ominous cTect. Then on 
Drcember ist Feisal sent word to Jidda that Fakhn Pasha 
had left Medina and was advancing down the Wadi Safra. 
Feisal called for reinforcements but the growing icnsioa 
between the brothers, and theinattcniion of All and Abdulla 
to active epenuons, made his prospect a barren one. 
Bntish ships had brought to Rabegb nearly four thousand 
Arab prisoners of war from India, but only a fraction of 
them proved willing to join the Sbenfian forces And all of 
them wanted to be ofTicers. As for the small contingent of 
Egyptian troops which had been sent as a guard for the 
aircraft, they were occupied at first in guarding themselves. 
It was touch and go for some days whether the Arabs might 
not attack them, although less from hostility than from greed 
of loot. It was lucky that a man of Joyce’s character was 
present to steady the Egyptians. 

Down in the south a new gain was lost. Sheaf Xasir had 
occupied Qunfideb in October, under the guns of a British 
warship, but when this left on December 5th the Turks, 
with Bedouin help, chased out Nasir’s men. 

Early in December also, three Turkish battalions with 
600 camelry and three guns attacked Feisal, and drove him 
back to Yanbo His men fled after trifling loss Desertions 
liS 
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multiplied, while the Turks now commanded the route 
tween Yaaho and Rahegh, and had cut off Feisal ft 
All, save by sea lAwrcoce landed at Yanbo during 
crisis. 

On December loth the Shcnf came down to Jidda fr 
Mecca for a meeting with Wilson and Brdmond. 
handed Wilson a letter aslcing for the dispatch cf 
battalions to Rabegh, and sajing that although he wo 
prefer Moslems, in view of the arcumstanccs he wo 
accept Christians Wilson telegraphed accocdmgly to 
Sirdar. But by next morning the Sherif had changed 
mind and withdrew his fc<iuest 

Talk, talk, talk — so it went on Some of the Ai 
leaders at the base urged that troops should be *cnt; oth 
hinted at peace negotiations with the Turks The «' 
that had been poured laco the country in thousands 1 
largely disappeatcd, many of them sold, some to the Tur 
Part of the food supplies had also, it was suspected, gone i 
same way. On Christmas Eve, Wilson and Brfmond w 
several local o/Bcers hdd a coaference to consider i 
evacuation of Rabegh, but decided to hold on as long 
possible. The approaching Turkish force was reported 
about 5,000 strong 

On December 29th Wingate took over the o/Bce 
High Commissioner m Egypt, from which McMah 
had been ousted by hostile forces As the only way to set 
the issue of whether troops were desired. Wingate ssni 
telegram, through Colonel Pearson, that was virtually 
ultimatum to the Shenf that he should mike up his im 
one way or the other. The Stenf replied with one that 
Its very vagueness led Pearson to read it as an acceptan 
of the aid of British troops. Pearson telegraphed accordmj 
to Cairo, and Wingate thereupon asked Murray to dispat 
hfaJgeV bngsde Khrch »«a JJasding rssiy. 

The embarkauon was fixed for Januarj 9th. The loj 
119 
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awiited step t\'as at last deadcd upon It n-as ne^cr taVcn. 
The orders uere cancelled — and finally. 

On January 6th, \\ dson had reached Jidda on his return 
front a quick nsit to Cp%pt On his wa\ he had stopped at 
Yanbo, where he had seen not onl) Feisal but Ijwrence 
Although Wilson had hitherto been strongli in favour of 
sending Bntuh troops to Rabegh, he came back with 
changed opinion He was rrore optimistic as to the situation 
and more apprtHctiss\e of the mction that might follow 
the landing of Cntish troops 

On amsal at Jidda \\ ijson saw the ShenTs last telegram, 
and deemed it unvaiisfactory He wrote to Wincatc to 
suggest that no troops should be sent unless the Sheaftnauld 
actually demand themtn untingand hold himself responsible 
for the consequences of their appearance in the Hejas. 

On January qih ingate sent a telegram to the Shcrif in 
these terms aMthough many of his encourage were m 
fatour of aeceptance, the Shenf hesitated to accept the 
responsibility. He rematned undeaded for two days. On 
the ] tth he replied chat he had no need ofBntish troops for 
the momert, although he wished to retain the possibility 
of calling on them later sf circumstances changed. 

But Feisal, with Lawrence at his side, had already set out 
from Yanbo on a two hundred mile Bank march up the Fed 
Sea Coast, to Wejh. “niis was captured on the 23rd by a.n 
adi-ance party of Arabs landed from ships Two days later 
the British bngade in waiting at Suez was handed back to 
Murray 

‘In War,’ said Napoleon, *st is not men, but the Bsar 
who counts.' It IS still more true of irregular war. 

One hundred and twenty-one years earlier, in January, 
’796» 3 young man of twenty-six had subtly persuaded the 
Directory to adopt an audaaous plan which likewise be^n 
Visth a flank march along the coast — of the Riviera. Law- 
rence, now on the threshold of his urst Arabian campaign. 
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was cxactJj’ two j cars older than Napoleon Bonaparte in hu 
first Italian campaign — for both were born on the same dap 
oFthe jear, August tjth Lovers of coincidence may find an 
extraordinary chain On October i6t]i, thedaythat Lawrence 
landed in Arabia, Napoleon was made General of Division 
in reward for his services in the Vendj^mjare rising, the ensjs 
that formed his opportunity On March ayth Napoleon as- 
sumed command of the Army of Italy, and I.an rence earned 
out his first independent attack against the Hejar railway 
On Mayiotb, the anniversary of the ‘Bridge i>fLodr,frDm 
which Napoleon dated hit vision of 'superhuman' achievc- 
naent, Lawrence would definitely cut loose from the British 
mission to embark, alone wirh the Arabs, on the expedition 
that raised the Arab campaign on tp a new plane and set 
him on a pinnacle apait 

But the parallel should net be pressed tee far. Napeleen 
never attained wisdom nor learnt the folly of phantom am* 
bition Shrinking from truth, he stumbled into the abyss. 


1 At tlie mveting on KoT«ci>bet and the tVir Commiitee boweii 
hefort Robertjon't f i£»d obduracy, but they did not share Ins easy view 
•bat ‘ihe possible occupaiiDH of Rabegb by the Turks had never been 
a matfer of much importance’ lostfuctioM weresrrr to Wenj-ss ‘lo 
give all the naval pioiection to RabcKit which he could’, and to land » 
naval detachment if necessary The Sirdar was lo send wliatcvet nuli- 
lary aid he could spare from ihe Sudan TTie French Government war 
asked (q dispatch arsy (noops they bad avaiiatJe near the scene Afici 
Wingaie’s telegram of November Jth there was a fresh impulse to 
develop these vague provision* into definile measures, an impulse 
which £pired impetus from a fresh mosc by the Frcitch Br^mond 
had added his voice to the appeal fora brigade, and at the same tmie 
had expreased unwillingness to allour his detachment of atillery and 
nuchme-cuiis to leave buet unless they were assuicd of proper infantry 
support at Kabcgh TJ>e French Goverotnent backed him and sug- 
prsted to the Foreign Office that Alvmy couM easily spate a brigade 
iroin the Siiiai front in viewol tfic turfa Vtitiseiy ibw strength ifiere 
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It also oG’crot! to lend Murray * cnnplf of Sene^we HiuJians in 
order to raalitate the sr-thdras^ of one of hn British brt^do. 

This French inten cation was noDc the more palatable to Robertson 
because ofiu intp’ieJ refieaion on tiis strategical di*pc«sin<?ns. 

a. Robertson’s report further stated that troops could rot b: taken 
from anj other thearre, and that if they were taken from Alumr’i 
force ir Stnai he wtnj^d ^la^eto^uSJler»dthe advance to El Anth which 
the War Coniminee had ordered. (In new of this deciaraiioi, it is 
intcrcstirg to note that iliere were in S'nai only t«o weak Turkish 
dninors, totalling some 13,000 nd<s,o;^»»ed 10 the Bnliih, who hid 
more than treble iheir snength J On the ether hirsd, if this adra.nce 
s as made ir si"Quld relieve the menace to Mecca far more cFectirelj 
than any landing at Ralygh ‘by threatening the eaemt's commuTca* 
tons with the Hejaa' ‘h was, moreoicr, improbab'e that the re- 
ported adtance from Mediru on Rabegh and Mecca was being 
attempted, and, if atterap'ed, that it would luccred ’ ‘The diSeultia 
to be osercDine would be enormous, even for the Turks wlw wrre 
aoeurorred to desen warfare ' For ail these reasons, he suV.ntitled in 
conclusion ‘the expedition ought not to be sent’. 

The report, eeruinly, is proof that a General Staff af^feeianon 
may hate more resemblance to counsel’s address to the jury on behalf 
efniscLent than Co a judioal summing up The idea tlucan erentuaJ 
advance 10 El Ansh on the Meditetranean coart six weeks hence 
inigh’ hate an latmediate elTret on she situation near Mecca, and be 
an ciTecaie threat to tlie Hejaz railway, 1 2D miles distant aaoss the 
Dead Sea and desert, w peoiharlr anvtaing It CetUinly surpasses any 
of those amateur cslculaiionsof Lloyd George’s which Robertson was 
so fond of denounong 'flic humour of this confident assurance be« 
comes still more apparent in retrospect when wr maember that the 
Bntish advance was held up a few miles beyond El Arish, and there 
tecumedunul the fuUoteii^ autumn. 
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On Lawrence’s reU»rn to Cairo after hi» first Visit to Feisil, 
he had written a report for Clayton which was similar to hut 
rather stronger than the views hehadeapresseci ar Khartoum. 
It w.ns ‘a short and very pnngcrt note, opposing the dispatch 
of a brigade, root and branch' He considered that the 
Arabs were capable of maintaining themselves jn the hill* 
belt, which Crossed the routes to Mecca, so long as they 
were supplied with plenty of light automatics, with adequate 
artillery to offset the Turkish guns, and with teditiical 
advice. But from his own experience lie was definitely 
against the dispatch of British troops, m his opinion their 
arrival would create so much suspicion and prejudice among 
the Arabs that ic would destroy such unit) as now existed. 
Moreover, he regarded British infanoy as too cumbersome 
for operations in such barren and rugged country, and 
thought that the Turks were qutte capable of evading a 
static force at Rabcgh 

He pitched his argument the more strongly because of 
the preparations he found m progress to send a force. Soon 
afterwards he hid cause to reinforce his objections beause 
of hia discovery that Brdmond. in pressing for its dispatch, 
was influenced by political motives — Lawrence’s suspicions 
Were aroused by a conversation «n which Ilrdmond hinted 
that, if the Arabs resented the landing of Allied troops, 
their resentment would be directed against the Shenf, 
who would in consequence become more dependent on 
Allied support— and ruorc subservient 
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On Ijw fence’s part, also, one maj surmise that his 
objection to a militarj CKpedition was not purclj’ military 
Bremond, later, hinted that Lawrence's objection was due 
to personal ambition, as ‘the amsal of a Brifish general and 
a brigade would ha%e relegated him to a subordinate 
position ’ This suspicion does not accord with the fact that 
Lawrence first raised his voice against the proposal at a 
time when there was no thought of sending him to the 
Heji? and when he had no desire to go 

There was a far more natural nsisan in Lawrence’s long* 
standing desire to see the Arabs achieve their freedom and 
k,eep It independent of foreign tutelage If he did not wish 
to see them ‘protected’ b> the Bntish, stili less did he wish 
to see them absorbed bj the French, and turned into good 
Frenchmen The improvement m their civic virtues would 
not, for him, compensate the loss of what he regarded as 
the essential spirit of liberty And the French were rot only 
a more extensive threat to his idea, but a more active threat 
They would be the cuckoo in his nest 

Lawrence's report earned him neve respect in a quarter 
vrhere he had formerh been r^rded as a disrespectful 
and eccentric )oung avilian in umfonn He was suddenly 
translated in the ejes of General Headquarters From 
amateur to cKpert status This, however, is the usual fortune 
of critics when their cntia«m happens to suit their pro- 
fessional audience I-nwrenc«*s observations and arguments 
against sending a bngadc to Rab^h were most welcome 
to those who did not wish to spare it ‘Murray and his staff 
turned round and said I was a broth of a boy They 
telegraphed mj note in exirrso to Robertson, who sent me a 
message of thankfulness ’ 

So excellent an expert must be utilized further and sent 
where he could continue to u{^old such sound views As 
thij newl) formed opinion in high quarters coincided with 
tb»t already held by the man who knew his work best, 



* W3S told b>- Cliyhw to wturn to Yanbo. rhere 
1 act as lijrson officer with, and adviser to, Pwa! 
ion to this ntwcommiss on, which waste be ofsuch 
ing consequence, may be related in his own words 
being much sgamst my gram I wged my cotnple': 
i for the job said I hated responsibibt)' — obvious!’,' 
tion of a conscientious adviser would be responnWe 
hat in all ry life objects had been gladder to me 
sons, and ideas lhan ohjeors So thcdutj of succeed 
h men, of disposing them to any purpose, Would be 
hardfortne 1 was unlike a soMur tutedsoldicnn^ 

: the Sirdar had telegraphed to London for certain 
officers competent to direct the Arab War 
yton replied that they imghl be months aenving, and 
hiie Peiaal must be hnked tons So I had to go, 

; to others the Arab Bulletin I had founded, the maps 
led to draw, and the file of the war-changes of the 
th Army, all fasciintiDg activities in which my triiiiing 
1 me, to nhe up a mte for tvindi I had no incluuOon 
X levult succeeded, onlookers have pnised its trader 
but behind the scenes lay all the vires of amateur 
o', experimental eonncila, divisions, whinniralitj ' 
there ii a fiick of irony in these tat words, there is 
lure, none of that false modesty which tie foreigner 
s English hjjjocns), aod with which the Englishman 
;gles to hide his thoughts from himself, succeeding in 
ortion to hu individual lack of humour L.wrences 
is arc, rather those of a man whorediies the limitations 
thcr men all Che better for being conscious of hn owr, 
whose low opinion of himsell springs from an acute 
epttoft of the lotrliness of all humaniQ To me at least, 
words are the natural product of his strange, because 
ommonh successful, power of dcticJimcnt 
t was early December when Lawrence hnded again at 
nbo, where the British had now csaWishcd a base for 
U5 
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Feisal and vere accumulitinp supplies There al'o sns the 
nucleus of a regular Arab force in process of fonnatioi, 
and a Bntish instructor. Captain Garland of the Eir)ptiaB 
Armp, who xias a conroissciir in the a-t of demolition by 
d} naraitc Lawrence was to be one of his most apt pupils 
Down south at Rabegh seseral more Entish officers, headed 
b) Jo>ce and Dasenport, had amicd with three hundred 
Eg)ptian troops and a flipht of the Roval FI\ing Co'ps 
These ofneers were also helping to train several hundred 
assorted Arabs who formed another instalment of the new 
Shenfian Regular Arm> How man) ihej were no ce 
ciactl] knew, for their Turk trained officers had retained 
^e modem Turkish, or i$th century British, habit of 
drawing rations for a gcnerousl) estimated number 

Lawrence rode inland to Mubank, where he esme 
uncapectedly in sichi of hundreds of eamp-fires, and heard 
the roanng of thousands of exaced camels’ as well at other 
sounds of confusion and alarm He found that it was Fetsal s 
ST and Feisal himself explained the cause. 

A Turkish detachment had slipped round his outposts 
in the Wadi Safra and cut them oF. then descended on Bir 
Said where they took Zcids main contingent by surpnse, 
and dispersed it in wild flicht Teis-nl hiiu'clf, who had left 
^eid on guard while he tned to raise another tnbal area, 
had heard of the disaster and rushed back with his fi\c 
thousand to bar the road to "i anbo 

an air of panic in the encampment during 
the night that it was fortiinate the Turks did not follow up 
their success Before dawn Feisal deaded to mose to 
another position, as much to distract his men’s minds as on 
tactical grounds Lawrence spent the'next two dars with 
Feisal, and during them obtained an insight mto Feisal s 
methods of command which intensified his admiration for 
the leader who was holding together so shifting and shiftless 
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the widou 

Teml, fig'inng to nake up tlmr last sptrii^, did n 
'Tiost surelj' by Ending of h.s o«n to evrrjnre nithin 
r«ch He ^vas accessible to *H who stood ouHidc Kit tent 
. and he never cut short petitions, even ivhen raen 
carae in chores with their pnrf in a song of many verses, 
and sang them arwind us in the dark His erireme 
patience was a fur'bcr Icssnn lomeof tvhat native hetdship 
m Arabia meant His control seemed equtllv grcit ' 
When Lawrence s*w the amval of the sheikhs of the 
Hsrb and Agerl whose carelessness hid been tnainl) 
responsible for the disaster, he feved * scene, and thouglit 
of the meaning of Feisals name— theswordflishmgdown. 
ward in tliBStroke' Uul, insread I'eissIratlicJthcm genlly, 
chiBing them for having done th'» or that '1 never saw an 
Arab leave him dimiiified or hufe~8 tribute to hu ttet 
and to his memory . for he seemed never to halt for loss of 
a fact, ncr to stu iitble over a retatunsbip ' 
lAvrence also paints a picture of camp routine Just 
before daybreak the army Imam uileretl thecifl lo pnjer, m 
a strident voice As soon as he ended, reieal t Imam cried 
gently nnd miisifalJy from just outside the tent' — an 
ordinary bell 'ent with a eamp bed, and rug, and an old 
Baluch pnjernrpet Anhouronohter.theflaporreiaiJs 
tent U3S thrown back, a* a aig« that he »va» open to c.illerj 
from the household ‘After the morning's newa a tray of 
breakfast would be earned in It consisted of dates, with 
occasion iHysomcodJbiscuitsof cereals Thenreisaldiciated 
hiscwrespondcnceiohist*t>stctetMies,thc casi bcingltciui' 
dated with sipsof bitter coffee and sweet tea alccrnately At 
about eight o’clock Feisal would buckle on his eereniomal 
dagger and walk across totherecqifeon tent, titting down at 
the end facing the open side, widi his entourage in a semi- 
arcIebchmd.andthesuppliantswMlingQUisidefattheirtuin 
The audience was srstnlly fimshed by nooij, when ifis 
household and guests teassembled in tbeliung tent to await 
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ihe luncheon traj, liden mth man^ dishes But Fe sal 
himself was a \en Iieht cater — he smoked incessantly 
— and was apt lo u'as e the Iraj away too soon for the satis- 
faction of those vho lo^cd thar food After lunch came 
talk, otcr coffee and SArupy green tea, and then after 
perhaps an hours refireinent to his tent, the reception was 
renewed A walk followed if there was time Soon after 
SIX the supper tra\ appeared followed bs tall, the rental 
of Arabic serses and an occasional game of chess, with 
cups of tea at intcn als until, sen late, Fcisal retired to sleep 
Feisal asked Lawrence if he would wear Arab clothes 
while in camp as khaki was associated by the Arabs svilh 
Turkish officers whereas Arab dress would not only attract 
less notice but also help his acceptance bj the tnbesmen as 
one of their accredited leaders On Lawrence agreeing, he 
was fitted out in splerdid white silk and gold embroidc-ed 
wedding garments which had been sent to Feisal lately 
(was It a hint') bs his great aunt in Mecca ’ 

It was after this sisit that Lawrence made a report on the 
Arab forces which foreshadows his future strategy — ‘Ai a 
mass they are not formidable, since they ha\c no corporate 
spmt ot discipline, or mutual confidence Man by man they 
are good 1 would suggest that the smaller the unit that is 
acting, the better will be its perfonnance A thousand of 
them in a mob would be ineffcctne against one fourth 
their number of trained troops but three or four of them in 
their own s-alleys or hills, would account fora dozen Turkish 
soldiers When they sit stiH they get nervous, andanmous 
to return home Fcisal bunseirgoes rather to pieces in the 
same conditions When, however, th^ have plenty to do, 
and are nding about m small parties opping the Turks here 
and there, retiring always when the Turks advance, to 
appear in another direction immediately after, then they 
arc in their clement, and must cause the enemy not only 
anxiety but bewilderment ’ 
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to see if the defences o attacked 

F,„ J follotved close on hi, h“'^" , t, long raoBe 

again soon aftec Lawrence , dep^re an 

eachangc which offGcd the dW „,eercd 

Juhema tnbe on I ciwi s w b 

iff the hattlehcld Thdc „ tnake 

.„cd and thtrsty, th^ had fad ceetainty a 

themselves a cup of co A i,a,t be 

Bavout of comic «P'™' i.sappeatance of the Juhema 

appreciated in reliospejt Ibemuppe ^ Lawrence 

had led Fetsal to «' '>7 „ ,7c,,t for Na"' aid, h»t the 
had telegeaphod .0 Captam .Opr war 

question was whether the oppor- 

leemed ctitcnng^ its last . from the parapet of the 

tumty of taking a fine ph» 8 itintoYanho 

Medina gate, of the ftigt Hafend if only the tempons 

This was a good P'”“ralmef, some tnenly feet shove 
were available 7‘7rwn was halfenarclcd by the sea 
the water, the little tow ^ eepanse of sand 

while the land approaches ran Sie wal . 

that eoold be taked bj “J” These atrrved with 

and also by ships' 8"”,7 ?g conoen.ra.ed Hvo ship, w.thm 

teatsuring promptness “f.ham. .h= shallow draogh 

twenty four hours, sending soolh-easieen ceeek of 

nronitoe M31, wp “ 7 the Turks' probable h»e nf 

the harbour, where she ay ch guns As tokneas 

appreaeh, dottunattag '7“^" „b d.o.e of the Da/er.«on 
fell hee seachlight eays c lighting the approach 

the plain outside the t””' *^ 0. eleven there was an 
The air was tense 7' ateol eneountceed the 

ahem when a Yu7*Vmlled out the garnton to msn 
outpostl, and Garland ealM buttressed wrth 

defLees, which had been tasny „ ,„„„e 

earth All lh= shtpS f" 
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the plain vrith their beams But nothing mo'C happened 
When Latrrcnec himself iiio)>.e, after a good eight hours’ 
sleep on board the Su’ *, the plain was deserted 'After- 
wards, ive heard the Turks’ hearts had failed them at the 
silence and the bUae of lighted ships from end to end of the 
harbour, with the cene beams of the searchlights rescaling 
the bleakness of the glwis the) uould hace to cross So they 
turned back and that night, I beliesc thci lost their war’ 
So it ma) well hate seemed to those at Yanbo at that 
critical moment ^ et, wilh a longer honzon, the idea of a 
single dramatic turning poinl seems questionable It does 
not accord with the nature of the Arab war, diffuse in tine 
and space In such a war, ideas that graduill) csoUed into 
a changed itafe had a more decisnc signiilcanee than any 
particular act If the change that was now about to deselop 
might be dated from the passise pyrotechnic display at 
lanbo, a discussion which took place on New Year's Day, 
1917, has a greater claim, because it gave birth lo the idea 
that made an old project practicable 

Back in October Fetsal had proposed an advance along 
the coast to occupy AVcjh, 180 miles north of Yanbo, and 
form a new base there from which to operate against the 
Hejaz railway, threatening the lifeline of the Medina 
garnson But the projea was postponed and its prospects 
undcrnimcd by the Arab reverses in December The 
Shenfian forces had been thrust back on the defensive, and 
were dinging prccancnisly' to lanbo and Rabegh It was 
only Feisai’s personal hold over the tribes that was keeping 
them together If he were to move away , his departure might 
easily spell the fall of both Y'anbo and Rabegh, for neither 
All nor Zcid had the same power of personality and their 
performances hitherto had diminished such prestige as they 
had enjoyed Yet if Fcisal remained the end was almost 
as probable The immobilization of the Arabs, if it con- 
tinued, would soon mean the demobiltzaticn of their forces 

f|0 
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Wdson cams up joYanbo, on hr* way to Ep>'pt, and urged 
on Feisal (he necctaty of the move to Wejh, is T’eJi n its 
value. He promised that the Fleet would suppo't the 
advance and also safepusid Rab^h until Wejh bad been 
occupied Feisil was fulh ahve to the adwntagcs. but still 
tiubioua about the risks The doud was dispersed hj the 
iightofanewidai.-vdiichpromKecttodislract tiieattentiwiof 
the Turks from the coast in thesouth while Feisal was moving 
north It originated mth Jjiwrcnce, although completed by 
Feisal’s local knowledge in the choice of the best sires, 

This vital suggestion vras that AUlnlL-i, who h.idadsanced 
from Mecca in i^cember to the naghbourhood of Medina 
with four or Uve thousand Htcgu'vs, should move to the 
Wadi Ais some fifty miles oomh of Medina From this 
well-watered valley amid the hiUs he could rot only be an 
immediate menace lo the raihvay but could intercept the 
camvans that avet bnngmf supfhes ic Medina from Hail 
In Central Arabia. The Turks were makir-g slmr progress 
towards tUbegh, hirnpered bt the raids of the Hnrb tribe 
In their rear, and tliev would hardly fail to react to this 
greater menace to their hfc-linc 

Once adopted, the plan put inlo operation with 
remarkable promptness On January snd Lawrence earned 
out s prelimmar) move to gam eaperieoCB ir ra'diag aid 
help cloak the departure from yanlw. IV.ih a p.irr) of 
thirty five Arab camel-men be rode south-east Co a vallc) 
near the Turkish lines of cotnmvmication, cliinbed over the 
precipitous ridge, and opentd fire on the tents of a Turkish 
pest. Satisfied with the pime they had caused, Lawsence’s 
party crawled back over the ndg^ regained their caraeli, 
and rode bock to Tanbo, bnnguip in itso stray Turks whom 
'hey iiad run across. 

The same mommg, January Jtd, the Arab army made a 
preliminary bound to Oniis, a group of vt ells fifteen miles 
inland from Tar bo, and about ten mites north of Mubarak. 
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Here thcv cou’d still co'cr Yanbo aid ret hire taVei t 
stnde on the:r wiy to -while avraitiic a repir fioi 

Abdulla For simplicitr of O'ganiuuoi Fcisil rude up 
the mass of his expedition from the Juhcina tnbe, in -whose 
temtorr he was now- operatinp, although he added a spnnk- 
lirg of the Harb, the Atciba, and the Bi!h — m whose 
temtD’7 'Wejh hv — to piie it ‘i nanr»tnbed characie*’. 
He also took his \gevl bodvgua-d, tweh c hundred dashing 
car'd men, who hid been onginalU' raised br the Sheikh 
of Russ from the peasants of the Central Arabian oases fo" 
semce in the Turkish and had come oscr to Feisal 

complete when the Revolt took place 

Lawrence accompanied Feisil on the ma-ch out to Owais, 
a colourful procession " hen the stanng stgral was gis'eo 
Fcisal and his bodrguard mounted, -while the othe' conci- 
gerts, standing beside their couched eanels, lined the road 
waiotig to follow tn his wake As he passed each m turn 
ther gate a silent salute, to which he responded with t 
'Peace upon rou' Once the coluruj was ei the wap the 
dnuns struck up and the whole b-mke into a song in heieur 
of Feisal and his family. Lawrcrce rode oi h« left and 
Sbarraf on hts right, while immediately behind came three 
banners of faded c^m^on silk with pit spikes ‘It looked like 
a n\cr of camels, for wc filled up the adi to the tops of its 
banks, and poured along in a quarter of a rule loic stream.' 

La-wrence himself rode back from Owais to 1 anbo to 
settle details of the rva'*al co-operauon in the advance on 
'Wcjli As a pretaution against anv sudden Turkish spnng 
on Yanbo, he look the opportunity of troiirg the accumu- 
lated stores aboard the Hardi^ge The problem of loading 
them quickly witho-ut aviliTcd port faolities -was solved 
by a happy expedient. The Haretrgi had large squire 
ports on her lowest troop-deck along the water level, these 
were opened and a thousand tons oF nfies, ammunition, 
food and other suppbes were pushed straight la ‘like posting 
ij» 
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. bo«'. And > 
jcnmudy P™””"! ,|,j „orthmrd march Thur of old 

floating base cwallcdinthcirmvasionofGrcece 

hadthePcrsianhoitbeenvi Wilson and the 

Meantime Ali, P from Rabegh, while 

Shenf, advanced some f^jy ju^kish encampments 

the British aircraft and led Ah to pii’b 

Thu drew Imhhn ’ bLmc so emboldened 

„,d 5 olmosl >0 ‘""J; eboul -to robe -p 

thit he telegrophed hoeb P ,. He hod actuelly moved 
d„p„s.l,or.s for the eme'of „.„,i on h.so.n comp 

a few miles rearer, when \Vejh 

caused a fresh recoil / on„nucd his march north as 
AbdulU far his part ^^jly ,o his cause, they 

plinned. It had led the battalion posted south of 

surprised and destroyed a Turkish ^ d 
Medina. On J«nu*ry t3«h Ab^ Medina and Isden 
captured a Turkish conwy ^u" disappeared with 

With gold -nearly Abdulla established himself 

their loot. On January 9 

safely in the Wadi Ais. ,hat Abdulla was 

As soon as Fcisal suges behind the co 

moving, he had bepn nearly ha f way to 

hills to Rir el Waheidi. where nc La^^. 

Wcih and only four mile* fro« They 
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tional mask in «« 0 
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informal vrsT affronted bi Lawrence’s, and espedallv 
bj what seemed am talk, of the Arab arm)* 'lapping at the 
gates of Damascus within a jear’. LawTcnce's exultant 
burst of enthusiasm crated on \icker7, who had not felt 
the depression now macicalJv hftinc as Vanbo was left- 
Vickcrj, on the other hand, jarred Lawrence br a remark 
that service in Arabia was professional suiade, and also 
offended his sense of fitness bj weanng a Bntish helmet 
under his Arab hcadcloth An old Arab guide, who saw 
\ icker) nd’ng in front of him, sudderh med ‘Mashaliih, 
the head of an ox'' ssionished at the spread of his headcloth 
— and this so tickled Lawrence’s sense of humour that hrs 
laughter stung Thus a needless fnction was gereraied 
between two men, both exceptions! in their own wap. 
Vickerj disappeared from the scene too carlp to shire in 
the ultimate tnuinph, or to diseoser in Lawrence those 
qualities which made other Regulars such surprising 
admirers and so surpnsinci) read) to be guided bj* tie man 
who was nominally their junior 

Vjckerr, on amval, went with Boyle and Lawrence to 
Bir el Waheidi to confer with Fcisa! as to the arrangements 
for the ads-ance on ^VeJh. The force totalled oi er ten thou- 
sand, of whom 5,100 were camelry, and 5,300 were on foot. 
Fifty, whom hlaulud proudli called asalry, were mounted 
on mules and had already prened so useful that Lawrence 
had telegraphed to Lgypt for another fifty mules, which 
were now landed -they stampeded as soon as they were 
ashore and caused a hilanously exciting disturbance before 
they were recaptured and sad^cd. For its fire-support the 
force had ten machine-guns and a battcrj- of four Knipp 
mourtain-guns, now manned by Arab crews. It had 
been found that as long a:> they were handled by Egyptians, 
the Arabs, as at Mubarak, were apt to lease the guns to 
maintain the battle while they took a rest. Another advan- 
tage of the transfer was that, ustead of the battery having a 
«34 
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clasped hards -with the Fleet at thctf distant goal. As vith 
Sherman's army, the tclegrapli, here a ssirclcss telegraph, 
brought them as a final comfort good news from the theatre 
they were quitting — that Yan^ and Rafaegh were still 
secure and Abdulla close to the \Sadi Alt. 

‘After lunch the tent was striKfc Wc w ent to our camels, 
where the)' were couched in a circle, saddled and loaded, 
each held short bs the slave standing on its doubled fore-leg. 
The kettle-drummer, wining beside Ibn Dakhil, who 
commanded the bodsguaid, rolled his drum seser or eight 
times, and c\'cr) thing became stiU Wc watched FeisaL 
He got up from his nig . caught the saddle-pommels 
in his hands, put his knee on the side and said aloud, ‘Make 
God tour agent’ The $Ia\e released the camel, "hich sprang 
up. When it was on us feet Feisal passed his other leg acrost 
Its back, sviepthis skirts and his cloak under him by a wave ef 
the arm, and settled hunselfinthesaddlc Ashiscarnelinoved 
wc had jumped for ours, and the whole mob rose together.’ 

The Agejl, on an order, moved out lo right and left a» 
wings. A patter of drums, and the poet of the right wing 
burst into a song, of Feisal and the delights he would aiTord 
them in Wejh The right wing took up the refrain A few 
moments later the poet of the left wing retorted with a 
similar cxtcinpoic verse, and tlwn the whole bodyguard 
burst into their marching song. 

The march had not gone far, udien two solitary horsemen 
appeared. They proved lo be the Emir of the Juheini and 
Colonel Kewcombe, who had just landed at Umic], heard 
tlie news and galloped lo catch the column. He was brim- 
ming over with joy at bang in time for the adi enture, and 
he brought to it an outlook that accorded with that of both 
Feisal and Lawrence 

Hiy coffimg', wifeft flight so dsi?)' have caused disconi 
because of his seniority, made for harmony as well as 
activity. ‘Skinface’ Ncwaimbewas one of those exceptional 

Ij6 
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ratn vho, themaelves standipg out above the nass. tetof- 
nirc unhesititmgly the superior gifi» of another, because 
they are free from the jealousy vhxh common!)’ enfolds like 
a doud the peats of nunland s range Long sojourn in the 
desert may have aided Nemnmbes clear sight He judged 
men bv their worth, not by their rank, sod harng convinced 
himself of Lawrences cjualities his *aJe idea was to give 
them full scope Lite a cnefceter who comes in to bat late 
in the mtiings'when his sides best batsman is matter of the 
bovling, Newcombe sought ii'iibing better than to back up 
the man who was miling the runs When be joined the 
erpeditiofi he asked Lawrence What do you want me to do^’ 
-saying that 'teiiionty didn t matter a damn’ 

One of the first points on wluch he took Lowrence't 
advice was on the rjueenon of weanng Arab dress Lawrence 
remarked that ‘if a few Arabs svere to go to Wigan in Arab 
dress, the children would probably throw stones at them' 
Newcombe aait the point and from that time on dressed 
« an Arab as long as he was with FeuJ s army 
The geeoftd day s march was delayed by heavy ratn until 
theafterncon, towards evering ptogress quickened when the 
force retched the Egyptian ptlgnm road, a Irosd, well 
beaten track tbt ran beside the shore More delajs were 
caused by lack of water on the louie, and lack of time- 
sense among tlic Arabs The primuirc Juheina had no 
umt cf time smaller than tlieday.oroFdistance longer than 
the span or shoriei than the stage— itself a variable, 
according to the riciet s inclination and hts carrel And thi^ 
Could not realire a number latget than the digit* Such 
Conditions were z compliraiion to stafTsvork 1 
The force was two days behind twre table when at last 
It retched the Wadi Hamdh, a trough fifteen miles wide 
which was the mouth of a dry nvet longer than the Tigns 
Here was the flood water pod of Miu Zuc.bat, where ihcy 
camped, and were joined Shenf Naur of Medina, young 
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aid audacious, v-ho had been harassing the Turks at "Wejh 
for treeks past. Manjr also of the BiHi tnbes cane to ssreli 
the advancing host, and to consume more time in tilL 
Nesreombe decided to nde ahead on a fast camel to meet 
Do)Ic at Habban, arrange that the I!arJir-e should return 
there again svuh svater, and secure if possible a postpone- 
ment of ihe nas'al part of the attack on \Vejh But on reach* 
ing Habban, hiinsclf delated br the /Irabs’ leirurcliness, 
he found that the liardtrgt had left an hour before. So he 
could do nothins;, berond trailing until she returned— a 
tr)ing cspcnence for so energetic a leader. 

Lawrence, follottinp ncit day with the army, heard 
distant 6nng that suggested the Nasy had grown Ured of 
waiting for the Arabs 

When the) at last reached Habban on the afternoon oflhe 
&4th, the> found that the Hardi^gt had returned and her 
boats were landmg water-tanks in a hasardous *ea. They 
heard also that Wejh hid already been attacked, although 
the llarJifge had come away before the end. After maktnga 
heroic speech to the garrason on the importance of fighting 
to the last man when he heard that Feisal had reached Abu 
Zarcibat, the Goicrnor had slipped off in the night with his 
few camelry, heading for the Hejaa railway. The tsvo hun- 
dred Turkish infantry had stayed to fight, but were subdued 
by the nasal gun-fire, so that the landing party captured 
the place without much difficulty Onh about a third of the 
gamson escaped. 

The news, and the prospect of loot that might soon be 
gone, now so quickened the tune-sense of the Arabs that 
ihev began trickling northward during the night. Only a 
small proportion iiad been able to get a drink from tic 
water-tanks at Habban, for the animals had come first. 
The men, indeed, coseredthe last fifty miles on half a gallon 
of water and no food. But no physical pangs could check 
them now. "When dawn broke, Feisal and his assistants 
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.f, rMdv for the final advance, and 

r,ll,=d the “''“"5““ whether the gtrnson 

attack if necessary, for _ ,E were soon met, 

was still “‘'"'e twp.showofresiitance 

trying to escape, bu y Arab* as tlacy crested the 

No further shot g^«*'** . . ^ ,n the possession 

hat ridge, and they f™"* “U'd Tort a .cote of men 
of the Aiab landing P^ty- , . „ a cheaply non 

killed. By Entopean .0 imbued with Amb 

victory, but I.awrence „[ptr uneasy because of 

standard, that the “ . . | spread through ah the 

the t^y Its ripples he lik'^ the kind that 

families beteaved. on to further ones, 

the Arabs of^h» need marked > stag' 

and Lawrence s ® f irtcgobr warfare 

m the evolution of his th y 8 ^ *“r 

Nevertheless, the “f*“7 fthe A ah Revolt, htom 
point for good in the ‘vo .„ri a new danger 

Lt moment the danger «' Me« ,,a„ad on the horaon 
,0 the Ttitkish a Itential danger, as Wejh 

For the moment tt f,„m the tad"? “'J 'J,; 

ua, one hundred 

butithaathepracticnledrecto ,,, , he Arabs 

coit of it. The initiative pa« j „ pEnenl r=«ua 

British ...craft and pladina Z“'‘ a™ X 

Of the Turkish troops .he deSle. of Medj.a 

boldcned to advance, and 

and el Chair Hejar. force 

A laTRc part of the Tu^wsh J ^^lichmcnt of abou 
bit by bit to guard the ^ Composite ' 

S.e thousand, known ” ^,„.on three hundred m " 
formed at Tebuk, an u»P°'™',a ,he ... ComP""''^, ^ 
north of Medina. Another. | iP, Torkiib 7 

was formed at Ma'a" another ""'T ‘ ' 

Division brought dnwn^m_^Syr, „p,„,lly 

credit account of the ' J 
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about three thousand strantj, later rose to stsen thoust-d 
E^ erf uni! of force drasen north b'ousht co*n 7 <iund inte-es' 
to the Arab cause, aucmcnUnc the adherents cf the She-if 
as the Turk’s power of retaliation diminished Mo'eo\c', 
these Turkish forces could no lonccr be conccntra'ed TheT* 
hadto be parcelled out amon^ the rianp stations on the li--, 
posted intnre-surrounded blockhouses Irs’cad, n—elr, of 
division of one into three, it meant multiple sub-dinsion 
Such were the results that flowed from this dmant: of a 
wedge into the flank of therailwir rone on which the Tu'ks 
depended Hitherto the Arabs had knocked at the poin'ed 
end of the railwar, and hurt themsehes tn the cFot Xow 
thep had expo'ed us '•ulnerablc Icncth The almost bloodless 
move to \\ qh had piereed no vital organ, won po deosise 
battle, but u had changed the Turks at Medina into a 
beleaguered gamson althouch ther suFc'ed no actual i:ege 
• • • • • 
tSTIRtODt 

Tl*' An ef Hd^Jhrg Ar^ii — arJ 
The domestic sequel to Wejh was less happy than th" 
strategic relations between the Arabs, and the British 
miiitar)' mission passed throuch a di^ncult phase, dunng 
which the issue balanced on a knife-edge — not nertlr 
proverbial That improvement cane and p'ospcct widened 
was due to Fcisil 9 cxaxnple of tact, to the proof given by 
sev craloftheBntish Ofiicersthat they were capableof holding 
their own tn Arab tests of endurance, and to Lawrence’s 
subtly extending influence — especially with Feisal 

The weeks that followed t^e capmre of W qh had giv en 
nse to many awkward iradents, and an ominous atmosphere 
The Arab chiefs were so quick, to susp-ct intcrfcreicc that 
they were ever readj to resent the presence of infidels 
Many of them behaved as if the Bntish ofiicers were 
them servants, and set an eatamplc of rudeness that was 
140 
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countrr, 'f ”' *'“■'■ , Oi >i>oll'»' 0™”“ T'l 

m time w S" “f “ „„r from J.uf, llm Ao.1. 

Newcombe asked qoes i he had not come to meet a 

eontemptooosly tematked that 

KaCt, but to see ptsal f eonlempnious b'Jttviom 

When th, sand other mstmeo ^^,,^>0000 and spoke 

came to Feisal s ears he assembled ^ jeahnB 

to them sttmghtlg •='''”B *f Jd'coie fat .0 help them. 
,e,th a British officer . „e„edas oneof themselves 
deserved tespect, and should be u aj.^ , gradually, 

S stdl. rmsal set the OJ^P'^'^rfnd even, in vatymB 

thellntisholiieeescametoKi" 

decTee. appreciated _ go between tni 

^ tJavettheless. there » *®JS J Jong them later 
eoiialuy and the ascendency the backBtound 

E 3 Atthis bm=U»ren« ^ A„houBh e 

-,n the confetenee tent « ^ pataded it .0 h « ' 


attained AtttMS nni= .. ©utside ._®i,,,ie 

— in the confer^f*^® t®"* cj,„ee he paraded it so h 

Js already m Fe.saU o s camp igaoted 

that made their bl»d ^d »a S „ 

Astonished at his »;’fi;„en.' they -re mohned 
past hitn or spat in P ^ lU 

mTcdan'*'’?. _...>.e,ofErTP' 
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Arab iB .liTtt are uttaOj ' 
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ascnbc hi* capacity to eat humble pic' to his upbnnsini:, 
to hts own 'Street Arab* past But on the memory of so”"! 
of the more discerning was engraved a picture of Law 
rcnce ‘sitting mute, gmng no orders but using his infiu 
ence, watchirig everything that pissed and weaving his 
schemes' 

When the campaign moved north, his method would 
change — and he would come out more into the open Not 
orlj because his own prestige had grown, but because no-* 
of the Sherifs, sav e Feisal, earned the weight in the noni 
that thej did in the Hejia Lawrence s joumej ro*th in 
Mij, which cuimtnated m the capture of Aqiba twomonthi 
later, would mark the transition 

But from his earlier eipenenee be evolved a theo-y of 
the ort of handling Arabs which he wrote out in the fonn of 
Twenty Seven Articles —as a mnddential g^iide to 
newcomers from the Cntisb Artny who rnigh: wish to 
proht b> that eipenence It is so illuminatins, not least on 
his own mind, as to be uc'th rep'oduong in extract 


The ‘Twenty Seven Articles’ 

Handling Hejaz Arabs is an art not a saence, with 
exceptions and no obvious rules 

I A bad start is difncult to atone fa*, and the Arabs 
form their judgments on externals that we ignore When 
you have reached the inner arclc in a tnbe, you can do as 
you please with } ourself and them 

z Learn alt you can about rourAshraPand Bedu Get 
to know their families, dans and tribes, friends and enemies, 
wells, hills and roads Do all this by listening and by 
indirect inquiry Do not ask questions Get to speak their 
* TLb AnSptsrrl oT Sbsnf* 
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dialect of Arabic, not yonn Until ynu can understand 
their allusions avoid getting deep into conversation, or 
jotl TPill drop bfiiks 

2 Iti matters of business deal only with tht cojnminder 
of the army, column, or party m tthich jou serve Never 
give orders to anyone at all, and reserve your directness 
and advice for the C O , however great the temptation (for 
efficiency’s sakc^ of dealing direct with his underlings 

4 Win and keep the confidence of >oiir leader 
Strengthen his prestige at Tour exoense before others if 
you can Never refuse or quash schemes he may put 
forward, but ensure that they are put forward in ihe first 
instance privately to you Always approve them, and after 
praise modify them iiisensibiv causing the suggestions to 
conic from hint) until they are in accord with yatir own 
opiAion When you attain this point, hold him to ih keep a 
tight grip of his ideas, and push him Ibrnard as firmlv as 
possible, but secretly, so that no one but himself (anti he 
not too dearly) is aware of your pressure 

5 Remain in touch wuh vour leader as constantly 
and unobtrusively as you can Live with him, that at meal- 
times and at swdfence you may be na'urilly wiih him in his 
tent Formal visits to give advice are rot so good as the 
constant dropping of i«as m casual talk When stranger 
sheikhs come m far the first tunc to swear allegiance and 
offer service, clear ont of the tent If their first impression 
IS of foreigners in the confidence of the Shcrif, it wilt do 
the Arab cause much harm 

6 Be shy of too close relatiatts with subordinitcs 
Continual intercourse with them wd! mike it impossible 
for you to avoid going belund or beyond the instructions 
that the Arab C O has given them on jour advice, and in so 
disclosing the weakness of h» position you altogether destroy 
your own 

7 Treat the sub-ehicf* of jour force quite easily and 
lightly In this way you hold yourself above their ieiel 
Treat the leader, if a Shen& with respect He will reiurn 

* «4J 
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your manner and you and he will then be alike, and aboie 
the rest Precedence is a senous matter among the Arab* 
and you must attain it 

B Your ideal position is arhen you arc present and no* 
noticed Do not be too intimate, too prominent or too 
earnest Avoid being identified too long or too often with 
an) tribal sheikh To do jour oork. sou must be above 
je^ousies, and jou lose prestige if jou arc associitcd with a 
tnbe or class, and its inevitable feuds 

9 Maqmf) and develop the growing conception of the 
Shenfs as the natural ansfoctaev of the Arabs Inter tnbal 
jealousies make it impossible for anj sheikh to obtain a 
commanding position, and the onir hope of union in nomad 
Arabia is that the Ashraf be universal!) acknowledged as 
the ruling class The Arab reverence for peciigrce and the 
Prophet give hope for the ulnmate success of the Ashraf 

10 Call jour Shenf ®idi* in public and private Call 
other people by their ordinarj names, without title. 

11 The foreigner and Cbnsfian >s not a popular 
person in Arabic WaveaShenf in front of joulikea 
banner and hide your ctvn mind and person If jeu succeed, 
JOU Will have hundreds of miles of country and thousands 
of men under j our control, and for this it is vrorth bartenng 
the outward show 

la Clingtight tojoursenseof humour Youvnllnced it 
cv erj da) A dry iron) is the most useful tj pc, nnd repartee 
of a personal and not too broad character will double 
jour influence with the chiefs Do not cause a laugh at a 
Shenf except amongst Shenfs 

13 Never laj hands on an Arab, jou degrade jourself 
You may think the resultant obvious increase of outward 
respect a to jou, but what you have real)) done js to 
build a wall between jou and their inner selves it is difficult 
to keep ouiet when everything is being done wrong, but the 
less jrcu lose your temper the greater jour advantage Also 
then JOU wili not go mad joursetr 
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end of all annoyances that yuu 
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, j. Do not try to do too «n 7^ perfectly 
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rrcntallj', in the comfort that thej* mean Also then the 
Turk will not hang j on, when jau arc caught 

19 If you wear Arab things, wear the best Clothes 
arc significant among the tribes and jou must wear the 
appropriate, andappearat ease in them Dress like a Shenf, 
if they agree to it 

20 If 50U wear Arab things at all, go the whole waj 
Leave your English friends and customs on the coast and 
fall back on Arab habits entirely It is possible, starting 
thus le\el with them, for the European to beat the Arabs 
at their own game for we hase stronger motises for our 
action, and put more heart into it than they If jou can 
surpass them )0« base taken an immense stride towards 
complete success, but the strain of living and thinking in a 
foreign and half understood language, the savage food, 
strange clothes, and stranger wap, with the complete loss 
of pnvac) and quiet, and the impossibility of ever relaxing 
jour watchful imitation of others for months on end, provide 
such an added stress to the ordinary difficulties of dealing 
with the Eedu. the climate, and the Turk that this road 
should not be chosen without serious thought 

21 Kehgious discussions will be frequent Say what 
you like about jour own side and avoid cntieism of theirs, 
unless you know that the point is external, when you may 
score heavilj by proving it so With the Bedu, Islam is so 
all pervading an dement that there is little religiosity, little 
fervour, and no regard for externals Do not think from 
their conduct that they arc careless Their conviction of the 
truth of their faith, and its share in every act and thought 
and principle of their daily life is so iniimaie and intense 
as to be unconscious, unless roused by opposition Their 
religion is ss much a part ofnature to them ssis sleep or food 

12 Do not try to trade on what you know of fighting 
The J?r /32 ronCrunds taci'cs Leaw? the Seda 

pniiciples of war as thoroughly and as quickly as y ou can, 
for till you know them your advice will he no good to the 
Shenf Unnumbered generations of tnbal raids have 
t4& 
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i^npct YOU to Don’t pUy for safety 

inaction may be true, bu ^ reasons 

left for you to <livmc You mu« nnu 

before shaping jhm logical exposition 

another '® ”‘®'’„-,o,, Their mmds work just as 
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tribesmen Amb town poor rchtiona arc 
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as In spite r^tr.l and theie 
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SPREADING RIPPLES 

r.j U r t 1917 

Ft ul 1 svtttit bnrp 1 frn*i al! t» Oftruor* ji tS* fi lirjy tr- btjoa - 
Pci cs) ft tn Jed Freoch inbue » Uojd OecTB- BrftJ «n «Jr»-ce 1 t» 
Pjlti rt Dcji IT ir»ik o-'pcs oa theadnact » jJbw lo njl f»— iVy t m 
iVe d'jtrt □ D ■ Fo kiStpp 1 d call it fi» TV d-IjT Irirp * thr-it of 
Turk ih » hdriFi) from Mtdiai tomcfctte PiNuae-A till loLaartcCe — 
nd a ckince for rtEta oa 

Tub capture of Wejh opened a netr horizon m both the 
political and militarj spheres The former recened atten 
tion first, lar^elj owing jo Laxrrer.ces sage ads ice, pressed 
with emphasis, that u would be best to enlarge their political 
base of action before beginning militarj action— so that the 
subsequent operations could be of wider range and yet more 
secure 

The political effects of the wedge became manifest 
almost immediate]}, and continued to augment, gismg a 
Urger meaning to an old Chiefs remarL dunng the advance 
from lanbo — ‘It 11 not an armj, it is a world which is 
moving on ^Nejh ’ 

The Billi tribe, for the most part, did not delay to offer 
their services to the man who had $0 successfully established 
himself m their temlory This accession, although an 
uncertain one, enabled Feisal to release the Juheina to 
assist Abdulla in (he Wadi Ais area 

Lorth of the Billi temtoiy lay the Beni Ati} eh, who like 
wise promised aHegiince and free movement through their 
country North of them again, lay the southern most tnbes 
of that vast area ruled by Nun Shaalan, the Emir of the 
Kuwalla, and head of the great confederation of the Anazch 
Although his military support against the Turks could 
hardly be exjiected _>et, because of his dependence on the 
148 
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™,kcl. of D™sOUS ,ra k,s bcnovolcot n™- 
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“tIo e 
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Another ‘"^c ' „ action on the far side of 
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Egypt leading 'he forco of the h«» ^6 ^ Citade at 

After his capture he had tr P y^j^peaedly, failed 

Cairo, but the blanket tope fa . „ b.j been 

to belt hiB weight, and. g, blanke.sl When he 

te taken - and fined Ac „f b„ Arab friends i» 

heard of Djemal Pasha . ea=c»t „ow given 

Sjriahe vnlonteeredto^iat^ „„ gcing 

command of the new A 
formed 
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Finally, after Tvceks had passed, Auda himself appeared, 
gauntlj majestic, the \er} figure of a warrior 

In thirty tears of incessant warfare he tsas said to hate 
slam setent)-fi\e men «ith his own hand, ciduding Turks 
whom he did not Irauble to count He had been wounded 
thirteen times, and znarned twenty-eight times A slumber- 
ing solcano, he was a charming companion until he ceased 
to smile save that he loved to tell appalling stones about 
the pnratc character of evenone, himself included That 
daj of hts coming was a das to be remembered It meant 
so much to their cause But he relieved the solemnity by 
giving them a lighter incident to remember, when he 
sudderl} dashed out of the tent and pounded his false teeth 
in pieces, explaining —T had foi^otten Djemai Pasha 
gave me these I was eating my lord's bread with Turkish 
teeth ’ 

By the time Audajomed them, the military sequel to the 
capture of 'Wejh was in acuve development It took the 
form of a concerted senesofnidson the Hejaz railway, with 
the aim of interrupting supplies and loosening the Turks’ 
hold on Medina Now that British officers, of bold initia- 
tive and trained judgment, were av-ailable, as well as ample 
explosives, these raids became a far more senous interrup- 
tion than in the past, when the Arabs hid simply pulled up a 
few rails — usually re hid by the Turks within a few hours 
No longer would trains run into Medina every alternate day 
with unruffled regularity. 

The five hundred mile stretch of railway between Ma'an 
and Medina was divided into three almost equal sections — 
Ma'an to Tebuk, Tebuk to Medatn Saleh, Medain Saleh to 
Medina. From Medain Saleh, a caravan route ran east- 
wards to Hail in central Arabia Just south of it was El 
Ala, whence a caravan route ran to the Red Sea coast at 
Wejh, one hundred and thirty miles distant. But these 
two important stations, like Tebuk, were strongly gam- 
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.ontd Hence the opening mid! ttete ermed nbovc ind 

'"The first he-ivy stroke mas dclniered by Garland Seinng 
ont from Wejh on February rath, with a P”'* ° 
Bedonm, and moving southeast he reached the rail"'? »« 
Toweira after an eight days' camel ride PPff 

leoorts Ihat trains now tan only during the daylnne, he 
Sgrf that he had time to make ” 

hand he had Just tune lo complete the laying f 
ehaige and to tun laaek feoni the line “ ™ 

batelyeeaupleothiindiedyaedsaway 

when he had gone only fifty yar ® , , -yjje crasb 

rails, and ■opW/'’”” an^H' ^ 

J,r“d mt'oHheu b&ousm 

:s!rpt-!Ltte“r;CiVi'ofup--^fi= 

before they reached him , f^qujncy, and 

The raids multiplied in ’'i' ” o„ the nigh, of 
Newcombe proved north of Medim 

March 3rd. he Thrsta..=n ^va. stormed. 

Saleh, with a party of A stretch of the hue was 

fifteen pnsoners were taken, wrecked if the Arabs 

wmcked More might fi”' ieo, 
had been as thorough as m Hoth he and 

Hornby became anoth^ ,nd took .0 

Nwcombe revelled m „ -nd Davenport joined 

Arab dress completely. Uabech. 

in the game, after their arnval^fron, Uabcgli. 
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For 'U'fncaf" =s iveJI 35 »be o'^r-s oi t^e Jpoi, qu cUt 
aj'p'eaated tie ad^mritacc of opc'atirfi acriJns* the e-'— rs 
tenuous and «*n' tnc fanL, instead of atruns' his s'‘0't faiil- 
birrrd below Medina. This I*d to a pn>^rt^sn-lv 
rorthward co'-centraliDT of fo'Ce and cro*t On March 
Sth, \\’lnc3te case orders to \\il$en to evaniaie Rab*ch 
and b-irc the Ecfptian detach'^ents, as srell as the A.'ab 
rcculz's, up to ^^elH There also was row insuillcd tb" 
fl oht of aircraft u'^de' Majo- Ross, ti"* Eca’pt.an detach 
nent coitinuirc to set irainlr as the pua-d ose- its lard sg 
ground The French detachment, howesc, was onlr irosed 
as far as 1 an bo, where it fo'^-d a raw b3SC,a."d co-tinu-d 
to as' 'it the fo*ces of ^li and Abdulla It was row at las* 
reinfo'Ced bt a mountain battcT, fo' which B er'oad had 
lone apfsealed 

This separaaon of the French and Bnt sh also help'd to 
dintimsh the chances of fncuon, rbei, esea thotsefa 
perso-ij relations we*e of ea good, was so art to ans* f'O’a 
difTcnnc political interests and «till rno’c, f*©"! Bussiooa of 
each others lao nes D Te-ences we*e aaentua'ed, first, 
br the tender.cv- of Hussin and Abdulla to plat 0? o'-e a!Ir 
acaifttt the others in O’de* to Xcep thc'n l»th from ui*er- 
ference, and, second, bv each ally’s fear of arousinc Arab 
suspicion* if thcT appca"ed to be co-operating ie» elos'V 
Abdulla, in particular, was ner readr to *ow the s-eds of 
distrust. In Ociobcr, when u^nc t^e dispatch of a fo*ce 
to S3Te Rabech, he had complained to the French — ’^^Tut 
the Bnash fear is nc* Moslem op nion, but that Tou will 
come la the i tram ’ The capture of Eajthdad bv the 
Bntish in March caus'd a fresh access of mistrust, and 
Abdulla accused the Bnti'h of b-eahaag faith with the 
Shenf But the Arabs were even more mistrustful of the 
French ceb'ts to esrablish a pohacaJ and conme'caJ 
footing in the Hejaz, and dowed an amusing apatude m 
frustrating them. 

*5» 
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tiona accordingly I the military sp 
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and undetcutrents. Sfnu'.ted_ '"Ll 
and anxious to ose hiS large h„,h in Cairo 

Suei, Btdmond sought to wm rr 
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on the Arab coast for his project of occupyinc; Aqaba He 
found general agreement as to the idea but polite difTeienccs 
of %iew when it came to the question of execution The 
General Staff in Egypt had no more desire to send a force 
to Aqaba than formerly to Rabcgh Fctsal, whom he 
\asitcd at Wejh on Jamnrj 31st, had no desire to see a 
Franco-Entish force at Aqaba When Ilrdmond spohe of 
the place being lightl) held, Feisal neatlj turned the argu- 
ment into a reinforcement for his own lepl}, that he could 
and would undertake the capture of Aqaba without Euro- 
pean aid 

Bidmond had alread} seen Lawrence in Cairo and bad 
tried to enlist his support He had only succeeded in 
arousing Lawrence's suspicion of his ultenor motive A 
Franco-Dnttsh force at Aqaba might be as great a bamer as 
a hostile Sirhan to his aim of spreading the Arab Res olt into 
Sjna Hiding his deeper objection he told Hr^mond that 
Aqaba must taken from the rear as otherwise the moun- 
tain bamer behind tt would bottle up any advance from it 
towards Ma'an Failing to deter the Frenchman br this 
sound strategic argument, Lawrence hastened back to Wejb 
to warn Fcisal before firdmemd arrived He had thepIeasBre 
of listening to Feisal’s answers to Drfmond, and enhanced 
Br^mond’s displeasure by hts aggravating smile 

Baulked in his Aqaba design, Brimond was henceforth 
reduced to fostering the operations against Medina 
Doubts of his zeal m this direaion had apparently been 
aroused in France, for joffre, the Commandcr-m-Chicf, 
had recently sent him a telegram sajing — ‘From your 
telegrams, you seem to fear the taking of Medina by the 
Arabs, by reason of the cncour^cment that it will give to 
their aims in Sjna This attitude, already known 10 the 
English and to the Shenf, ts hkedy to give nse to the belief 
that wc arc trjnng to go back on our agrecnients, and may 
have senous consequences for the development of our - 
*1* 
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Robertson instmcted him— ‘Jo be as aggressivs as possible 
ss-ifh the troops at )our disposal subject to your main 
mission of defending Egypt’, and added that he did ‘not 
quite understand sehj', when Murray had occupied El 
Arish and cleared the enemy from Sinai, it should be 
necessary to keep so Urge a proportion on the lines of 
communication The question seems pertinent when we 
compare this estimate with the far smaller force that the 
Turks allotted to guard their far longer lines of comiauni- 
cation against an omnipresent threat. 

When this new impulse came from home Murray’s 
preparations to occupv E! Ansh were almost completed 
They had certainly been lone m tnatunng In his truly 
excellent history of the Palestine Campaign, General 
W avell, himself an eminent professional soldier, remarks — 
‘The lines of commumcaiion orgamted for the advance 
across Sinai were a tt picall) British piece of work — slow, 
ssry expsBSise, immensely solid. The famous epigram of 
Tacitus on the Romans — “they make a de«e:t and call it 
peace’’— might apdy be inverted for this Brtuh ad«nce — 
“they turn the desert intoa workshop and call it wur’V 
It is claimed that ‘it was Sir Archibald Murray’s fore- 
sight in basing the advance from the first on so broad a 
foundation as the standard-gauge railway and 2C-inch 
pipeline, which made possible the subsequent drive of the 
army up to and beyond the gates of Aleppo’. But this drive 
did not take place urtiJ twenty months later, thus alJowrng 
a somewhat long Inteiral m which any defects of a more 
rapid preparation in 1916 could have been remedied. And 
in the original ads-ance, which at last began at the end of 
192 solidity did not suffice to prevent a check 

‘Elaborate water arrangements' delarcd the pounce on 
El Ansh until December 20th. 'Ihen, just when all was 
ready, the enemy withdrew.’ An empty town was occupied 
on the morning of the 2 1st. The garrison of this Turkish 

ij6 
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outpost, i,CoC3 Strong, had falleii back on the fortificJ posts 
of Magdhaba and Rafah The foimer, uhich lay inland, 
and was thus a threat to the flank of ary Airther advance, 
was captured by Chauvci's mounted force on the J3rd, 
after the gimson had put np a fight so stout chat Cliauvei, 
fearing lest hs might be held there withour water, had 
actually issued orders for a withdrawal just as the defenders 
began to give way 

The riilway was pushed forwaid across the twenty miles 
to El Arjsh by January 4tlt— a coatratt lo Che previoui 
rate of progress On the evening of the 8th, Chetuode 
advanced against Rafah with Chauvers force and an 
additional brigade tic surrounded the Turkish position 
soon after dawn, but (he curious course of the Magdhaba 
fight was here fcpeaced In the afternoon orders for a with* 
drawal had been issued when, suddenly, before the order 
Could reach them, the men of the New Zealand Mounted 
Sngade siormecl the key of the position 

But It waa Turkish foHy, and the false pride of keeping 
their foot on Cgyplian territory, which hart provided the 
British the chance of bnnging off these two coups Kress 
von Kreasensicm had vainly urged the withdrawal of these 
outlying garrisons to the fram Gaza-Beersbeba line of 
defence And the loss of over three thousand men serious!) 
diminished the already weak garnson ^ ihis prsitiun 

To meet the advance of three Bntish infantry divisions, 
and two mounfed disisions, the Turks hid only one virik 
division and the remains of a second And they suffered a 
Continual dnun from Arab desertions, an effect which nay 
Justly be counted an indirect credit to the revolt in the 
Hcjiz A third weak division iva* brought down by the 
Turks in rebniary, dunng the lull of neatly three months 
that followed the Brtush adsance to Rafih But even to 
they could oppese only some 13,000 fghtiiiR men (titles 
and sabres) necessarily scattered, to the 40,000 of the Hriiish 
»i7 
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Thus there svas the prospect of the 'big success’ that the 
Bntish Government destred. It was importart, however, 
that no large rcanforcemcnts should reach the Turks. 
Three weak div isions were holdiog down the restless AralK 
in SjTia, and at the most one of these might be spared. 

But in Arabia there was a TurlLish force almost as strong 
as that which faced the Bntish in Palestine. Far stroncer 
indeed, if we count the three divisions south of the Hqaz. 
At present that force was being pinned down at no expense 
of man-power to the Bnnsh save a handful of ofneers Such 
a distraction of the enemy’s torce from the ’decisive spot’ in 
Palestine should surely have gladdened the heart of the most 
doctrinaire upholders of the textbook pnnaple of concen- 
tration. But if Medina were abandoned and the Turkish 
forces withdrawn northward, the scales in Palestine would 
bedeasivel) changed 

Early in March a telegram from DJctjI Pasha was 
intercepted by wireless m Cairo. Only part cf it could be 
deciphered. That part, however, seemed to conv ey an order 
for die cv*acttation of Medina, and for the Turkish forces to 
retire north op the railway in mass *It suggested an order 
of march, with baggage and headquarters on an accon- 
panpng tram.’ 

The obvious danger to the British plans in Palestine led to 
an urgent appeal from Cairo to Feisal, to take Medina if 
possible or otherwise intercept the garrison on Its retreat up 
the railway. A messenger was sent down to W’cjh by a 
special ship to tell the British mission of the Intercepted 
telegram and urge prompt action. Newcombe was up 
Country, operating against the railway, so Lawrence took, the 
responsibility of urging instant action To meet the appeal 
Feisal hastened to move /onrard detachments to a chain of 
four advranced Kasirs rear tie juilwar, againsi which the 
raids were now muhiplicd. And Lawrence himself decided 
to set out for the Wadi Ais,tospur Abdulla to attack Medina 
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na the General Suff desired He was ill with d}!ieBrf)7' at 
Che time the mcssjgc canic from Clayton, hut he refused to 
let hia weaknesa baulk him, and he Set out with a small 
escort of mixed tribesmen oo the long camel ride through 
(he hills lint the elTort trued hi$ strength so hardly that he 
could scarce!} keep his seat, and twtcc suffered from faint- 
ing (its In ihis pitiable state hts muKi sms haunted liy 
the ever present thought that he might collapse completely 
on (he tvay, and be handed over to (he nurse ilian unmedical 
care of the desert tribesmen, hii misjion unfulfilled 
To add to these physical and mental trills, at the first 
evemng 8 halt a <}u^trc! occurred among the party jn which 
one of them, a Moor, murdered an Agcjli It ms settled 
with primitive justice by an informal court manial on the 
murderer The other Apeyli demanded the desert law of 
blood for blood, and Lawrence in vain tried to dissuade 
them rinally, seeing ibat if baulked ihcy would lake 
vengeance privately, which would start a new blood feud, 
Lawrence forced tuniKlf to carry out the cummsry erecu 
Cion of the murderer, shooting him w«h his own hand 
Somehow, he scarcely knew how, lauarencc succeeded m 
holding out against his weakness until Abdulla s camp was 
reached on March 13th There he delivered lip message 
and then staggered to a tent, sphere he lay ten days recover- 
ing his strength As his head cleared, while still too weak 
to be on hts legs, he hid lime to think More time than he 
hid ever hid since the Revolt began, and with experience 
behind him on which he could reason IIis thoughts went 
back to the many hooks of miliUry theory he Ipd read in 
pre war days They worked forward from these to the 
actual conditions of the campaign in which he was engaged 
The contrast between ihac theory and present reality were so 
great that, gradually, siinling new ideas took form m his 
mind — ideas that would be revolutionary in elTccc 

a >(9 
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MARTIAl REVERinS 

Uj.<( ,g,3 

1\ i“57 Marshal Saxe’s Rt'ents ef rf-' /In tf ll’er T^as 
published posthur’oush The book, bccatne a nilitary 
classic of the i8lh ccnturr it eras translated into EnEli'h 
in the verv rear of its publicatto*! Its innediate success 
may base on'ed something lo Saxes farpc as a commande*, 
the man who had beaten the Enebsh in FlindcT Put it 
oired mo-e to the onttmaJirr of Sase s miliiaiy ideas, which 
had alreadT made their mark in the actual practice of wa' 
Incw, more des eloped tn his book, and gencraiing a greater 
force, they came like a shattenog blast to the encrusted 
contentions of his time 

In an age of regulantr he introduced irreculanty as a 
leser In an age of unmobilirr he coiled the spring of a neir 
mobthty In an ace of profes«iooal pedant-r he showed tnate 
fieeriom from custom — and no'ft of the scientific spint of 
inquiry — than any of the generals of the French Resolu- 
tion, who were able to operate in much freer conditions 
He teas, perhaps, fo-tunate to be not onlv Nlaunce of 
Saxony but the most successful of all the Marshals of the 
century He certainly showed discretion in svuhholding 
publication of his Re ents until afte' his death For his 
manner of cnlicisri was no less devastating than his pro- 
posals He prefaced them by the remark. — ‘\S ar is a 
science so obscure and imperfect’ that ‘custom and preju- 
dice conSnned by ignorance a'm its sole foundation and 
support*. He desenbed the prevailing theo'y of \\ ar and 
Its sacrosanct dogmas as no better than ‘maxi its blindly 
adopted, without any examinatian of the pnnaples on which 
they were founded . . . our present practice is nothing 
160 
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wore ihan % pawuc compliance #ith received aistom* to 
the grounds of -which we are absolute strangers’ 

In seeking to rescue hii suceessors from the bandage of 
convention which had reduced i8th century warfare to a 
draught-board fortnsluy, he saw that the conditions which 
produced i/nnobihty acd rigidity muat first be remedied 
And he saw mest of the W3>s in which to remedy them, 
though not all of bis ideas were applied even in the Wars of 
the Revolution Some waited for the 20th cenhiry 

In h« dictum that the whole secret of the an of war rests 
in the legs and not m the aims'^ he anticipated Napoleon’s 
well known sa} mg that his victoncs «erc non by the legs of 
his soldiers also saw like Sherman in Georgia, and in 
contrast to Napoleon and hii 19th century disciples, that 
there is a limit, determined by mobility, to what one may 
call the 'economic size' of any particular army And that 
the effective strength of an army may cease to increase when 
its numbers cause a decline jci mobility, unless jt is engaged 
in passive defence or is within fortified lines 

SiK declared that *3 Renera! of parts' with an army of 
such econoinis size would be able to dominate an enemy 
double the size — ‘for multitudes serve only to perplex and 
embarrass’ 

The army of hts dream took its inspiration from the 
Roman Lcgmn, that rematkabJe blend of strength with 
flexibility, but he did more than mere]} adapt this to the 
1 8th century conditions, suggesting innumerable improve 
menta in armament, equipment, and tactics all tending to 
develop the power of matiocuvre and apply fire in minccuvre, 
especially through releasing the independent action of the 
individual In particular, he proposed to cut down tramport 
and rid himself of the encumbrance* of magarines Rut the 
significance of Saie s Icgitmary organzatipn was greater as a 
whole than m its parts For here in embryo was the ■dm- 
sional system’ — the organization of an army in separate 
|6| 
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divisions capable of movin'; and acting indcpendcntlj* It 
meant that an armi, hitheno a Jtmbless trunk, grew ams 
asith which it could gnp the enen> at diffcrenl paints while 
it struck him at othere Tlirouch this, aboic all, strategy 
was to be rc\olution«cd tn the ^^a^s of the Resolution 

Saie was no less creame when he pissed on from these 
'branches’ of an arms to what he styled the 'sublime 
branches of the art of war* Here his teaching is distin- 
guished by Its innetr jet continuic) of ideas on the art of 
plating upon the enems commander's mind, upsetting his 
balance and dislocatinc hts dispositions In his imaginary 
cases one can trace NapoleonK combirations in embryo 
iTiinglcd with a Hannibalic guile— ever) plan hides a trap 

Sases fame «as obscured, and his influence thereby 
diminished, by the spectaculat successes that Fredenck the 
Great achiesed so soon after h:s death — snetones that for 
all their bnlliance brouchi Fredenck to the serge of ruin 
and cast the shadow of bankruptcy oier a strategy which, 
m Its pursuit of deeisne battle, lost sight of the goal of war 
As a creative military mind Fredenck ’s cannot compare 
with Sale’s It 1$ an irony of histon —and also a tragedy — 
that his reputation should have overshadowed Saxe’s But 
in France, at least, and by his criticism no less than his 
construction, Saxe paved the way for that renaissance of 
military thought which in turn, through the more developed 
ideas of men like Bourcct and Guibert, gav e birth to what is 
erroneously termed the Napoleonic method Napoleon 
certainly applied it, within the kinits of his understanding 
He did not create it 

In the glare of his triumphs, however, the source of his 
system was lost to sight Nor was that all The very system 
Itself that was the source of his success became obscured, 
first, by his gradual distortion of it The difference between 
the system to which he was the fortunate heir, and the theory 
which became his legacy, might be expressed by drawing 
l6a 
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» distinctian tsawcan Donaparte and Napoleon. General 
Bonaparte applied a theory that created an empire for him. 
The Emperor Napoleon dcvciopcda practice irhichtereched 
his empire. It wrecked other empires a century liter. 

From 1806 onwards the supenonty of numbers which 
Napoleon enjoyed, from the vast resources of imperial 
power, had a growing influence on his conduct of war If 
he still exploited mohdity, lie unconsciously pinned his 
faith to mass, and subordinated his art to his weight. In 
his campaign* after Jena he was too apt to rush at his 
opponents, confident that his machine would crush them 
if he could only bung them to battle. His victories were won 
less by surprise than by sheer offensive power, expressed in 
his new artillery fsclics of n massed concentraiien of guns 
to blast a selected spot At Cylau he suffered a check, and 
st Aspern his first defeat 

His Victories, mereovet, were purchased at a cost which 
earned an tncreasinp dram on his military bank'bilancc of 
mari'power The intoxication of success had upset his 
balance of mind In tStj fits binkewpecy was declared and 
m 1815 an undiscliarged banlcnlp^ m debt again, went to 
serve hissentenceat St- Helena — a world debtor's prison. 

He pud the penalty of wolitmg tho law of economy of 
force, which depends on mobility and surprise The new 
mobility — as conceived by Saxe, Bourcec and Guibert — 
had the purpose of concentrating superior strength ag.Ttnit 
the enemy's weak pomW, of concentrating it urerpcctedly 
at vital points that the enemy had been deceived into weaken- 
ing. It was abused when employed merely to form a 
superior mass — to multiply numbers at unweafeened points. 
The true virtue of the new power of mohtle concrniration 
lay in its variabiiit), not w »is dcnsitj It meant the power 
to shtifilc a hand so deftly that a trump could alwajs be 
produced at the critical point: not mere!) a quickened 
power to assemble a hand 
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But Napoleon had tended increasjnglj to forget his early 
sleight of hand, and to rclj on the hand that fortune dealt 
him, trusting in the mere strength of his cards Thus he 
lost points and finalh the rubber 

The lesson was lost on the generations that followed, 
blinded bj the glamour of his colossal gamble The onginal 
Napoleonic sjstem was obscured liy the Napoleonic legend 
In this darkening of militar} thought there dm eloped a 
swing of the pendulum back to jmmobilitj —due to the 
new theory of mass, on which fresh weights were piled b) 
Napoleons disaplcs, beginning with Clausewitz and cul 
mmating wuh Toch Gathering momentum the pendulum 
continued with fatal force until it crashed on the hard 
realities of 1914 and buned itself in the immonble trenches 
of the Western Front, from which it aras only extracted 
after four y ears of elTort that left Europe exhausted 

Orlj in the East, espeatlly the Middle East, was mobility 
giien opportunity, and the opportonity taken But there, 
mote signifcanily, arose a new and extreme theory of 
mobility, winch was applied with dramatic success and had a 
far reaching effect in irregular wurfarc But it has, also, a 
message for regular warfare, of still greater potential range 
That thcorr eioKed from the reveries of Lawrence as he 
lay on his sick bed m Abdulla $ camp 

His thoughts travelled back to the military books he had 
read while at Oxford They were »n astonishingly wide 
collection for a man whose main interests were medieval 
architecture and pottery, a far wider course of study than 
almost any regular soldier had undertaken, certainly in 
England He began when about fifteen or sixteen, on what 
he calls — the usual school boy stufT, Creasy ’s Fijttsn 
Dfasiie Baitlis of ike IVcrM^ Iwapicr s Htuiry ef the If ar tn 
the Pentnjula, Coxe’s THarilenu^ky Mahan s Jnfliterce tf 
Sta Pvvttr on Rtuery, Henderson s SnnevaH Jaehon 
Tough matter fora schoolbgrv s digestion — and Henderson 
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was the bounds of many a StaR* College student s hortson. 
Mixed with these Lattience read many Icebrucal treatises 
on casttc-buiidmg and saeges — old ones such as Procopius, 
Vegetius, and about Demetrius Poiiorcetcs. 

A little later he came to Chusewitz and his school, to 
Caemerrer and Moltke» Coltz and some of the post'iSyo 
French military writers These seemed to him Sery paruai 
books’, even Clausewm, and so, being di?sitisficd, he 
worked back to Napoleon himself On the waj he hid a look 
at Jomini and Wilhsen, and >n the latter at least struck s 
definition of strategy that made a deep impression —‘the 
study of commumcaiion’ Tlicn he sias drawn, through 
reading a Trench study of Napoleon’s Italian campaign, to 
‘browse’ in Napoleon’s correspondence ^ a series of thirty* 
two volumes! 

This had inspired Lawrence with a desire to stud\ the 
textbooks that Napoleon himself had studied Thus he 
earns to Cuiber; and, going a step further back, to llourcet 
and Saxe So far as 1 have discovered there is only one copy 
in Llnglind of Buurcet's treatise, and that lies m the War 
Office library. 'Hus, like oiher rare books, Lawrence 
tracked down through the adnee of Regmsld Lane Poole — 
‘my most unpoitifical official tutor at Oxford, who had read 
every book, and remcmDered the best ones' 

These writers pleased Lawrence because he found 
‘broader principles’ in them Sue stayed in his mind, ye: 
a! the back of his mind Later I^wrcncc would regard 
Saxe as 'the greatest master of his kind cf War’, but that 
was after Lawrence himself had made «ir, and gamed 
practical expef.ence. At the time he felt that ‘CJausewita 
was mtclJectually so much the master of them all that 
unwrillinglv I had come to Wiese in him’ 

Apart from this inCclJcctual mtwest tn the thcorr of war, 
Lawrence had studied quite a number of battlefields — 
mainly for ihe interest of re-CTcatmg them on maps ITegin- 
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rung with sieges, direct!) related to his pursuit of castles, 
he had tried to get an idea of the bigger movements’ He 
had Suited Rocroi, Cricj, y\BincDurt, Mnlplaquet, Sedan’, 
and one or tivo other battlefields of 1870 He also ‘saw 
Valm) ard its neighbourhood and tried to re fight the 
whole of Marlborough s wars’ ‘nien, when he went to 
S)ria, he followed step b) step the campaigns of the 
Crusaders 

But these excursions were not tindcrfalvcn with any 
CQwsaous pwTpost of ftwvng himself for fvitme cowwwajid 
Nor was his reading M) interests were only m pure 
theory, I looked everywhere for the metaphysical side, the 
philosophy of war, about which 1 thought a little for some 
years ' Now in an unforeseen wa) he had been drawn into 
action and found himself unfortunate]) as much in charge 
of the cainpmgn as I pleased 

In such circumstances the clear thinking man is often 
more handicapped than the purel) instinctive iran, or at 
least more conscious of his handicap when suddenlj called 
on to practice what he has casuaOy thought about as a 
pastime The strangeness of direct contact with an actmtj 
familiar at second hand makes him acutely aware of his own 
dcficienaes of training He is apt to exaggerate the profi 
ciency of fellow w orkers whose air of naturalnes m the 
little things they arc used to doii^ effectivel) conceals from 
him, for a time, their limitations in that sphere outside 
the familiar routine that the) fulfil without reflection But 
if he continues, and hns leisure to reflect, his greater capacit) 
for thought maj provide an impulse to clear the ground of 
accumulated debns, and aclneie a new construction on his 
wider foundations of stud), which he can now check by 
personal experience of actual conditions 

Plunged suddenly into action at Yanbo, Lawrence s 
immersion had been too complete hitherto for him to nse 
to the surface and get his head above water Now, however, 
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enforced inactivity served him as a life b»o} It :i true Cfial 
after his first visit in October he had nritten a reasoned 
appreciation of the situation which showed a masterly treat 
merit of the immediate problem, but there had been no time 
until now to ponder the course of future action or develop a 
theory on which to act 

Hi 9 thought retraced the course of ihc campaign in the 
Hejaz, from the time that Rabegh had seemed in imminent 
pen! The professional soldiers had put their fingers on 
Rabegh as ‘the key of Mecca , and had urged the import- 
ance of holding it None of rhem, Hritish or Prcnch, had 
regarded the Uedouio as cf any value in defending it or an; 
other fixed position The course of events had justified iheir 
view 

Vet he himself, with no professions) reputation to loss, 
had reported (hat *tl>e tribesmen (if strengthened by light 
machine guns and regular officers as advisers) should be 
able to hold up the Turks indefimtel>, while the Arab 
regular force was being created’ The issue paradnxicall}, 
bad justified his view also Although the Arabs had given 
way whenever attacked, Rabegh was still intact 

This might be sheer luck Indeed, the Turks had given 
his appreciation a nide shock by breaking through the belt 
of hills that he had deemed impregnable Yet their advance, 
with Its worst obstacles pissed, had petered out True, it 
might certainly have been renewed, and have reached 
Rabegh, if Feisal had not sudderly moved to Wejh, and 
produced a threat ro the Turks' ConimuniCations that had 
sent them scurrying back Perhaps it had been the mere 
prospect of this threat that had made them hesitaw so long 
in tbctP advance on Mecca Even so, it looked as if this 
failure to reach Rabegh, when they began adiancmg, might 
be largcl) cxplamcd b> the disonce they hid had to travel — 
by the one hundred and forty mdes that separated Kabegh 
from Medina So long a* the Arabi hid space to fall back, 
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iheir deinjnng power equnalent to defensive power 
And they could have the adrsncage of unlimited space so 
long as thcj had no aital point to coser That advantage 
was possible with a nomadic people — hence a further argu- 
ment for transferring operations northwards ‘The snrtuc of 
irregulars laj m depth, not m force ’ 

But merelp to delay the encmi, and present them from 
wimiinp, was not enounh — according to the tcstbooks 
Field Semcc Rctrulaiions said that ‘the defensive amtude 
must be assumed onlj in order to obtain or create a fav our 
able opportunity for decare t^er<i'e eclitr This meant 
that the Arab inbal forces could be onlj a strategic stop-gap 
until the Arab regular force was read) for action ‘Irregu- 
lars would not attack positions and so they seemed to be 
incapable of forcing a decision * 

*As was almost inevitable in view of the general course of 
military thinking since Napoleon, we all looked only to the 
regulars to win the \S ar U e were obsessed b} the dictum of 
Foch that the ethic of modern war is to seek lor the enemy’s 
army, his centre of power, and dcstrov it in battle ’ 

That was the purpose which Lawrence had come all the 
way from ^\eJh to persuade Abdulla to attempt The 
Medina garrison must be destroyed But how sras it to be 
done^ Spurred on by the urgent appeal from Cairo he had 
set out from Wqh to carry the message, without pausing to 
think out Its implications But now m his tent, with the 
fever subsiding, he could c^itate the problem at leisure, 
as far as the dies permitted Hts mission began to seem 
rather unreal, if it had a spice of humour 

Lawrence sought to find, and it was not easy to find, 'an 
immediate equation between my book reading and our 
present movements 

‘Huwtrvcr, ^e boo\s gave me i6ie aim oS war quite pat, 
‘ the destruction of the o^anized forces of the enemy’ by 
* the one process, battle” Victorycouldonlybe purchased by 
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Hood This was a hard saying for ui, as the Arabs had no 
organized forcesj and so a Turkish Toch would hav? no aim 
and the Arabs v ould not endure casualties, so that an Arab 
Clausewjtz could not bu> his victor) These wise men 
must be talking metaphors for we were indubitably winning 
OUT war — and as I thought about it, tt dawned on me that 
we had %von the Hejaz war We were m occupation of 99 
per cent of the Hejaz The Turks were welcome to the 
other fraction till peace or doomsday showed them the 
futility of clinging to our wmdo^pane 

It was a satisfying thought, and a surprising one, jet the 
more he turned it over in his mind the clearer it shone 
But then what about Medina? And the answer flashed out 
from reflection —’why bother about Medina^ Lven if it 
could be captured, which was clearly impossible with 

f resent means, wlut would be the good of capturing it? 
ndeed — here was a furiher thought — would it not be 
harmful to do so? 

‘It was no base tc us, like Rabegh, no threat to the Turks, 
hkeWejh just a blind alley for both The Turks satin it or 
the defensive, immobile, eating for food the transport 
animals which axere to have /rtoved them to Mecca, but for 
•which there was no pasture in their no« restricted lines 
They were harmless sitting there, <f wc took them prisoners 
they would cost us food and guards m Egypt if we drove 
them northward into Syria, they would join the mam army 
blocking us in Smai On all counts they were best where 
they were, and they valued Medina and wanted to keep it 
Let themi' 

‘This seemed unlike the nlual of war of which Toch had 
been priest, and so 1 began to hope that there was a differ- 
ence of kind between him and us lie called his modern war 
‘'absolute" In it two nations professing tncompaCible 
philosophies set out to try them in the light of force A 
struggle of two immatcnal philosophies could only end 
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when the supporters of one hid no mo'c meins of resis'anc* 
An opinion can be argued with a conMction is best shot 
The logical end of a war of creeds is the final destruction cf 
one, and Salammbo the classical textbook instance’ 
Fodi seemed to ha^e gone back to the old tears cf relicion 
His philosophy might appl) to the struccle between France 
and Germanyi but not to the Bntish attitude, Tor all 
efforts to mike our men hate the enemy, just made them 
hate war ’ Moreover, an) war that stopped short of 
the ertcrminatiwi of the enemy people, as even the wo'ld 
war would, obnously fell short of ‘the Foch ideal’ Thus 
although Foch and bis fellows of the I9lh century school of 
nutitar) thought talked as if ‘absolute’ war was the onlj^ 
kind, Lawrence now began to rcnlite that iC was ’only a 
\anet) cfwar and I could then see other sorts, as Clausewitz 
had numbered them, personal wars for dvnas'ic reasons, 
expulsive wars for party seasons, commercial wars for 
tnding reasons' 

'Then I thought of the Arab amt, and saw that it was 
geogriphical, to ocaip) all Arabic speaking lands m Asia 
In the doing of it we might kill Turks we disliked them 
very much 'iet“killinc Turks" would never be an excuse or 
aim If they would go quietly, our war would end If not, 
we would try to dme them out in the last resort we would 
be compelled to the desperate course of blood, on the maxuu 
oF‘ murder" war, but as cheaply as possible for ourselves, 
since the Arabs were fichting for freedom, a pleasure only 
to be tasted by a man alive ’ 

This newrcaliutionof the narrowhonzon of the accepted 
teachers of the 19th centuiy, the men who had formulated 
the doctnnes which the armies of Europe were now trying 
to carry out, with rather poor result, led Lawrence’s thought 
hacL to iboie iRth. coatwxy tewtbwr, wtoie. ^tvaev 

pics’ had long ago impressed him It gave him a new appre- 
ciaUon of Saxe in particular, and of those Rnenes which 
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Cariyltf, the devot« of rredcrick, had scornfully dismissed 
as 3 ‘stnifipie military farrago, dicMted a$ I sivoutd think, 
under opium’ If Lawrence had ever hid any inclinatjon to 
accept sucJi a verdict he lost it now Through experience 
he now saw Saxe, roc as a dreamer, but as a supreme realist 
Ic Vias Saxe, he remembered, who had written — T am 
not in favour of giving battle, especially \t the outset of a 
war I am even convinced tha» an able genem! cm wage war 
hi9 whole life without being compelled to do to' Tech hid 
held Saxe up (o ndtculc fur that rent irk, cnnimsting ic with 
Napoleon’a remark m 1806 — There is nothing I desire so 
much as a great battle In scornful comment Toch had 
added ‘The one ivants to avoid hattle his whole life, the 
other demands 11 at the first opportunity 

Lawrence, freed by contact with expeiienee from (he 
metaphysical spfll of Clinsewitz, could now appreciate 
Saxe 8 practical point of view He saw that Sixe had kept 
his mind on the ultimate «m of war, to which bartle is eniy 
3 means Saxe himself had fought several btctles, all 
victories Hut he did not light battles foi biule's sake, like 
Kapolfon and his heirs svere inclined to do LAwrrnre 
began tr wonder whether, having been compelled to cut 
adnfc from i'oeh s theory, he could not instead apply 
Saxe's Where focli s had, obviously, no relation to the 
actual condilians, Sate s might be adapted 

It was Saxe who had remarked — ’there 15 more address in 
making bad disposiOOBS than is commonly imagined, 
provided that they art intentional, and so formed as to 
•drill of bring instantaneouslj converted into good ones 
nothing can more confound on enemy, who has been antia- 
pating a victory, than a stratagem of this kind . ’ The 

remark might have been com^ to fit the Hcjai campaign 
So long as the /irabs had been conccntnited in face of the 
Turks the scales had turned against them Once the) 
begun sVttleh tnA A bid tiMned civc octwt o-ij . And ti« 
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more thsr hid become separated the worre had become their 
enemv's plight. 

Lawrence now turned to studr his future problem in this 
new light. 'M) personal dutr was command, and I began 
to unriAcl command and anil^'Se it, both from the point of 
Mcr of strategv, the aim of war, the sjneptic regard which 
sees e\ervthing liv the standard of the whole, and from the 
point of new called tactics, the means towards the strategic 
end, the steps of its staircase * ‘In each I found the same 
elements, ore algebraical, one biological, a third psychologi- 
cal. The first seemed a pure science, subject to the laws of 
mathematics, without humanity It dealt with known 
in%ariables, fixed conditions, space and time, inorganic 
things like hills, and climate, and nilwais, with mankind 
m tape-masses too great for indmduaj vanery, with all 
artificial aids, and the extensions given our faculties by 
mechanical insention It was essentially formulable.’ 

’In the Arab case the algebraic factor would take first 
account of the area we wished to conquer, and I began idly 
to calculate how man) square tnilcs . . . perhaps a hundred 
and fort) thousand , . . and how would Uie Turks defend 
all that . . . no doubt hy a trench line across the bottom, if 
wc were an army attacking with banners displayed . . . 
but suppose we were an influence (as we might be), an idea, 
a thing inv'ulnerable, intangible, without front or back, 
drifting about like gas* Armies were like plants, immobile 
as a whole, firm rooted, nourished through long stems to 
the head We might be a vapour, blowing where we listed. 
Our kingdoms lay in each nun's mind, and as we wanted 
nothing matenal to live on, so perhaps we offered nothing 
materia! to the killing. It seemed a regular soldier might be 
hAp'iess without a target. Me wo«W own the ground he sat 
on, and what he could poke his rifle at. 

“Then I estimated how many posts they would need to 
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contain this attack in depth, sedition putting up her head in 
every unoccupied one of these hundred thousand squire 
miJes I knew the Turkish Arm) inside and out, and 
allowing; for Ks reccBt extenston of faculty by guns and 
aeroplanes and armoured traim, still it seemed it would 
have need of s fortified post every four square miles, aril a 
post could not be less than twenty men The Turks would 
need sik hundred thousand men to meet the combined iH- 
wilU of all the local Arab people They had one hundred 
thmisard men available It sermed the ajscia m this part of 
command were ours, and climate, railuays, deserts, techni- 
cal weapons CQuld also be attached to our irlerests, if we 
realiied our raw maieriats and were apt with them The 
Turk was stupid and would believe that rebellion was 
absolute, like var, and deal wtth it or the analog) of absolute 
warfare Analogy is fudge, emhow, and to make war upon 
rebellion is messy and slow, like eating soup with a knife 
*£o much for the mathematical element, which I annojed 
the others by calling hecisucs The second factor nas 
biologccal, the breaking point, life and death, or belter, 
wear and tear Jlionomics seemed a good name for it The 
war-philoscphers had pr^rly made it an art, and had 
elevated one item in it, ’ effusion of blood", to the height of 
a principle It became humanity in battle, an art touching 
every side of our corporal being, and terj warm There 
xvas a line of variability {man) runnirg throucH all its esti- 
mates Its components were sensiitse and illogical, and 
generals guarded tbemscKes b> the desice of a reserve, 
the Bignificant medium of their art Goltt had said that 
when you know the enemy’s strength, and he is fully 
deploj ed, then ) ou know enough to dispense n ith a resen e 
But this is never There w always the possibility of acci- 
dent, of some flaw in materials, present in the general's 
mind and the resene is uncovsciousl) held to meet it _ 
There i$ a "fell" clement m troops, net eaprcssibJeia figures, 
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iruessed at br the equivalent of 3 ;a in I’hto, and iH* 
peatest commander is he whose intuitions most ncarir 
happen Nine tenths of tactics are certain, and tau'-ht la 
books but the irrational tenth is like the kincfi.her 
across the pool, and that is the test of generals It can cnlr 
be ensued by instinct, sharpened bp thought pmctis -g 
the stroke so often that at the cnsis it is as natural as a rc^cx 
let to limit the art to humanitr seemed to ne an urdu* 
narromng down It must apph to natenals as much as to 
o canisms In the TurJuh Armp natenals sre-o scarce ard 
precious, men more plentiful than equ pment Cen«' 
qucntl} our cue should b- to destrop no* the Armv but 
matcnals The death of a Turkish bndee O' rail, machine 
or gun, or high explosnc was more profitable to ui than th* 
Mlh of a Turk The Arab Ama just now was equsllt 
chirr of men ard rratcnals of tren b-cause they beins 
irregulars were not units, but indinduals, and an indirtdua] 
casuairr is like a pebble dropped in water each mar make 
^ p a bnef hole, but rings of sowow widen out from then 
we could not afford casualoes Matenals were easier to 
deal with and put straight. It ms our obinous duty to cuke 
oursches superior m some one branch, guncotton cr 
machine guns, or whatexer could be made most decisive 
I'och had laid down the maxim, applying it to r'en. of being 
superior at the cnucal point and monent cf atucL. \\e 
might apply It to matcnals, and be supenor in equipment 
in one dominant moment or respect 

For both men and thiaps we michl try to gi\e Foch’s 
doctrine a negamc twisted side, for cheapness* sake, and be 
weaker than the enemy everywhere except in one point or 
matter Most wars are wars of contact, troth forces stnnne 
to keep in touch to asotd tactical surprise Our war should 
c a war of detachment we were to contain the enemy by 
, c silent threat of a vast unknown desert, not disclosma 
ourseh es bU the moment of aitack. This attack need be 
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only nominal, directed not agamst his men, but apamst hu 
materials so it should not seek for his rnam strength or hi* 
weaknesses, but for his most accessible material In railwaj 
cutting this would be usual]} aa empt} stretch of rail 
That was a tactical success We might turn the aieragc 
into a rule (not a law — war i* antinomian, said Colm), and 
at length w« developed an unconscious habit cf nc%er 
engaging the enemy at all This chimed « ith the numerical 
plea of never giving the enemy a soldier a target Many 
Turks on our front had no chance all ihe war to fire a »hot 
at us, and correspondingly we were never on the defensive, 
except by a rare accident The corollary of such n rule was 
perfect ‘'irtclligcnce", so that we could plan iti complete 
certainty The chief agent had to be the general s head (de 
Fcuouiires siul this liist), and Ins knowledge had to he 
faultless, leaving no room for chance We took mere pain* 
in this service than any other staff I saw 

‘The third factor in command seemed to be the psjchole- 
gical, tlia: tetenix (Xenophon called >t diathetic) of which 
our propaganda » a stained and ignoble part Some of it 
concerns the croud, the adjustment of spirit to the point 
where it becomes fit to ccploit in action, the pre arrange- 
ment of a changing opinion to a certain end Sonic ot it 
deals with individuals, and then it becomes a rare art of 
human kindness, transcending, by purposeful emotion, the 
gradual logical sequence of our minds It eonuders the 
capacity for mood of our men, their complexities and routa 
bility, and the cultivation of wiwl in them profits the inten- 
tion Wc had to arrange their rwnds in order to bifile, 
just as carefully and as formally aa other officers arranged 
their bodies nnd not only our own inen’s nurds, though 
them first the minds of the cncmj.sofar as we could rcich 
them and thirdly, the mind of the nation supporting us 
behind the firing line, and the mind of the hostile nation ^ 
waiting the verdict, and the neutnis looking on 
u m 
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‘It was the ethical in war, and the process on which r* 
mainl) depended for MCtory on the Arab frort The p*i-t 
ing press IS the greatest weapon m the arnouT of t'-* 
modern comnander, and we, bcirc amateurs in the art cf 
command, bepan our war m the aimosphere of the ttre- 
tieth centurr, and thoucht of our weaixms vithout prejud ce, 
not dsstingtiishmtj ore from aroth» socialh The retn^Iir 
officer has the tradition of fom generations of servan:: 
soldiers behind him and to him ihc old weapons a'c the 
most honoured W e had seldom to concen ourselses with 
what our men did but much with nhat thes thoucht, a'd 
to us the dutheiic was mo c than half commard In Hurope 
« was set a little aside and entrusted to ner outside the 
Genetal Staff In Asia we were so wtal. phvsicalls ihat we 
could not let the metapHs steal weapon rust unu«ed ^^c 
had won a p*OMf.ce when we had taucht the atihars in 
It to die for our ideal of freedom the presence o" absence of 
the enertiT was a secondan matter 

‘These reasonines showed me that the idea of assaul’irg 
Medina, or cien of starvinc if quicUr into surrender was 
not IB acco*d with our best siratcm W e wanted the eneriT 
to stav in Medina, and in eien othe* harmless place, n the 
largest numbe-s The facto* of food would mentuallv 
confine him to the railwass, but he was welcome to the 
Hejax radwas, and the Tran^- Jordan railwar, and the 
Palestine and Damascus and Aleppo lailwais for the 
duration of the war, so long as he qase us the other nine 
hundred and ninetpninc thousandths of the Arab wwld 
If he showed a disposition to evacuate too soon, as a step 
to concentmtinc in the small area which his numbers could 
dominate cffectuely, then we would base to trr and restore 
his confidence, no* harshlj, but bv "edunng our cnterp-ises 
against him Our idea! was to keqr his raihras just workine, 
but onlj just, with the znaxunuin of loss and discomfort 
to him . . 
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‘The Arab war vras gcognphiwl, and chc Turkish Army 
for us an accident, not a target Our aim was to seek its 
weakest link, anti bear only on that till time wide the mass o'’ 
it fall Our largest available resources were the tribesmen, 
men quite unused to fnrmai warfare, whose assets were 
movement, endurance, individu 4 mteiltgcncc, knowledge 
of the country, courage We niitst impose the longest 
possible passive defence on the Turks (this being the most 
materially expensive form of iw) by extending our own 
front to Its maximum Tactically we must develop a highly 
mobile, highly equipped type of army , of the smallest siic, 
and use it successively at distributed points of the Turkish 
lire, to make the Turks reinforce their oecupjing posts 
beyond the economic minimum of twenty men The power 
of this striking force of ours would not he reckoned merely 
by Its strength The ntio between number and area deter 
mined the character of (he war, and by having five times the 
mobility of the Turks we could be on terms with them with 
one fifth their number 

‘Our success was certain, to be proved b) paper and pencil 
as soon as the propottion of space and number had been 
learned The contest stis not physical, but mineral, and so 
battles were a mistake All wc won in a battle was the 
ammun'tion the rremy fired off Our victory by not in 
battles, but in occupt ing square miles of country N’lpolcon 
had said it was rare to find generals willing to fight battles 
The curse of this war was that so few could do any thing else 
Napoleon had spoken tn angry reaction against the etces 
51VC finesse of the eigblecnlb century, when men almost 
forgot that war gave licence to murder Wc had been 
swinging out on his dictum fora hundred years, and it was 
time to go back a bit again Battles are impositions ou the 
side which believes itself xtrcakcr, made unavoidable Cither 
by lack of land room, or by the need to defend a material 
property dearer than the lives of soldiers We had nothing 
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material to lose, so ttc 'were to defend nothing- and to shoot 
nothing The prcaous eJemcnt of our forces were the 
Bedou\n irregulars, and not the regulars whose role would 
onlj" be to occup) places to which the irregulars had alrcadj* 
giien access Our cards -were speed and time, not hittmg 
power, and these ga%e us strategical laiher than tactical 
strength Range is more to strategy than force The ins en- 
tion of bull) 'beef his modified hnd-war more profoundly 
than the invention of gunpowder ’ 

Here sec out in his awn words we haic the new theory of 
irregular vrarfare as it took form in I^wrence's mind To 
paraphrase would be an impenmenee, and also an injury to 
knowledge For even though one may have come, fay a 
different road, through larger fields of war, to a new of war 
wherein Sx« developed and Lawrence adapted would fit 
the picture of regular warfare, no similant)' of vnew would 
justi^ the attempt to gild the Jil) ■— to interp'ec, with Jess 
command of words, what is so lucent as to repel the loan of a 
lens No ore could dare to 'imp'-oie* Lawrence’s eaposition 
of the theory that took form, if rot perhaps final fo*n, dunng 
his revenes in the Wadi Ais It is, however, in the light 
of that eacposition that we should interpret Lawrence’s 
initiative in the events that followed * 

^ Aafoae wbo n <Etnmcd is tbc prv-«-xr iMKei ct ZjVRaee i iriLtarf tdm 
wU £cij a full!? rsij cf ihna a oj took, Ttf (patlatod ts 
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SPREADING THE INFECTION 
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l 4 «Trn(T nid< Ihf raiiviy (mm AMulbf mnp - lirmvm to Fouli omp t* 
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As soon as Lawrence »a* well enough he began (o discuss 
future action with Abdulla Instead of suggesting an attach 
on the Medina garnson, still safely there, he proposed a 
series of raids on the railway, and ofTered to show the way 
hmiselfr The kind he had m mind would be 'enough to 
annoy the enemy without making him fear its final desiruc- 
(t9n\ Qut he found that he had no need to dissuade Abdullt 
from more severe measures 

Abdulla’s theot 7 of war seemed to be that the tongue is 
mtghtier than the sword, and although he revealed a 
fluidity of Ihetight (hat should have pleased Lawrence, it 
never erj itaiiilcd into posiiive action He was certainly ^li 
of projects. In a conversation on March soth with Lawrence 
and Captain Rnha, an officer from French Africa, he spoke 
of moving into the Vcmen, to free it fram the Turkish joke, 
but apparently it was only another of his verbal smokc' 
screens to hide his real intention — of sitting still. He was, 
however, definite in rejecting French demands fora bom- 
bardment of Medina, sajing that he wou'd reduce it by 
famine. From Lawrence's new jiotnt of view Abdulla’s 
evasions were most rcissuring, they were, also, a practical 
confirmation that his new theory was rn accord with reahly- 
Thcrc was, however, among Abdulla’s assistants a more 
energetic warnor in Shcrif Shikir, ’a icry centaur on horsc- 
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back’, ivho, despite preat vcaltb, affected a nomadic simpli- 
acp of life to match his reckless disposition Shakir needed 
little ptompiing to mike a raid against the railway, and 
promised to bnng eight or nine Inindred of the Ataibi and a 
mourtiin-gun Lawrence, although still nnht, went ahead 
on March a6th with a small adi’ance part), including Raho, 
to look for a suitable target He found it at Aba c! Naam, a 
station garrisoned by some four hundred Turks — ‘and 
twent)-f5\e goats Rut when Shakir arnted, he brought 
only three hundred men, too few to stem the station. So 
Lawrence deaded to occupy the attention of the garrison 
by a direct bombardrrent, while he aimed to b'oiv up the 
tailwas to north and south, and thus trap a train which had 
halted there This ga>e Lawrence the opponumty of laying 
his first tnire-^'the Martini lock to lire it was a device 
used by the Uoers m South Africa against w!’ Then he 
went back to rejom the force and wait for morning. The 
action opened by a bombardment of the sution, a shell hit 
the tram and caused the engine to uncouple and steam o? 
towards Lawrence’s nunc But the charge exploded late, 
and the crew were allow cd the chance of r epitnng the slight 
damage to the engine owing to the sudden disappearance of 
the machine gunners who had been posted to open fire on it 
Tvleantime Shakir’s men, coscred by snokc from the burn- 
ing trucks, had captured two of the enemy’s outlying posts 
Rut they hesitated to assault the sution, and rctred content, 
taking some thirty prisoners, and leaving a battered 
station 

Lawrence lost no time m makirig a fresh ciTort. He *et 
out again two day s later from Abdulla’s camp with a party of 
Juheina tribesmen and buned a Garland nunc near Madahnj 
station to catch a train conung north from Medina This 
time the train passed oscr the mine without exploding it — 
owing apparently to a slight ground subsidence, caused by a 
heavy storm, that prevented contact between ml and trigger 
s8o 
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raechtnum But the f»iliire this Cirae was s relief, not a 
disappointment, to Lawrence, (or, when jeemirplj’ too 
late, he had seen that the train vru full of women and 
children who were being evacuated from Medina Ijter, 
when electric mines became the rule, Lawrence, according 
to other oRicers, took extreme precautions to at oid wreck- 
ing anj" refugee tram, and if in any doubt as to whether a 
train contained women and efuldren, gave U the benefit of 
the doubt 

But he also took care to turn this lucky failure to profit 
After dirk he went out to reset the mine Searching for the 
hair trigger huned m the ballast was hazardous work, and 
he had Msions of blowing up his own party instead In his 
report he remarked — I'Afing a Garland mine ii shaky 
work, but scrabbling along a line for loo )ards in the 
ballast looking for a tngger that is connected with WO 
powerful charges must be a i^uite uninsurable occupation' 
But at last after an hour, he found the tngger and fiaed it 
afresh Then he blew up a small bndge and cut the rails 
a: numerous pemts as a bait for the 'lurlcish breakdown- 
tram from Hedia which diil) horned to the scene and was 
caught by the mine 

Haa ing done something to develop the pm pnek sfralegy, 
and growing tired of Abdulla's evasions, J-awrcncc returned 
to Fcisal’s camp earl) lu April to preach his new gospel 
there Since the rr)t»e lo the advanced bsscs, the British 
oOicers together with Sharraf, Mauiud, and a large force 
ofBilhbadbcenarophfjiDgtheatMeksoniherailwaj They 
wtre becoming too serious for Lawrence’s taste, and looked 
like becoming marc so since more machine guns, and c^en 
two armoured cars, had armed Ncwcnmljc was plinnmg 
to move Pcisal s whole force asmde therailwaj near Medain 
Saleh, and thus cut off Medttia definitel) IjWTence, in 
contrast, now deemed it wiser to restore the Turk's confi- 
dence by reducing the enterprises against him, so as to 
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'keep him in his present absurd position — all flanks and 
no front'. 

‘In detail I cnticized the niling scheme To hold a middle 
point of the railvrat tvould be eipeijsite, for the holding 
force might be threatened from each side The miituie of 
Egyptian troops with tnbesmen teas a moral treahness If 
there were professional soldiers present, the B-doum would 
stand aside ord watch them work Jealousy, super- 

added to inefTicicnc), would be the outcome Furthe*, 
the BiIIi country was %er) dry, and the maintenance of a 
large force up by the line was technically difficult ’ 

‘Neither my general reasoning, howeter, nor my particu- 
lar objections had much weight Th' plans were made, and 
the preparations advanced Eseryone was loo busy with 
his own work to gi> e me speafic authority (o launch out on 
mine All 1 gained was a bearing and a qualifed admission 
that my counter-olTensiie might be a useful diseisioo ' 
^^hat be had in mind was far iro-e than an alternative 
offetiswB— I presume 'counter-o'icnsis e’ is a slip of the 
pen — to the one aimed at Medain Saleh In fulfilment of 
his theory his idea was to ^read the infection of molt over 
as wide a space as possible That meant spreading it 
northward And for this a more nonhcrly base was needed. 
His aim thus coincided with the long-chenshed project of 
occupying Aqaba — but with the vital difference ^at in his 
design it was to be taken bv the Arabs from the interior 
instead of by a Franco-Bntisb force from the sea 

The venture was m the true Elizabethan tradition — a 
privateer’s expedition W hen it succeeded, authority would 
hail It with delight and reap its fruits Later still, official 
nairatia es would cren refer, disingenuously, to the ‘mission 
entrusted to Captain Lawrence’. But, m truth, it was a 
piivJy pnvitc aod 

without assistance from any Bnush source Feisa! pros ided 
the money, camels, stores and explosives for the scheme. 
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For Its etecution Liwrenoe hid found not inerely an ally 
but a blood brother in Auda, an mvcrteJ Crusidmg biron 
who seemed to have marched straight out of Lawrence's 
former medieval dream world to greet him With Ati<la he 
concerted a plan Accompanied b) Sherif Nasir, as Fcisal’s 
deputy, they would set out to Sod the casttrti Howruat 
in (heir spring pastures of the Syrian desert, raise a mobile 
camel force among them, and bring this down south for an 
attempt to seize Aqaba by surpnsc from the cast — a pounce 
or us back ‘The eastern was the unguarded side, the line of 
least resistance, the easiest for us Our march would be an 
extreme example of a turning movement, since it involved a 
desert journey of six hundred miles to capture a trench 
within gunllrc of our ships, but there was ro practicable 
alternative ‘ Lawrence was convmceil that the longest waj 
round would prove the shortest way there — his mmd «is 
ever on the mountain wall that towered behind Aqaba 
and could be so ensity used hy the Turks to block any 
advance from a landing liut he also looked beyond, to the 
issue He had pledged himself to fight for Arab indepen' 
dcncc, not for the enlargement of the Hriiish Hnipire 

The venture was hunched on Miy 9th It was a amall 
party that Nasir led forth that afternoon Derides Iax’. rcncc 
and Audi, » included Nesib, who was to be Feisal’s envoy 
to the Syrian peasants, a Sjriin ofticer, and an escort 
of some two score camelry llaggagc was light — each man 
earned a 45 lb bag of flour as his rations for si* weeks, 
there were six camel loads of explosive for riernolirion work 
en route, and twenty Ibousind pounds ingold to encourage 
recruiting 

The first stage was a short one, to the little fort of Sebcil, 
on the old pilgrim route from Lopt Thej started agim 
after dark, travelling more comfortabl) in the comparadve 
coolness of the night than, after a bare two hours' rest before 
dawn, they did dunng the foUoamg day This was a fore 
(*t 
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taste of ordeals in store The white sand reflected a cruel 
glare from thcsumnicr sun and the bare rocks on cither side 
of the path threw oft wases of heat that made heads ache 
and swim They could hj\e crossed this lomd zone mce 
rapidl) but for the baccage camch, which grazed all day 
as they went alone Audi, anxious about their poor condi 
lion, would rot allow them to be humed The hours 
lingered intcrminabh but telief came at last when towards 
cstnine they reached the oasis of O Kurf, where thcr rret 
Msiilud and others From these they learnt that Shairaf, 
whom thej wanted to meet at their next stopping place, was 
awa^ on a raid 

The news caused them to rest in the shade of the palm 
trees for a couple of mchts, a welcome excuse for some. 
‘To townsmen this garden was a memory of the we*ld 
before we went mad nath srar and drove ourselves into the 
desert to Audi there was an indecency of exhibition in the 
plant nchness, and he longed for an empty \new So we 
cut short our second night m paradise, and at two in the 
nomirc went on up the silley ' On the second no-nmg 
cut from El Xurr the narrowing valler converged to p'eci- 
pitous cliffs up which they hadtoclmb by amerepoat track, 
so steep and treacherous that only by dint of pulling and 
pushing were the camels enabled to reach the top Even so, 
ther lost two camels in the piss Lawrence himself was 
suffering from a fresh access of fever, made worse by bods, 
and was thankful when, dippinc down into the son sheltered 
^Vadi Jiail gorge, ihev came in sight of Sharrars encamp- 
ment He -was still away, so that they enjoyed three more 
days’ rest 

During It Lawrctice unwillingly acquired two devo'cd 
servants Lving in a dav-dream, he was suddenly disturb-d 
by an -igeyli youth named Paud who had come to intercede 
with him for a beloved fnend who was m trouble with the 
captain of SharraTs Ageyl, and had been sentenced to a 
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beating for hi3 mischief Lawrence made inquiries, but 
found the captain of the Agc)l adamant and onJj secured 
the offer that Diud might take a share of his ft lend Farraj’i 
punishment if he liked This concession Daud joyfully 
accepted Next day two youthful figures, bent with pam, 
hobbled Up to Lawrence and declared tiicmselves his 
servants He prorapily rejected the offer, whereupon 
Tarraj, not to be spurned, went down on his knees (o Natir 
In almost girlish appeal that he would soften I^wrenee's 
heart And in the end I iwrencc accepted N'lsir's advice to 
take them 

Sharmf at last arrived, with news of a fresh rail-breaking 
success and, better still, of nciv pools of ram water near the 
railway. ‘This would shorten our wattrless march to Pejr 
by fifty miles ' Next day they left Abu Kaga, and had only 
gone a ihoit way when they sighted five or six camel riders 
coming from ihe direction of the nilua) Were they friend 
or focf Auda and Lawrence, who were ahead, moved so as 
to be ready to fire The doubt was soon quenched and at 
the head of the approaching party Lawrence saw a 'fair- 
haitcd, shaggy bearded Lnglishmati in tattered uniform’. 
It was Hornby, returning from another of the lone hind 
expeditions in which he shared the tioncurs with New- 
combe After a grccltnp, and a brief cichangc of news, the 
march was continued Mile after inik of it lay over a laia- 
field that was trying for the soft feet of the camels and meant 
a tediously slow gait for their eiders, scorched by the sun 
overhead but afraid to go faster lest ihcir moimts should 
go lame To add anxiety the cimels were a)! sick with 
mange, picked up in the infected ground of W ejh If they 
were to break down m the forced march that lay ahead the 
party would be stranded in the desert The services of Daud 
and Farraj now proied a boon by their assiduous care of 
Laurence’s mount, whose itching face they Booihed wnh 
butter as an ointment 
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On the ele\enth day out from Wejh the} at last reached 
the railtray near Dizad, some fifty iniies south of Tcbuk. A 
fetv of the party crawled up a sand peak to reconnoitre « 
unobserved To their relief, it looked quiet and deserted, 
mth no sign of the Turkish patrols of which they had been 
warned Under Lawrence’s guidance the Agey! fixed gun- 
cotton and gelatine charges to the rails and lighted the fuses, 
while Auda tvas inspired to poetic improvisation by the 
thunderous proof of the dtnamic power of djramite As a 
parting gesture they cut three telegraph wires, fastened the 
ends to half a dozer camels, and drove them forward, to 
drag a growing tangle of wire and broken poles behird 
them, until the accumulated weight brought the camels to a 
halt Then 'we cut them loose and rode in the falling dusk- 
laughing aftc* the caravan' 

Now they had come to a «st desert plain, sloping 
downward to the east, that was called D Houl, 'the deso* 
late', because tt was so utterly void of the least trace of fife 
On the twelfth day they rode in the teeth of a desert wind of 
such intense]} dry heat that their shnvelled lips cracked 
open and the skin of their (aces chapped For three days 
after Lawrence’s throat was so dry that eaUng was painful 
But they pushed on reJcntlcsslv, dmen by the thought of 
the next water ahead, and the thought of their fate if they 
failed By sunset they had covered fifty miles and, starting 
again before dawn, at noon reached ‘the well of our desire' 
For danger of raiding parties thej’ had to retire to a hidden 
spot half a mile from the well, putting out sentries 

A fourteenth day’s nde over the interminable plisn 
brought them to another pool On the fifteenth they sighted 
a corner of the Great Nefudh, the famous belts of sand- 
dunes which cut off Jebel Shanunar from the Syrian Desert 
‘Palgrav e, the Blunts and Gertrude Bell amongst the stoned 
travellers had crossed if, and I begged Auda to bear off a 
little and let us enter it, and their company but he growled 
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thst men went to the Nefiidh only of necessity, when raid- 
ing, and that the son of his lather did not raidon atottenng, 
mangy camel Our business was to reach Arfaja alive’. 

So they marched on over monotonous sun reflecting 
sand and the still worse stretches of polished mud, stabbed 
in the eyelids and stabbed in the bade of the head till they 
nearly swooned from an eddying pain that only relaxed as 
if to let them 'store new capacity for sufTering’ 

That night Audi became anxious lest another hot head- 
wind might delay them a third day in the desert, for they 
had no water left So titey staricd again catiier than ever, 
and when morning came the Ageyi dismounted aid led 
their camels on foot to ckc out the poor basts* remaining 
strength I^wrencc suddenly noticed that one of his men, 
Casim, was missing The loaded camel, riderless, nas being 
kd by one of Auda's Ilowcitat Mo one seemed to care 
much what had happened to Gasimwho, besides being surly, 
was a stranger from Maan The man’s own toad fellow was 
a Syrian peasant who knew nothing of the desert and had 
ft foundered eatnei 

l^owrence felt that he must take the duty of rescue on 
himself if he was to establish bis claim to be a leader of the 
Arabs, not merely an aitacheJ foreigner So he rode hack 
alone ID the emptiness 'My temper was very unhcroic, 
for I was furious with mj other servants, with m) own play- 
acting as ft Bedouin, anil most of all with Gasim It 
seemed absurd that I should peril m> weight in the Arab 
adventurefor such a worthless fellow ’ I.awrence had ndden 
for about an hour and a half when at last ihiough (he shift- 
ing mirage he saw an object that might be a man or might 
be a bush lie turned off the track, and moving nwrer, 
saw that it was Gasim, a pttiabie figure stumbling painfully 
along Lawrence hauled him pillion-wise on Co the amel’s 
rump, stirred her up and turned about Gasim’s moaning 
wails spurred the camel on, so that Ijwrcnee was afraid 
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s^e might founder As Gasin -would not stop, Lawrenw 
ferociously threatened to throw httn off — the threat s'cered 
so genuine that it quieted him 

After nearly four miles a jumping black bubble in the 
mirage ahead split into three, and became paipble as Audi 
and two other men *1 veiled jests and scoffs at them for 
abandoning a friend in the desert Audi pulled at his beard 
and grumbled that had he been present I would neacr haa e 
gone back ' M hen, howeacr, they had rejoined the carai-an 
and Nesib showed a exatton at the way Lawrence had nsked 
his own life and Auda s for a whim , Auda promptly turned 
on him, ‘glad to rub into a townsman the pandoi of Inbc 
and aty. the collecti\e responsibility and gioup-b-other 
hood of the desert, contrasted with the isolation and com 
petmte living of the crowded distnets’ 

The exatemen: followed by the argument helped to 
distmet their theughu from the paira of thejoumey until a 
few hours later the) saw sand hills fringed sparsely -with 
tamintk Itwas the promised land, the Sirhan — and safety 

Eaen so the> had to sleep that night on the prospect of 
water, not on the fact Not until eight o’clock next morning 
did they reach the wells of Arfaji Here they spent a day s 
rest in, relatnely, luxunous ease Yet that right they had 
a brusque reminder that the desert was not the only dancer, 
nor theonlybamer to Araburuty For when dnnlrng coffee 
round the camp-fire, a had of bullets suddenly broke up 
their ‘coffee housing' One man lay mortally wounded 
Others might haae followed but for the instant action of 
Auda’s cousin ir kicking sand over the fire The sheltenns 
darkness ga^ e them a chance to find their nfles and beat off 
the raiders 

From this long desert journey I jwrence acquired the 
Arab habit ofdnjijviu^ — tprlrar’k 

the chance came, and go sparingly on a few sips for several 
days on end between wells He also gamed further insight 
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into the mitid of the S>mn Arab As they rode alone *be 
Sirhan from o-as.s to oasts, Kesib and ?!eki entertained the 
party with pictures of how thep would plant and rcclaipi all 
thiJ country when they had estaldishcd the Arab Gotern* 
ment of their dreams ’Such vauJttnc jmapination was 
typical of Syrians, tv ho easiiv persuaded themselves of posst* 
biluies, and as quickly reached forward to lay their present 
responsibilities on others ' lamrence's reflection pained 
point from the fact that when he pointed out that Zeki's 
camel was full of manpc, Zcki launched forth into a long 
discourse on the ‘Veterinary Department of Stale’, minutely 
organiaed and scientificatly equipped, that would be cstab* 
liihed when Syria was freed tie and Nesib became so 
absorbed in planning its eirganiiatirm during the next few 
days that they ignored all reminders about dressing the 
camel’s itching skm until, at last, it died 

Lawrence also lifts i corner of the veil over his own mmd 
when he tells of his reply to their complaint that hs had the 
English fault of snatching at (he merely opportune, w hereas 
their nature was to be content with nothing short of petfec* 
tjon ‘O Ncsib, and 0 Zcki, will not perfection, even in the 
least of things, entail the ending of this world/ Are we ripe 
for that? When I am angry I pray God to swing our globe 
info the fiery sun, and prevent the sorrows of the not jet- 
born: but when I am content, I want to lie fo*- ever m the 
shade, till I become a shade myself ' 

It ins their nineteenth day since Ica-ving Wcjh when they 
reiehed one of the encampments of the Iloireitat y\fier 
feasting tint evening, a solemn eounal of action FoDon ed m 
the morning The first resolve WM to send a present of six 
bags of gold, a thousand pounds la cnch, to the Emir Nun 
Shaalin This it was fitted would encourage him to turn a 
blind eje to their mustering of force, and a kind eje to 
the families and herds while the lighting men were away. 
Audi was to be the envoy 
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The rest of the prtj, and Latircncc with them, were 
meantime made the gyests of the Howeitat, and feasted 
twice dail) Each morning thej went in solemn procession, 
on led horses, to a different family's lent 

Each time, without \anation, a similar pyramid of mutton 
in an enarcling wal! of nce was tiome into their midst in the 
same huge tribal food bowl The centre pieces were the 
boiled sheeps heads, propped on their several stumps of 
necks, so that the ears, brown like old leaves, flapped out on 
the rice surface’ Then, over all, cauldrons of boiling fat 
were poured over the pyramid Then the guests would he 
called to eat, would feign a polite preliminar) deafness, each 
urging the other forward, would finally kneel around the 
bowl, and, after turning back thetrsleeves, would all dip thrir 
hands simultanecrusly into the fiery mass Urged on by their 
standing host, they would eat at a speed increased by the 
silence that was a ecmenttonal tnbuie ro the excellence of 
the fare When the greediest eater was finally satiated, a 
discreet signal to nsc would come from Nasir, the chief 
guest 

The imp in Lawrence could not be wholly restrained 
from relieving the solemnity of the feast by passing 'some 
hideous, impossible lump of guts’ in place of the choice tit 
bit which custom demanded that guests should occasionally 
hand to each other But he adapted himself better to the 
strain than Nesib and Zeki, who broke down internally 
under this round of hospitality 

On May 30th it was happily ended through the tnbe 
moving on to fresh pastures, accompanied by their guests 
This chance of sharing in a ^douin trek was an interesting 
experience, and would have been restful but for the plague 
of deadly snakes which infested the Sirhan that summer 
"^^alking about at nigbt in bare feet was perilous, but 
resting was hardly less 10^ for the snakes were keen to share 
the warmth of blankets with their owners Seven of Law 
190 
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lence's party were bitten 'The Howatac rreatrrent wn to 
bind up the bile with snaLe-sktn plaster and reid chapters 
of the Koran to the paftent ttnbi he died' Four of the seven, 
however, recovered under this treacmenc But to Lavrrcnce, 
who had an acute horror of all reptiles, these days were a 
strain, as they were to most others cicept the mischie\ous 
pair, Farraj and Daud, who delighted m alarming their 
seniors by the ery of ’Smkel' Thu playful habit had a 
sequel akin to the nursery tale cry of ‘\V oltl* For one daj 
I awrcnce sharply ordered them not to cry it again, an hour 
or so later he noticed them smiling and nudging each other, 
and following their glance saw a brown snake coiled under 
a nearby bush read} to strike at him He instantlv heaved 
htmsclf out of the way while one of his men leapt in to kill 
the snake with his riding cane 'I lold him to give the two 
boys a twinging half doicn each, to teach them rot again to 
be literal at mv eitpense ’ lawrence** order was taken up in 
ehorus by ether long suffering men. «eh eluming his six of 
revenge, until the tally ivasso large that the punishment was 
exchanged for a sentence of drawing water under the 
women's orders, more humiliating if less physically pairful 
A few da}8 later ihey met Auda, returning with an escort 
of Rmvalla hniseinen that was an instantly visible sign of the 
success of his mission These now cook the oath of allegiance 
to Nasir, as Feis^ls representative ‘Besides their forma] 
presents, each new party deposited on our carpet their pnvy, 
accidental gift of licc, and long before sunset N'lsir and 1 
wcrein a fever with relay afterrclayoftmtation ’ I-awrcncc's 
sense of humour is, also, rather like the lice in the carpet, 
deposited wherever he go« and taking others unanares 
He even dared to parody Auda’* epic st) le »r telling lurid 
stones, to the huge delight of Auda himself 

Since their arrival in the ^irhan thej had beer gradual!} 
moving along it north westward* towards Azrak And at 
Ncbk, about midnaj between Arfa;a and Aarak, they 
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decided to make ihcir prcpaiations for the swoop on Aqiba, 
which lay almost due westward, and about two hundred 
miles distant by the route through Bair 

Nasir and j\uda were discussing plans, Nesib 
formed a new, and entirely different, picture of a tnumphd 
mitcK on Damascus, ir which the Howeitat would bejoined 
bj the Druse and the Syrian Arabs Lawrence alone seems 
to ha%c grasped the dangers of this premature step, this 
iiragmary conquest of Syria which would m reality have 
been a rush into the T urk s jaws while the adi enturers were 
isolated both from Fcisal and from the Bntish forces It was 
all the more rash because ol the fact, which they knew before 
leasing Wejh, that the Bntish advance had been held up tn 
front of Gaaa, after two costly assaults 

In Lawrence’s new Aqaba was essential to p’op open the 
door to Syna , if they tned to go straight through to Damas- 
cus the door would slam back on its hinges, and would be 
difficult to open again Nor was that all So long as the 
Turks held Aqaba they night use it to threaten the rear of 
the Bntish adimee into Palestine Lawrence was not forget- 
ful of the duty of helping the Bntish Amt, nor did heoicr- 
look the fact that if the Arabs performed this service, they 
were likely to rccenc more help, in matenal, from the 
Bntish As the mobile nghi wing of Murrav's force ihev 
would be iilued more highly than as a remote distraction 
And at the same tunc they would be fulfilling Lawrence’s 
tactical principle of extension m depth 

The possibility of >«csib’s plan being accepted instead led 
Lawrence to take a devious way of frustraung if, by playing 
on the latent jealousies among the Arab leaders, suggesting 
to Auda that Ncsib wanted to supplant him m the leading 
role, and to Is’asirthai anun ofhis pedigree should not suFcr 
himself to be dominated bv an inferior There is a certain 
irony in the way that Lawrence, die prophet of Arab unity, 
practised the anaeat Roman maxim — ‘Divide and rule'. 

«9» 
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To fhe p''S!ibtlihc5 of such personal hegemonj' he naw 
seems, consciously or uncxynsciously, to hive analcened 
I’erhaps to ir may be traced the astonishing episode that 
followed, his four hundred mile ride through S)ni and back 
to Ncbk 

Although their airy design of an immediite advance on 
Damascus, fo the neglect trf the concrete Aqaba plan, had 
been frustraied, Nesib and 2eki proceeded «ith a more 
limited mission solving the seeds for a future ruing in 
Syria To this end they now went north to the Jebel Druse 
to open propagandist operations 
Ijtwrence decided to go north also, to explore the Strategic 
possibilities of his intended post-Aqaba step and to take 
soundings nmong the S^nan tribes, feeling that he was 
IjUIy to gauge the depth of their assurance ssiih more 
realism titan Ncsib Moreover, hi$ appearance among them 
would be an encouraging sign of Bntam’s prospective power 
to intervene, aihiie by hiS oWn intervention he might help 
to allay their mistrust of DnUm s ultimate tnicntiona Yet 
he himself was bv no means happy as to these He had just 
gained an inkiing of the Syke»-Picot agreement which left 
him profoundly uneasy, ^though when confronted by Arab 
suspicions he blandly dismissed diem 

He undertook the ndc through Syria in a mood of reck- 
lessness, seeking to drown in a deep draught of danger the 
memory of the way he had pledged himself to the Arabs as 
surety for Britain’s good filth Dsgust at his own counfr)- 
mefi’s double-dealing was heightened by the exasperation 
aroused in listening day ai'icr day to the endless scheming of 
Kesib and Zeki ‘ to hell with them all,* seems to have been 
his inward comment, 'they re going to make an awful mess 
of It, but at any rate I'll go up and test them my seif ’ 

He left Ncbk on June jrd and returtied on the idth 
Even m the Snen t'lilars oj H'lidtai he tells nothing of his 
experiences Legend has wosen a fanciful pattern round 
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them, and U maj ha\c amused him to !ca%c this untcuchtd 
Another reason for reticence was that during this journey 
be kept no notes, both because he rode so far and fast, and 
because of the risk of their falling into the Turks’ hands 
But on his return to Hgjpt after the capture of Aqaba be 
wrote a report of the jouincy for Clayton 

■\Vhcn a friend asked to sec this report a few weeks later, 
he uroie back 

T handed it to Clayton whose eyehroiw went high (some 
of It was comic, some scurrilous, some betrajed hornble 
secrets) and who sat on it I don t think anyone in the 
Sa%oj e%er saw it, whole U certainly' never went to H C 
or WO or F O , and 1 am too tender-hearted to ask after 
It now It was an MS document of three pages, and 
compressed two months’ march into it rather dull, except 
to one who knew Syrian politics . . , It’s all ancient 
history now ’ 

Here is the pirtial outline of this amaung nde He was 
uniccomparied by any of his party, and escerted instead by 
successive local guides, among them an old sheikh whom he 
had known before the war He passed by Burga, which lies 
in the desert cast of the Jebel Druse, and subsequently 
turned north west to a spring which lies between Tadmor, 
ancient Palniy ra, and Damascus Ei entually he reached the 
Aleppo-Damascus railway near Ras Baalbek Here be blew 
up a small bridge — as reported in an enemy signal which 
wss intercepted by oar forces at the time Then he bore 
south, travelling under the auspices of the Syrian revolu 
ticnanes, he visited many of ^cir leaders and discussed 
with them plans for a nsmg when the moment was npe — he 
took care to dissuade them from a premature move 

Out of this purpose arose the most amusing incident of 
Ais tnp One of fiis hosts sent a message to Afi f?iza Fasha 
the Turkish Base Coinraandant at Damascus who, like so 
many of his fellows, was pnvj to diese underground mov e- 
*9* 
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ments Ali Riia came out to see Ijwrence on the outsktrt* 
of Damascus and ir their interview Lawrence asked him to 
keep Damascus telling him that Aqaba was for the 
time their real objective 

He did not actually enter Damascus, nor did he see, as 
alleged, posters that put a price on his head and ctispiajed 
a portrait of him On his vny back to Ncbk, however, he 
stopped at Ziza to sec the Sheikh of the Bern Slkhr And 
there while he was sleeping a relatiie of the Sheikh crept 
Info fhe fent and whispered, 'They re sent fo the Tarjes to 
say you arc here’ Lawrrncc deemed it wise not to give the 
Sheikh the benefit of the doubt Crawling out through the 
back of the tent, he motwted and rode away 

The most iniporUiiC incident of the whole trip was a 
meeting with Nun Shaabin, uhom Lawrence saw in hw tert 
near Aenq while or h« orvo iray fowards NebJt Tor the 
time, J^wrence desired of Nun Shaalan no more than his 
benevolent neutrality Nun Shaalan, however, was per- 
ceptibly nervous lest hu telattuns with the Turks might 
be compromised by the presence of Nastr's gjthering farce 
in the Sirhan To his surprise, Lawrence suggested to him 
to ‘Send in to the Turks and tay ue arc here’ This astonish- 
ing candour veiled a strategic subtlety — calculated to serve 
a double purpose Tor in easing Nun Shaaian's position it 
might smooth the Arabs’ path to their goal Knowing that 
the exqiedition was no»v ready to move, Ijivrence wanted 
the Turks to think il was ao imnuncnt menace to Damascus 
while It would be actually moving south to capture Aqaba 
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»ook soundings amon^ the local tribet whose support they 
needed. 

The plan thep had formed was to debouch suddenly from 
E! Jefer, cross the railway south of Mt'an and capture Abu 
el Lissal, a large spring at the head of the pass that ran down 
from the Ma'an plateau towards Aqaba The capture of 
Abu e! Ijssal was thus the key to the gate, it would enable 
them to shut olT from Ma’an the Turkish posts on the Aqaba 
road, which would then be likely to collapse from hunger 
even if they were no: overthrown by a tribal nsing. 

In preuaration for the coup it was necessary to lull the 
Turks’ suspicions This seemed diffiaili, not only because 
the desert was a phee of echoes and every unfriendly Arab 
a poicntial Turkish informer, but because Aqnha was such 
an obvious objective. Lowrence pinned his faith to the 
Turks' long-proved stupidity, and planned to play on their 
fumblltigsuspicions byfncasuresofdisiraction. Hecerramly 
wove a fine wrii. 

■When himselfinthe Jebcl Druse he had dropped hints of 
a move towards Damascus Nun Shsalan had helped by 
passing a warning to the Turks, and Lawrence counted on 
Ncsib's incautious and imronscious aid towards the same 
end. Newcombe had also unintentionally let papers fall mio 
the enemv’s hinds which outlined the sdicmc of a far-flung 
move by Tadmor against Alepr<> 

Lawrence crowned the edifice of deception by a north- 
ward raid with a hundred Arabs against the raiUvay between 
Amman and Detaa It meant a long and hard nde if they 
were to be back m time, for the spot chosen was over a 
hundred miles north of Hair. On the second evening they 
approached tlie Dhuicil bridge, but found it uncrpcctediy 
well guarded and repairs m progress. So they decided to 
go a little further north in search of a good spot for laying a 
mine. To catch a tram would be even more effeettve than 
to blow up a bridge, for Lawrence vranted to give the Turks 
*97 
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dark they went down to the line and blew up raih, choosing 
the most curved ones as the most di/TiCull to replace Thij 
left the iTiine to catch the repair tram Then they rode 
south, moving across the chord of the great Amman bend 
in the niiway, until they came near Atwi siaiiou Here the 
sight of a Turkish soldier dnving a flocfc of sheep proved 
too strong for the hungry Arabs to resist Zaal witli a small 
party stalked a cluster of officers and otTicials who were 
drinking coffee outside the bookiBg-office Zaal & shot that 
killed the fattest of (hena was the signal tor a rush to plunder 
the station yard, and under cover of the turmoil the sheep 
were driven off to the hilts The Turks defended themselves 
succcssfullr in a pirt of the starion but the Arnbs set dre 
to the other part atid also cut rads and telegraph wires over a 
long stretch of line, without losing any men Then, retiring 
a few ntlcs, they settled down to kdl and cook the sheep, and 
afterwards mifchcd through the night to Jltir 

Here they had goad neus Nttir had obtained a veek’a 
supply of flour, which «ould secure them freedom of 
mantciivre, and also promises of support from the clans on 
the route to Abu cl I issal A messenger also arrived from 
Nun Shailan to say that four hundred Turkish cavalry 
had been sent down the Sirhan in search of them, but were 
being guided by the most lime wasting route 

It was, dearly, important to profit by the grace thus 
provided Sn on June aSth the Arab expedition left Ilair 
for El jefer I hey found the wells demolished but Were 
able to open up the shift of one, and thus enjoy erf not only 
the water but the humour of picturing the Turks' false 
sense of security 1 he attack «as planned to take place two 
days before the lurks wfckly caravan of supplies set out 
from Main to rcvicCut! (he posts on the Arisba route 
Meantime the blockhouse that coicrcil ihe approach to 
Abu el I issil was stormed b} the local i^humamjeh tnbes 
men ai arranged 
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night and at dawn reached tb« hilll near Atu cl Lusal, 
where they were met by the rather dejected Dhumaniyeh 
No TOiling strategy could now avail, and action wa» 
promptly planned 

The Arabs extended, moving along the encircling hills 
until they had surrounded the still sleeping encampment, 
whf/e Zna! rode eff with the fifty Aorsemen to cut the tefe 
graph and telephone wires to Maas Then they began w 
snipe the Turks, hoping W goad them iwo an uphill charge 
The Atabs kept contmuallv tti movement, disappearing 
and reappearing at ever fresh points, so that the Turkish 
nflemen had no targets and their mountain gun enpended 
Its shells fruitlessly The heat of the day was so great that 
such activity became a strain and ultitnatelv a torture, to 
skin and Uiroat Cut if the Turks were ubie to sit still in 
their hill cupped camp, they were sinmg in a furnace, and 
were less St to withstand the fiery test Thus as the day 
prolonged the emtigcm that won many an ancient battle 
was here repeated, whether consciously or not The Turks 
were being ripened for rhe sickle 

The sickle fell under theimpulsionofan insult Ijwrence, 
exhausted with the heat and depressed tilth the prospect 
had crept into a hollow where there was a trickle of muddy 
water from which he could moisten hu lips There Nasir 
joined him After a tunc Awda appeared, and smiled rather 
scornfully at their frailty, retaliating for some of Lawrence s 
past criUcism* by the question what he thought of the 
Howcitat now but instead of amends Lawrence angrily 
offered a new insult — By Cod, indeed they shoot a lot and 
hit a little' 

Audi tore off his heidcloeJi, threw it on the ground, and 
rushed back up the hiU like * msdrran, calling to his men, 
who assembled round him and then scattered downhill 
I-awrence, now disturbed as to what lie had done, hurried 
after Auda whom he found alone on the biU lop But ibe 
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miracle whlcK he ascribed to an «gh(ccnpcnnjr GUspow 
tepToductioti of the Koran, for whidi he had been polled 
Inlopaplngahundredand twentfpounds mafipjearsesrlier. 

Prom pnsoners they learnt that Ma‘sn at the moment was 
occupied by only two companies, not enough to hold 115 
defensive perimeter The news was a temptation to turn 
aside and take it. Such a chance would not come again, 
for the Turks were sure to send early rcioforcements The 
HowcJtat clamoured to seize the opportunity, and Auda 
himself inclined towards the idea 

But Lawrence here proved in practice, as already m 
theory, that the straregiM in him was master of the tactiaaii. 
He refused to be drawn away from hi* strategic end by a 
tactical success, followng the precept of Poch instead of 
anticipating the practice of I^dcndorff But unlike Foeh 
he sought a strategic end (hat was tactically attainable, and 
to that extent wai more in accord with LudendortTs inten- 
tion, if happier m its application 

A base was necessary for the successful continuation of 
his strategic design, and only by taking Aqaba could he 
obtain It If the Arabs went to Mahin now, they would soon 
be thrown out, and then be stranded without supplies or 
support- The Arabs were, in fact, thrown out of Abu el 
LIssal soon afterwards 

Whiie It was Lawrence’s strategic reasoning that 
checked them from turning back agamst Ma'ati, it wa» 
Audi’s tactical instinct, coupled with his supenutious fear 
of Ijmg among the dead, that got the Arabs on the move 
again the same night Lswrence was feeling 'the physical 
shame of success, a reaction of victory, when it became clear 
that nothing was worth doing, and that nothing worthy had 
been done’. In search of some covering for the wounded 
ptivoners he went back to the battlefield to take some of the 
dead men's clothes, only to fmd they had all been stripped. 
An impulse moved him to straighten out the heap of corpses, 
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lannjr them side by nde as >f in a sleep that gate hi*n a 
lonspng to share their conpanj rather than that of th* 
tnumphal plundcnng mob 

But once back mth the force the stialejist ed wjthn 
him ■\\*hile the force rested in a hollow, letters we c 
dictated to the sheikhs of the coast tnb*s, telling then the 
news of sactory and tnsnnnc them to keep the Turkish 
pamsons enpatred until the force ami ed Thc'c was grand 
stntcgT, not merely strateey, in the further <enes of letters 
to the commanders of the three TutUsh posts, Guwcin, 
Lcthira, and khidra, on the way to Aqaba, tellmp then 
that if our blood was not hot see took pnsonere, and that 
prompt surrender would erasure their good trcatin'nt and 
safe delisery to Ecvpi Lawrence was treading in the path 
ofScipioand Saxe in smoothing the enemy spathtosurrend^r 

Close on the heels of the oiesseogers followed the amy 
It looked hi e a Turkish army, for the Anbs, following ih* 
habit of pninime victors, had donned the tunics of their 
dead foes After a fise mile nde from Abu el Lissal aavss 
the plateau they came to the edge and saw the Guweira 
plain far below the-n, as a man look* down from the galley 
of a sast amphitheatre As the column wound down the 
precipitous corkscrew descent of the Xegab Pass they 
could appreaaic the hopelessness of any advance from th^ 
sea, even if, by a nuradc, the road from Aqaba to Guweira 
bad been opened 

Hampered by the fatigue of victory and their pnsoi^rs, 
the march was slaw Only fifteen miles had been cohered 
when tic force halted for the night short of Guweira- But 
here they were met by the local skeikh, Ibn Jad, with the 
news that the gamson of Guweira, a hundred and twenty 
strorg, had surrendered. This removed one of the most 
senous obstacles m their path, for Guweira was the nonhem 
gateway to the gorge of tlxe Wads Ithm 

Resuming the march next day, July 4th, they came to 
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Kethtra, eighteen miies on Here to Ihejr dwappoirtment 
the)' found thsJ the commander of this cliff top pest, com 
manding the valley, was bent on resistance They suggested 
that their new ally, Ion Jad, might prove his worth by ailacl. 
tng It, after dark Mishktng the prospect, he argued that 
the full moon would mar the attempt Rut Lawrence had 
noticed m his diary that an eciipse was due, and so 'cut 
hardly into this excuse, promising that to-night for atvhilc 
there should be no moon The eclipse came, and while the 
superstitious Turkish soldiery were firing nfiesand clanging 
copper pots ‘to rescue their threatened satellite , the Arabs 
climbed into the post and took the place by surpnse Seventy 
infantry and fifty mounted men were taken prisoner 

Njxt day the Arab force descended the Wadi Ithm 
gorge, so narrow that m places the bottom was only a 
few yards wide There were many phees where, as Sir 
Hubert Young has remarked — one company with two 
or three machine gtms could have stopped an army corps* 
To meet the oncoming menace, the Aq^ba garrison, three 
hundred strong, had hastil) marched inland to reinforce 
the post at Khadrs But all their entrenchments faced 
snwards, so that they were laid bare by the unexpected 
approach from the rear And the local tribesmen, eager for 
a share of the plunder, bad already risen and were sur- 
rounding the Turks 

Twice, a summons was sent to them to surrender, and 
repelled by bullets Many of the Bedouin clamoured for an 
assault Lawrences reasoned preference for reljifig on 
hunger pressure was affected fay the shortness of food tti his 
own force Houcvcf, a third attempt was maoe with moral 
suasion This time it produced a promise of surrender m 
two days, if help did not come from Ma an It was pointed 
out to a Turkish officer that the Arabs could not be restrained 
so long Delay would mean massacre The Turk yielded, 
promising to surrender at daybghL 
SOf 
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E\it dunns the richt fresh tnbtsmen swarmed to the 
scene, like flics to the jampot, pnd, not knowing iheamnce 
ment, opened fire on the Turks as soon as it was light on 
the Cth Nasu, however, mtervened, and his inarch down 
the v-allet with the Agcvl checked both sides Finng ceased, 
and the Turks at once Surrendered 

hWiiie the post was being loo*ed Lawrence raced on to 
Aqaba, onh four miles further, and splashed into the ccxiluig 
SC3 Histoncal aptness should hai e called to hts lips the cry 
of the Ten Thousand — Thilassa, Thalassa' Bnt, in ftrt, 
hii thouehts were entirclv 'on his feet’ at this moment 
tnumph 

Two months had passed all but three dars since the httl* 
expedition had left the sea-coast at ^\ejh Since then it 
had casered a aist elliptic eune through the depths of 
Arabia before rerurning like a boomerang, and with snow 
ball increase of force, to strike the neighbour port of Wejh 
m the back But the longest wap round hid prosed the 
eas'esl wa there 

The capture of Aqaba was like a sudden break in the 
clouds that oserhunc the Egypiian frort tn the spnng and 
summer of 1917 From the point of new ofmor^ effect it 
was the one definite achieiement that could bs set off 
against the double Bnttsh failure b*fote Gaza Strategically, 
It removed all danger of a Turkish raid through Sinai 
aEpjinst the Suez Canal or the communications of tie 
British army in Palestine It al=.o opened up a new line of 
operation by which the Arabs could gire posime assistance 
to a renewed British adswiice 

Tactically, the Aqaba operation had inflicted a permanent 
loss of some l,soo men, pnsorersand killed, on the Turks 
— at a cost of two men killed an the conquering force 
Tbft \s, itdesd, a. s.HgbUv isosuol ftavowt «i the fact that 
Lawrence, in his first tnal of the new blcwdless straiegy, 
had levied a blood tax on the enemy at the highest rate 
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thit modern ‘murder \yaf can f>Cfhaps show By the 
strictest canons of orthodox strategy, by the World War 
standards of 'killing Gemians* or ‘kiliing Turks, it was 
an unrivalled achievement TTie Rntuh forces m trying 
ursuccessfiilly to capture Gaia in March ind April Ind 
only succeeded in killing or capturing 1,700 TttrLs at ? 
permanent cost to thttnselves of 3,000 men In other 
words, they had sacrificed roughly two men to kill one 
Turk, the sitne number that the Arab* had saenficeJ to 
‘k'll twelve hundred Turksl 

As an object-lesson m the abstract principle of econam) 
of force the Aqaba operation was remarkable Tor ill tins 
had been achieved by the use of less thin fifty men from the 
Arab forces in the Hejaz As praciicaJ economy of Hniish 
fo'ce It was more notable still For it was iitimBd by the 
dsticlimcnt of merely one unwanted oflicer from the forces 

«n tgjpt 

Greater still were the ultimate cITccts of Aqaba Tor 
Its ciiptUM ensured that the ‘Amb ulcer' wnuld continue to 
spread in the Turks* flank, draining their strenglh and 
pUying on their nersos Unlike iheir relation to the 
'Spatiuh ulcer' tlic British as an army had hitlierto done 
little to assist the spread of llm infection They lacked a 
Wellington But the sun that shone on Aqaia ht up a better 
prospect in Tgypt Tor i>n June 27tH, nine days previous 
to the capture of Aqaba, a new commander arrived in 
Egypt, SirEdmiirid AUenby Icwasa prophetic signilicance 
thit his arrival should thus coincide with I^ivrences 
vindicatory triumph. 
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A N E \\ H O R I Z O K 

jtjj 1917 

TlroptvfirofAtiihairjioTiknrTOtniVLrt i Te p r g f Tg hu ffc- Lfr-f-a 
if ri «r»k f g onfiBil i ipo> tin \fct6t atte pin (nos tS* ® iij dwrt ts 
ff chiucrour»ridinppl« Haiflrr m t a i feinenJi >ntli ibe trnrjJ la Efy?' 
cf 1 ntw BnLih tcirtniadrr- ALrnbTt pro*r«< cf ijppon iBf'irei Litit tx 
to pvt forwird a m> plin - Tbf Dnke 0/ thr «!ftert hr re U cun tie «u 
tsto th» TLibah Mua ud n oa pf-ntren-g cie*bod« 

It was otcr three vcirs since Liwrcnce had seen Aqaba 
He had come back to it under stnincelv dilTerent conditions, 
that lent piquanct to familiar landmarks The Gulf of 
Aqaba mav be pictured as a croquet hoop laid flat At the 
n^ht hand corner was the little town, now rumbled in abject 
rums bj repeated na\’al bembardmenu At the left hand 
corner was a clump of red rocks that caught the esc from the 
sea, and, b) so dome had earlier saved the life of a French 
Bir pilot who had stageered down to the shore after a crash 
in the mtenor A short waj doun the left-hand edee wai 
Jebe! Faroun, the little island which long-dead Crusaders 
had garrisoned The gulf il'elf was prolonged b\ a great 
dr) trough, the Wadt Araba, that ran between high cIiFs 
towards the Dead Sea From it on the nght hand side, a 
few miles behind Aqaba, diverged the gorge of the ^^^dl 
Ithm, which led to Ma'an 

After his first splash of exultation, Lawrence suffered 
the sudden disillusionment cf a goal attained The life that 
he had not expected to keep lost the savour that it had borne 
while being risked The very drabness of the scene accentu- 
ared the barrenness ofhis sstis&ction 

Hunger called him out of this trance, back lo the barren 
tiess of the cupboard There were five hundred of his men, 
seven hundred prisoners, a couple of thousand new allies 
aeS 
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to keep the doubtful ^jrai and Beershebs Arabs from jotni'’ g 
hands with the Turks from Ma'an To site posts of thu 
kind successfullt in a hun^ a soldier needs to be not n-relj' 
a tactician but a highspeed geographer Lawrences 
map studies with Hedlep and the sune) of Eg}'pt were of 
great i-alue to his plans here, as a]wa>s 

In the solution of the second and more urgent part of th- 
problem Lawrence was also charactensiicallj' indnidual 
lie decided to go himself across the Smai desert to Suez 
and obtain the dispatch of a food ship It was a hazardous 
venture There were a hundred and fifts miles of the Sinai 
desert to cross, and only one well on the route If an> ndcr 
fell out he was doomed, pet both camels and men we'e Qred 
when thep started Lawrence himself had been aseraging 
hfep miles a dap for a month past 

Picking out eight of the best nders and camels he set 
off on the night of his amicil at Aqaba As they rode round 
the bap they discussed the choice between going gently, 
and risking collapse from huntrer, or going fast, and nskinc 
collapse front eahaustion Ftnallr, they denied to keep at 
a walk but nde almost conttnuousl) This meant trans- 
ferring the worst strain to the ndcr instead of the carrel 

The first test came early, m chmbing the steep path, one 
in three and a half, tip the Smai scarp Men and camels 
were trembbng with fatigue when they reached the top, and 
one, obnouslj unSt, was sent back while there was still 
time 

Iscar midmcht they reached Themed, and paused for a 
drink at its wells t«o more water would be met until they 
reached Suez A few minutes pause at dawn, again at 
midday when rcughl) midway, near the rums of fsekh! , an 
hours halt at sunset before crossing the Mitla Hills, 
15 -atLei b/JAvt tA. tbie — ahVL I’A tl-A 

rest they allowed themsehes Their failing strength eked 
out by the cooling breezes thatgreeted them from the Gulf of 
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Suez, they were among the sand-dunes by noon on the ath, 
ard at three o’clock rode, weary but relieved, into SKstt, 
the post on the Canal opposite Suez 

But (he manner of their welcome was a fresh trial, hardl) 
hearable They found the post deserted, w«h no one lo tell 
them that the troops had moved out to a camp in the desert 
because of an outbreak of plague Linrcnce found a tele- 
phone m the empty olTiccs and rang through to headquitters 
at Suez, only to be told that lie must apply to the Inlano 
Water Transport fora passage across the canal Thu he did, 
only to be told that there was no boat available Adding 
that one would be sent m the morning, to take him to 
i^uaraniine, the Inland Water Board rang olF. 

‘I refused to spend a single superfluous Mght with my 
finilui vermin. I wanted a bath, and something with ice 
in it to drirk. to change tiiese clothes, a<l sticking to my 
stJdle seres in filthiness to eat something more tractable 
than green date and camel sinew I got through again to the 
Inland Water Transport and talked bfcc Chry'sosiom. It 
had no cfTect, so I became vivid Then, once more, they 
cut me off I was gtowmgvcry vivid, when fnen Jly northern 
accents from the mbtary sxenange floated down the line: 
“It‘s no b good, sir, talking to them f-— .water 


The cpeiator look the inrtutire of putting Lawrence 
through to Major Lyttleton at the Hmtmkalion Office. He 
at once promised to send hiS own launch, asking UwreaCe 
not to give away the fact of the breach of eeJ-tspe Within 
half an hour the launch appeared and earned Lawrence 
across to Sues where, after overcoming the distrustful 
manner of the Smai Hotel staff, he had six cold drinks and 
a hot hath, followed by dinner and bedaftw he had arnitged 
for the care of his Arab compaiDons 

Ne« dry, armed with ticket and pass he boarded the 
tram for Ismadu and Cairo. On the way he had a fresh 
ati 
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ercountcr TTilh ofBcialdam and Tras sufPcientlj- refreshed 
10 indulge his leg pulling propensit} The military police 
looked suspiciously at this Englishman m bare feet 3rd 
Trhite silk robes Instead of shomng his pass he curtly said 
‘Shenf of Mecca — SulT ‘What armj, sir-’ ‘Mecca.’ 
‘Neser heard cf it don't know the uniform’ Latrrcflce 
retorted, ‘Would you recognize a Montenegrin dragoon'' 

As allied troops were allowed to trascl without passes, 
the police were driven to wire up the line for a special 
intelligence officer hen he boarded the tram, pcrspmng, 
Lawrence produced hu pass The would be spy-catcher 
did not appreaate the joke 

The tram wasjust running into tsmailia, and here on the 
platform Lawrence saw Admiral Wemyss, deep in talk with 
an unknown general Inwrence seized the chance to speak 
to Captain Burtnester, \\ cm} $$’ chirf of staff For a moment 
Burmester failed to recognize Lawrence, so burned with 
the sun and so fine-drawn through prolonged strain — hw 
weight had fallen from about nine stone to six stone ten 
pounds But there was no hamer of red tape from the 
moment of recognition Stirred by the news of Aqaba’s 
capture, Burmester gave instant orders for the Dj^enn to 
load up with all av-aibUc food at 5uc» and steam far 
Aqaba 

From Burmester Lawrence learnt that the unknown 
general was Allenb), sent out to replace Murray after the 
second failure at Cara — of this also Lawrence now heard 
fox the first time He ‘fell to wondenng whether this heavy 
rubicund man was like ordinar} ^neraJs, and if we should 
have trouble for six months teaching him Murray and 
Belinda had begun so tiresomelj (hat our thought those 
Erst days had been, not to defeat the enemy, but to make our 
own chiefs let us live’ 

Lawrence had an early diance to gauge Allenby’s attitude. 
On amva! in Cairo he made his report to Clayton, and 
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itringed with hm Tot sixceen thousand pooncts in gold ta 
be sent ic CJice to Aqaba, so that >iasif might be able to 
tideemat once the ‘notes’ that Lawrence had iMoed TJif)’ 
were pencilled promises, on irmp telegraph fbrmi, to psj so 
much to bcjfct in At^aba ‘Itvasa grcarsjstem, but noetic 
fad dared issue notes before in Arabia,’ so early rcdcmptioa 
Wis essential if Arab prqudice wm m be owreome for the 
future Ther, befnre. r^wrenre had been able to get a nev 
uniform made, there came a summon:] from Alleisby 

'In rry report, i^tinking of Saladin and Abu Obeida, I 
had stressed the strategic importance of the astern tnbesof 
Svrsa, arid tbeir preperuseasathteai » the commitmcations 
of JeriBilem This jumped with his ambitions, and he 
wanted 18 weigh me' 

Tor almost three years m France, Alfenby had been ihe 
target of criiscism 'The Dull,as he was universally Inown, 
had fitted his mehname both m action apma the eneny aril 
attitude to his mbotdtrates An ardent cstalryirart, trench- 
war&re had irleed h» spirit and severai titrev goidril hin 
intolaunchmg attaekstiurwerenoljusubed b) IhnDpemngi 
no; guided by knowlroge of the re^ situation At othet 
liiiMS, showing more research for surprise than was the 
custom, he had been fnisttated bv the h^h pnets of the 
iriilJery rulr, wirfi rbr-r *i'ua] boxol-u/sucert^ and by his 
00 n inability to counter their tedioical arguments He Kid 
been irKcd, too, by spbod-nation to Haig, a man of equal 
detenniMtion but more ortliodoit thought, nliom be Kid 
outshone as a colunwi Inder w South Afrtest only to fill 
behind on the Udder ot ptomoHon The strain Between 
them was not merely due to personal ihfTerefices Alfenb} 
was a man cut by nature fc^ an independent itile, belter 
and bigger in catering out his ann plans than in execuling 
another s Here he had an essenlul likeness to Lawrence, 
III other ways so dtfTcrent 

Hutnnsfer to Egypt was a turning point in hit career, as 
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It bcrtme a fresh njming point in I-anrence's. The steel 
harness of Western t'-arfare had set uneas’Iy on i^llenby's 
shoulders, and in this new theatre, itself raorc open and 
occupied by a foe less mcchamcallT endowed, he found the 
ncht field for his gifts and his instincts. He needed l.lt^c 
persuasion to place his tnist m mobility rather than in hard 
pounding 

E\ en so, IjTVTcrce felt that 'he was hardly prepared for 
anything so odd as mvitlf — a little birc-footcd silk- 
skirted man oEenng to hobble the enemy by hts preachi.ng 
if niven stores and arms and a fund of two hurdrrd thousand 
soNereigns to can\ance and control his concerts’. ‘Allcnby 
could not make out how much was gcaiune performer and 
how mudi charlatan The prob’em was workirg behind his 
eyes, and 1 left him unhelped to solve it.’ 

LawTcnce did most of the talking and expounded his 
ideas of Eastern Suna, its people, and the policy to be adopt- 
ed At the end Ailcnbv briefly said, ’Well, 1 will do for 
TDu what 1 can ' .And I^uTcnce gndually found that ‘what 
Cenerai Alleabr could do was enough for bU very g reediest 
sera-ant’. The ^200,000 was later tnenased to /^yoo,DGO, of 
which Lawrence had a balance of ,^10,000 to return whea 
Damascus was leached. 

If Lawrence had already perceived a new horiroa, 
Allcnby ’s wonls bmught it closer. The assurance cncoui- 
aged him to draw up 3 progiamincand subaait it to Clayton. 
In the discussion that now took, place we see the change 
that seven months had wrought io Lawrence — the passage 
he had made between Yanbo and Aqaba, Before going to 
Aanbo he had tried to evade the responsibility of being 
adviser. Now he sought the far greater responsibility cf 
being director. But he did cot tnird whether he tad, or 
who had, the trappings of authority so long as he had the 
realm. 

To be ‘King without the crown’ has been his desire. He 

ai4 
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did not ask for command but lint his policy and strategy 
should be adopted in the Arab theatre of war— that his 
new ‘northern’ plan should become the official one B) 
making this pewit clear he turned the flank of Claj ton’s 
ohjectian that even irregular war did not reverse regular 
roetbods so far that the most jumor officer should take 
conifnand Lawrence was more than willing to accept the 
practical aiicrnative that Joyce should be sent as commind 
mg officer at Atjaba Foranth/oice as with Nencombe, he 
would be assured rot only ofufree hand hut of solid backing 
Jo)fc would make a strong shaft for Lawrence ssprar head, 
and all the sfroager because Jo\<c had the capacity for that 
necessary organization which l^nrence was anxious to 
escape — reeded to escape rf he was to direct 

liwtcnce has an astonishing gt«p of detail — to read 
some of his intelligertce reports is a reveblion of the rare 
combitiatinn of wide views with minute observation And 
I have oAen been amused, as well as impressed, by his 
luper-methodicsl organtzation of some tjuite petty job — 
although the method is usually unconventional Hut he 
long ago learnt the truth that the man who tries lo do 
every (King himself wiH never achieve anything big Experi 
ence had shown him that he bad to be the fpeit head of any 
big drive that kit {dan required 'Ihe others had courage 
and the team spirit, but he alone coidd supply the decjsiie 
ingenuity To quote h*s own words, which others have 
endorsed, ‘I knew mv ground, my matcml and iry allies 
If I met fifty checks, I CMiW yet s« a fifty first way to my 
object But if I had to be the spear point I dated not weaty 
myself over ship-loads of «cc and flour ’ Distribolioii of 
efTort IS iJiB beginning of mihtary wisdom 

As for the prograrrme itself, the deJiverancc of S)na 
now succeeded the deliverance of the HcjaZi uhich, yiriually 
accomplished, dropped into the background Now the 
essential difference between the land that haC been deiucred 
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and the land that he soBshl to delnef was that whilst the 
former was almost entirclj desert, the latter was predomin- 
antly cultivated It was easier to lift the joke from fioating 
globules than from a settled body The new problem 
required a new treatment Lawrence realited that the Arab 
peoples in the north could onlf be freed through the aid 
of Ihe British Armp, whose northward advance was the 
necessary lever to overturn the Turkish dominion that the 
Arabs could undermine Each was necessary lo the other, 
and each might help the other’s progress The co-opcration 
need not be close, in fact it would be all the better, strat^c- 
ally and politically, if Bniish and Arabs were long range 
collaborators rather than direct associates Such was 
LauTcncc s idea, and in Allenby he found a read) response 
to It, *We agreed to keep the Dead Sea and Jordan between 
UJ — excep: when he gave me notice be was going to Am* 
man, and I gave him notice I vras recruiiing in Stnai’ In 
stratepc policy it meant adaptation — to settled instead of 
nomadic conditions In principle it should be easier to 
develop a sense of unit) a^ a creed of nauonahty, among > 
people who were ued to their fields But in actuality, 
unit) was likely to break apart on the many divisions and 
subdiv-is ons of the people 

The mountain range that runs north and south divides 
the settled part into a coastal stnp and an inland plain, so 
different in climate as to create utlcrlj different conditions 
of life And beyond the cultivated intenor lies the vast 
desert stretch Rlorcover the mer-vallcvs running down 
to the Mediterranean create a senes of lateral intersections 
Varieties of religion introduce subdivisions within sub- 
divisions And Turkish policy had craftily deepened the 
mixture Moreover, the chain of Cities — Jerusalem, Damas- 
cus, Homs, Hama, Aleppo, and that exotic plant, Beirut — 
produced an urban class essentially apart from the peasant 
populauon, although dificnng between cities 
3t6 
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Syni ww thus a patchwork quit of many colours sewn 
together, under the hard of the Ottoman Cov«ntnert, hy 
the thread of a contnan language — Aralnc If the coiours 
were mixed, moU of them uiere vnnd oumg to the general 
tenficncy of the S)Ti3n mind to indulge in fanciful da)- 
dreams 

Lawrence’s boyhood dream of a united Arabia had 
shrivelled in contact with Arab realities, especially among 
the Syrians ‘ But in their dream* he saw a means, the only 
means, of stirring them as a whole into revolt against the 
Turks. The Fusion would he temporary, but it might 
suffice to shatter the Turkish Empire-" and to secure the 
victory. To detonate the explosion he most strike their 
iniaginaticn. The fuse must he sufficiently novel to be kept 
apart from their damping jealousies. « miist not be of 
European matufacture lest it scratch their conceit Feisa! 
should be the fuse, as a persomfeatton and projection of the 
past glonet of the Omrrayad or Ayubid dynasties. 

In etrscsgic direction the new campaign would be aimed 
at the Haurar, once the llaunn rose the object of the 
campaign, Lawrence calculated, uouU be achieved Deraa 
and the Vatmuk Valley would provide the leverage on 
which to bear in loosening the enemy’s hold on the Hauran. 
To reach them it k ould be necessary to set up and mount a 
fresh ladder of tribes, similar to that from Wejh to Aqaba 
It would again be a curved ladder carrying them out 
through the desert before it turned in The steps of the 
Udder would be forriKd of the Honeitat, lleni Sakhr, 
Sherarat, Ruwalla and Serahia, ‘to raise us three hundred 
miles to Atrak’, the oasw which otiered an advanced base 
tor operations against the Haurati. 

' Aitm.iViUtTE made CO me inf*filn|»ouuon Sett I bin tlatji beta 
• ctilut auii crport»ni« i» iKliW saJ Anb •■'f " • inJntttt uoi,r.a«-loy 
«tii> ttniLry w «*«[. proriblr uw'i u s Isii piiiUel I B«»w 

drcjiwJ rf«».i.r.seven lleju loi Sjfi* Mj WOTpuoa *»i «r . tumtet oC 

ttr 
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In stnitccic execution the new campaign would be i 
repetition of the old, hut improved through the expenence 
alreadj gamed Not without reason had the camel been 
called the ship of the desert Lawrence s thought tratelJed 
bacl. to Francis Bacon's dictum, ‘He who commands the 
sea IS at great libert) , and maj take as much or as little of 
the war as he will * His own war was more Ehaabclhan 
than Fochian — and the Arabs had command of the deserL 
Desert operations should be like such wars at sea ‘in their 
mobility, their ubiquit}, their independence of bases and 
comniunjcaiions, their lack of ground features, of strategic 
areas, of fixed directions, of fixed points’ 

'Camel raiding parties, self-contained as ships, could 
cruise without danger along any part of the enemy’s land- 
frontier, just out of Sight of his posts along the edge of 
culm-ation, and tap or raid into his lines where it seemed 
fittest or easiest and nrast profitable, with a sure retreat 
alwaj i behind them tnco an clement which the Turks could 
not enter ' The Arabs’ freedom of movement was fortified 
by an intimate knowledge of the desert front of Sjns 
I jwTcnce him«c]f had traversed much of it on foot before 
the war, traong the mo\ements of Satadin ‘As cur war- 
expcTicnce deepened "wc became adepts at that form of 
geographical intuition, described Bourcet as wedding 
unknown land to known in a mental map ’ 

The tactics, Lawrence conceived, should alwajs be ‘up 
and run not pushes, but strokes’ The Arabs should never 
try ‘to maintain or improve an advantage' They ought ‘to 
move off and stnkc again somewhere else’ As he wrote 
later — ‘We used the smallest force m the quickest tune at 
the farthest place If the action had continued till the enemy 
had changed his dispositions to resisi it, we would have 
beer breaking thespint of our fundamental rule of denying 
him targets ’ This was a far subtler and also more profound 
pnnople than the familiar ‘concentration at the decisive 
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spot’. More practical 100 in ^plicatjon. And flith slight 
adaptation it would dl regular warfare, for chs uw cl 
mobile forces. 

The necejsarjr speed and range for thu ‘distant war’ 
Cfluld be attained thiougli the fmgahtr uf the Arabs, ami 
their eTiciency iii handliiig ilot 'iniiicatcaniniaJ', ihcciirel, 
’s*'ieh, like a tank, has a remarkable fcr{u!B:)ince w skilled 
hinds and easily breaks down inunahiUcd The Arabs Here 
ftee from the encumbrance of an c)a borate supply system — 
this has asrnped the strategic mobilicy of modern srinies 
IS the mschme-gun has cnppicd their lacticil mobilitj 
Caeh man was ssif-eentainsd, carrying on the saddle ssx 
weeks food for himself— a hilPbag of Hour, of forty-ii\e 
pounds weight, which he baked for himself 'This gave us a 
range of over & ihoosand miles out and hams, sed that 
. was more rhan ever we needed, erin in so large a 
country as Arabia,' And the camels themselves served as sn 
ernergeeqr nrior, if so rough a one as lo deserve the tills 
of 'i*on eation'. The camels lived or firMirg at they 
marched Thus after thcit sit weeks on the roid they n euld 
be worn thin and would need to be sent to pasture for along 
rest, which meant the replarrment eilhcr of ihe caireli or 
of the raiding fnbe by anorher 

The new strategy was well adapted to (nbil conditions. 
'It wsi impoHible to mia or aunboie tribes, since the? 
disliked or distrusted one another. Ltketuse we could not 
use the men of one ml* in the tantotr ot ano'hcr ‘ For 
toncent’ai'onnfforccibiswcBldliavebtena ruinous handi- 
cap, Hut It sillied the pnnciple of the widest distribution of 
force, enablmc the Arab conmand to have the greatmt 
poHibfe number cf raids wi Course « the same tune Anti 
‘by using one diitrict on Monday, anoihtt on lussdiy, a 
ihtrd on Wednesday’, fiuadity could be added to molnlity. 
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SECUR 1 '’.C THE BASE 

i9tr 

t*wrrE«i pdiLuoa tm-ta itt uass'tTof fare-* to Aq»bi, 

lo dt Ecrti u A]lfrh\ > r»®W> »»'•? Liquid f.Bdj- TV Tuil-ii ta 
Aqaba a pardt^rt br prtka - Lawses ta opera J ipa^t iV nZwir 

LArTRENCE's fifst definite proposal tosrards the new campaign 
was that Wejb should be abandoned, and Fcisal's whole 
force transfciTcd to Aqaba When the authontics in Cairo 
hesitated before this bold suggestion, Lawrence tnerea-sed 
Its boldness, urging the withdrawal /roni the ^ anbo-Medira 
area of all the stores and tnonee that were being tised to 
sustain the operations cf Alt and Abdulla W hile Fe saJ was 
at Aqaba far up the i^ank of (he Hejaa railway, and AUenby 
was before Gaza threatening an ads-ance into Palestine, the 
Turks were not like!) to strengthen the gamson of Medina 
The important thing was lo present them weakening it, and 
trying to withdraw iheir forees northward A Ititle en- 
couragement, through a further slackening of effort in the 
south, might aid this purpose without intoUang any senous 
danger to the Arabs in the Hejaz 

Here, howexcr, Lawrence was donning the nunde of 
Robertson and pressing a military theo-y beyond the limits 
of political crpediercy. But the stiffening of opposition to 
this further suggestion broughtwithita rcUaatioaof caution 
towards his Srsi. Thus Lawrence’s political instmct was 
justified, and he prompdj exploited the weakening 

Aqaba was only 130 miles from the Bntish position at the 
"Wadi Ghazzc, whereas it was “co miles from r^lecca. He 
suggested that, as a logical consequence, Fcisal's force should 
be transferred from Hussein’s spho'C of control to Allenby’s 
and become an autonomous army with Fcisal its conunander, 
under Allenby’s supreme command Thctr future lines of 
operation ran in the same direction 

aio 
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Before tbs proposal <«uld be aJopted, three poitetal 
human obstacles bad to be oTercmre ~ Feual, Wingate, 
and Hussein Lawrence r>as aUe to ^ve (be assurance that 
Feisal wuuld aurpt — ifac}' had taltesi this mai'er ovc' la 
Wejh months befair Would Vfmftite hand over to attothcr 
tiie care of me non sturdy infant he had done so much to 
nurse/ Lhjton sounded hintj he found him willini; to sec 
{he larger issue and ffJmquish Fcisals lorce for Aiicnbv’s 
use Thus of the poss.bleobstaclc”, only Hussi-m remsmed 
lawtencc offered to go down and pcrasiade him 
The liuftrin had just rettirned (mm Aqab:, and she trai 
flfdered to carry Lawrence to jiddo On che way she eillert 
it Wejh, here he diseBibarked aed fatelled by aeropisne to 
JeiHfl, n hundred miles d.stant, the advanced base to which 
Feiiai's army iiad uio»cd early tn July in order to operaie 
mere effsctively agamst the railnaj The air wiiy of travel 
was a plcsnntJy <}aiek conuast to his hot inhnd nde m this 
region, and ouarn/al It Jeiia It wasajo) tomes egsinhsold 
comradcj, iheoiielves row crownco unh thehiireUofmsny 
successful railway raids rromhun they heard fragments of 
h« exptfjcnces in the north, and ficm them he gathered 
neit s of wliat had ha;^eaed in (he past three mD''tiis 
On the debit side ms the delachineni of the Btllt from the 
Sficnfian cause Early la May their Shtikh had joined the 
Turks at Cl Ala with fourhtitidtcdofhisinen, and although 
he evided their "ivitaMn tn aRiel Peisd, he laduced his 
brother to leave CeiMr* army, hnnging airay h» men and 
Ihe iws with ■wbieb they hid been tujiphed Another 
accession to the TuiVi'h side, more nolible ih-m really 
influential, -was Ibn Rashtd, the Einirof Hai! Hii arrival, 
indeed, was the sequel to a dia«tcr, foe in April, v hen con- 
vcjKig a large convoy of supplies to the Turks in Medina, 
he had been irapp'd and routed b> Zeid near Hanakive, 
nghtj miles north east of Medina Zad had captured three 
ihoutind nchiy laden ctmcb, a stmilar number of slieep, 
asi 
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four nountaii curs, and rwe hundred and fifrj pnso-"?, 
mostlv Turks This was one of the nio't I'npo’iant coups cf 
the Heiaz war, and the cam far outsseicbed the fact that 
Ibn Rashid hiireelf with about a thousand folIoTTCrs fcrd 
then joined theTurksat NJedain Saleh His chief eS’ect was 
to iinpO'e an extra strain on their limited supplies 

In the raids on the railtrat that hampered its -ffo'kirc th* 
handful of Bmsh ofiicrrs had contmued to plav the foT 
most pa't The Arabs, indeed, recard'd the'u as cihaustiag 
allies and complained — Newcombe is like fi'e, he bums 
fnend and enemy ’ And Lawrence, who had 5*’=tec'C 
reasons for wishinc that Neircombe would not press too 
hard on the rail srat, remarks that be did four u*ncs as much 
as anj other EuclisKaun would hate dons and ten times 
as much as the Arabs thought recetsar) ! Thee pasjite 
roistance had plared a part la baulkmc the onpral Bntish 
intention of •etenng the mdwaT completelr, although the 
Turks had also taken a sh-ewd step to fruJlrate a stro-g 
concerUuticn of effort — br filling in the wells within reach 
of their mam stations In the middle of Mar Newcoabe 
had made seteral b-eaks around Muadhdham, between 
Medain Saleh and Ttbuk, slipping awa) b-fo-e the fo'ces 
from these stations could clojc upon him He repoted that 
the repaus were being rude tvnh old rails, which showed 
how the Turks were being hit m their weak side — the 
matena] side In July Ncwcombe and Daienpo't made a 
hi^ 'cale mo, with marked success, on a long section of 
the line near OJ at Zamnid, J40 miles nenh of Medina, 
while the Arab, rapruied the station immediatelr aboie it. 
Joyce earned outa senes of raids funtcrsoutharouTulToweira 
with a miaed force of Egvptun, French Algcnan, and Arab 
troops, dc«troy:rg thousandsof railsand severs! luge culre'ts 
Feisd, howeier, had moned to Jeida without enthusiasm, 
under p-cssure from Wilson and Abdulla. His thouehts 
wandered tier to the north, to Aejaba and to Syria. 'Ibus he 
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Telccnied with dsligJiJ both the neiw ard th* rrme* lint 
lawrence Wwijht He aecepKd the fie^ p5»n instantly, 
ordered his Mrnflrjr to jBsrch loaV^atka, aod made »-rsng:- 
nsrts (hit tJis Arab repulses, now nunibetiag *toai i,8oo 
itien, shotilJ be shipped there as earlv as possib'c together 
•with ail the stores /rwn Wejh He also gave Lanrcnee t 
letter for Hu'sem 

Next moining at dawn Lawrence dew bock to Wejb, and 
rC'Cmbatked tn the Dt/inn for jidda. where be reretvetl 
Wilson's unstinted promise of mocai and naiernl support 
Hussein came down from Mecca, and, under WJson's 
I'.fioence, agreed w Keisal’s transfer Lawrence nss etmd 
by the similatity between the two men m she narrow orbit 
ef thetT thought, thetr Iruaky to a ante, arid their irterse 
honest} of purpose, which in Hussein's case led him, per 
hspt not without causey to view everyone edse, save Wilson, 
as potential 'crooks' 

bfet Lawrence htmseU* was hardlr less distarbed when 
a Idegnm from Caiio teperted that tlie Howeitat stere 
I" treacheroti! correspondence tilth the Turks at 
Ma'an, and a second telegram suggested diat Auda ras in 
the plot As he held the keys to Atpba, the menace wai 
ebi'ioiM Lawreace boarded theWWrpfrand ruled at wice 
for A^abi, n hich he reached on the atternoonof August jth 

On landing he did notldl Nasirofthe report, but simply 
asked fot a swift camel and a guide He also told Nasir that 
Hussein had granted bwn a month's leave to risit Wccca, a 
long sought pr-nlege which so delighted Nisir ihu he sold 
Ijwtence Ghazala, peerless among camels Ridingihrough 
the mghttip the Wadi {thm Latcrenee reached Guweira and 
found Auib uikiog with wtrr leaden in a tent They 
showed sigaj ot eonfusian, but he grwleil them gaily, and 
cAafftrrf sdout tnvwi'itics iinaf he had a cAnrcirci' fpeiLiri' 
to Auda and hia rmnm Mohammed el Dhcilsn alone 

When he meMioned the sulgert of their correspondence 
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■with the Turks they told »n elaborate story of a ruse plared 
on the Turks It tvas too elabom'e to be co'n man? 
Lawrence pretended to enter into the joke, but he p'rceivtd 
that there was more behind They were anery that no gu-s 
or troops had j ei cone to their support , and that no rewuds 
had been gi'en then for takine Aqaba The) were amuous 
to know how I had learnt of their secret dealings, and how 
much more I knew We were on a siippc’y ledce’ So was 
Lawrence, as an individual alihoueh he do-s no^ emphasae 
the point He plasedon their fears bs careless!) quotint*, as 
if thci were his own words, actual phrases from the lencw 
the) had erchanged with the Turks And he told the"i in 
adentall) that Feisal s whole arm) was coming up, and a!»o 
of the munitions and money that Allenby was sendrg 
lunally he sucgesced that Auda might like an ad'ance 
instalment of Feisal $ bounty 

'Audi saw that the imrrcdiate nioneni would not be 
unprofitable that Feisal would be high!) p-ofitable asddiat 
the Turks would be always with htmifotber resources failed 
So he agreed, in a ler) good temper, to acceptiuyadsmee, 
and with It to keep the Howeitat well fed and cheerful ’ 
Easier in mind, Lawrenre set out back to Aqaba after 
dark. Riding all night, he had a ta^k with Nasir on ams-al 
and paddled out in a derelict anoe to the Har^irre )ust as 
the dawn was coming He had been gone only thirty-SH 
houra,and had not been apectedbackforaweek Butwbde 
he went below to sleep, ilw sbip made full steam for Suez 
Thence he telephoned a reassunnu report to Cairo, in which 
he said that the reports of treachery were unfounded 

'This may hardly have been true but since Egypt kept 
us able by stinting herself, we must reduce impolitic truth 
to keep her confident and oursehes a legend The crowd 
wanted book heroes, and would not understand how more 
human old Auda was because after battle and murder, his 
heart yearned towards the defeated enemj now subject, at 
*a* 
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}))5 frpe choice, to be ^ared or tilled and ihecefore never 
» lovely ' 

Lawrence here, in hsif humorous Lancy, ihrows a ved 
of romance ever Auda -which enhances his picturesqueness 
by unjustly obscuring hia bastness capacity The Arabs had 
undoubtedly come to look upon the British treasury as an 
inexhaiistibie gold shower worked 1^ a hand pressure tap — 
the more they pressed the more constant the flow From the 
highest to the lowest this belief pervaded diem so that they 
not only expected presents of nioncr but del not even expect 
to pay for the goods that money could buy They were con 
iinailly asking ihe British officers for prcjcuo, and had no 
filse dignity over their scale One div for example, he-inng 
that one of the senior officers of the mission was going to 
Egypt, Nasir asked him to bnng back a pair of boots and 
made it cleat that he eicpected them without payment The 
officefi ratherastonished, replied that itwasntdone among 
'people of our station’, adding that he would certainly pro- 
cure the boots if Nasit Iskcd to pay for di«m But Nisir 
took no pains to hide h's annoyarsce and sense of grievance, 
saying bitterly Lawrence gets me all I ask for It is such 
erpcnencesas these that have given rise to natural if unjust 
refieciions on the source of Lawrences authority sraong 
those who have heard of them at second hand Without 
doubt, Lawrence, who had no care for his own money, was 
prodigal of public money tn his efibrts to forward tho cause 
For the military purpose that piudigality showed a far 
greater wisdom in adaptation of methods to candmons, than 
any attempt to adhere to finanai! regulatiors or English 
conventions And if was worth far more than its weight in 
gold from the military point of view, nowand later 

Lawrence, happily, had never been bcoken m to the de 
partmental harness that placed so tragic a restraint on the 
development of our resources, and of munition supplj in 
particular Instead, he acted in accord wirii Britain s histone 
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tradition and, free from blinkers, saw that it was a choice 
between mone> and men s lives Net erthcless, he pcrstjnaPy 
laid ovit less than half a million pounds up to the end of th' 
war, and the whole of the Bntish pijments to support the 
Arab Rev olt amounted onlj to four million pounds in fold, 
of which about half came back m purchases of food and 
clothing 

The tactful tip of a mere thousand pounds to Auda helped 
to secure the outer defences of Aqaba airainst a Turkish 
advance during the critical weeks, while I'eisal s forces were 
being conveved to Aqaba On August 7th Jo}ce embarked 
at ejh With four hundred Arab regulars and a French 
machine gun section Another thousand under Ja'far fol 
lowed ten d3)s later, and iinail) on the 23rd Fcisal hints'lf 
arrived with another four hundred and the Eg) ptian detach 
merit Armoured cars werealso sent, but the aireraft were 
not available for the moment as they had to be taken back to 
Eovpt because of the strain of the summer heat on men 
and machines alike While these forces were arriving, 
Wemjss’ flagship, the EurjaUf, had kept a godfatheriy 
watch over Aqaba — the moral effect of her four funnels 
carried much further inland than her guns could hope to 
reach Her crew, moreover, had built a pier which soon 
proved of invaluable service when a supplj officer am'cd 
in the person of Goslett, who bad brought business sjstcm 
into the chaos of Wejh 

These measures of security were a race with time, for the 
Turks for once had acted with unwonted promptness By 
the beginning of September the) had concentrated 6,000 
men at Ma'an, wilh smteen guns — all from the north And 
later in the month they were reinforced by a cavalrj regi 
ment taken awa) from the Palestine front — leaving only 
two vVjtte A dimtVirntirt ctf two abxouvaTid intn Vtad betw 
pushed out to Abu el Xassal miles NE of Aqaba), 
which It had fortified 
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‘1 ittlc eriough could hive been done fo stop the cnem) 
had he come forward ■ftith dctcrmuniton, but so harassed 
was he ih-it he never could muster none for the attempt 
This ts the verdict of the Hmwh ofEcial history of the 
I’aintinc Campaign In this pinijsis b) pficking, Lan 
rence’s tactical theory had a new fulfilment Three mean', 
were uti!i2Bd— disirnction from a flank disturbance from 
the air, nnd clemolinons of the mltvat 
As the Turks were, obvjtnjslv mtcndii^ n direct advance 
on Aejaba, Lawrence coRcerted an indirect ihrcar apainst 
Iheir western flank, with the idea of drawing ofT their arten 
tion, and provoking them into an attack up the VVaJ' Musi, 
(6o miles N oF Atjabi), where the cutural obstaelw were 
so ttemendaus chat the human defending faciot mtght 
behave as badly as it hked, and >ce hold the place agimsc 
stuck ' This 15 a ruteworthy coiicnbutroii to defensive 
docinne He had Wellington s use of the f inrs of T orres 
Vedris tti hw mind, while lotcndu^ a charaowfistic adapts 
tion and development 

'To biiit the hook*, th« Arabs it Dehghi began to vaorry 
the Turks and soon drew them into i Muncerstroke from 
which they recoileii and IcU booty m the Arabs’ hands 
I av renec did not f iii lo impro'-s the financial lesson on ll>e 
peasants of the Wads Mma And to give them moral sup 
Maulud went up tsuh hu mule cavalry and posted 
himself among the niirwof Petn 1 hiS ehcourigcd the local 
tribesmen to give free play to thw animal and rifle sCalmg 
prodivnics, to the Turks sncrcising imtaiion 

T he air co-opcraCion was arriMg^ with Major Grncral 
Geoffrey Siimond, commanding the Untish Air Forces m 
the Middle Cast, and was ca*ned nut by a flight from £l 
Arish under Captain Stent An advanced landing ground 
reconnoitred at QuntiBl, in Castern Sirai, forty miles 
north west of Aqaba — Law rente spend two days hard work 
m choosing and marking this landing ground, and taking 
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up stores for the flight. On August o8fh it arrived ove* 
Ma'an, fl)inq low, ard dropped ihirt^-two bombs Eight 
direct hits wcic scored on the engine-shed, with <e-io-i 
damage, and two on the bamd,.s caused nearly a hurdred 
casualties The flight spent the afterntxin in patching the 
machines, which had been cauqht by seic’wl sH'apajI 
bursts Earh ncrt rnornirg three of them fool». cff ard 
headed for Abu el Lissal, whc”e they bombed the cartp, 
scattering both the Turks and thew horses They flew so 
low that they suffered many punctures, but none of the 
machines were brought down As a fa-cwcll befo-e rctum- 
ing to El Ansh, Stem and his pilots went out again dumg 
the middav heat, when the Turks were somnolent, and 
bombed the battery that had annoyed them 

Lawrence then himself took charge of the railwar ope*a- 
tiers Tc increase their effect he had decided to espetment 
with the direct finngof a cha^ebyelectnot) at thenioirent 
the locoxnotise of a train passed oser the chosen spot. He 
intended also to capture the train thus stopped Fe* this 
purpose, in addition to the Howeitat, be obtained two Sc'* 
geant-Instructors from the Armj school at Zeitun, e^e of 
whom, an Englishman, trained a squad of Arabs to handle 
Stokes mortars, while the other, an Australian, tiaired a 
squad of Lewis-gunncrs They became known as ‘Siokes’ 
and ‘Lewis’ after their beloved tools Althouqh it seas rot 
their duty, and neither could speak Arabic, they v olunteered 
to accompany the raiders Lawrence was delighted to have 
this help, and his sense of humour was titillated by their 
reactions to tie strange conditions, ‘Stokes’ bceos^ng mo'w 
English and punctiliously correct, while 'Lewis', treatirg 
the Arabs with a free-going familianty, bccanic rather 
annoyed when they returned lU 

Lawrence chose for his first target Mudauwara station, 
sev enty miles south of Ma'an, with the idea chat if he could 
destroy its well, the only water tn the dry sector below 
saS 
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Ma'an, 'the train-serviM acres* the gap nouM become 
ttn«r<Jncmic in ki^d', 

The detadimeot reached Guweira oft September gtb, aad 
fourtl two sources of disturfaaoix One was ibs morning 
aeroplane from Ma'an which hombed it with time-table 
legularjl)!. The other, rnorc senous, was the incessant 
money-xTangle -which had now come to a head, Lclween 
Auda and the other cUni of the Howeitat Some of ihose 
in the south towards Mudaimara were threatening to 
breakaway, and theirtJireanmperiHed Lawrence’s purpose 
Auda Was obstinate, not to be moved even by Lawrence's 
beguiling chaff, although he retorted by calling I^wrence 
the ‘world’s imp’ — truly a flash <vf inspiration 

To await events, Lawrence moved off with his pasty up 
the valley of Rumrn, a journey which eve' after remained 
in Us mind. For the vajley converged unlrl it became t 
Iwo-nsile w'de avenue, between tremendous walls of rock, 
carved by the weather so that they gave to ihis 'processional 
way greater chan i/rugitiation’ the likeness of a roo/less 
cathedral in the Uyaantine style. Arrived at the springs of 
Rumm, Lawrence was met by the heads of the disccntsited 
clans. Unable to overcome their dissensions, or secure the 
necessary baggage-camels, he set off alone with one rollower 
and rode back through the mountains to Aqaba by an un- 
explored short cut, thus traversing the third side of a 
triangle. Here he explained the situation to Feisii, and 
ebtamed the tervices of a oicdiatoc, Shw-if AbdulF el heir, 
as well as twenty baggage-camels to carry his stock of ex- 
plosives On their return to Rumm negotiations succeeded 
so far as to procure him a hundred men of the JlowtiUf, 
but this number were only a tfiird of vdiat he Itid desired. 

The party set forth on September ibtli, the various 
sections glowering at each other. Ncme save his a%rn men 
would obey Zaal, whom they regarded as Audi's henchinan. 
Thus Lawrence had to assume ^leci ^eadtish'ip — c5 n \An4 
12$ 
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who Jccmed tohimoirino«sl/untnis‘wo'lhr Next dir they 
reachodawellina \-al!ey3fewiriIesfroni ^Iudluwa'asta^o•J, 
and found the wate- fouled with the ci’Cass»s of camels 

At dusl- Lawrence and Zaal, with the sergeants, recai 
noitred the station It looked so solidly stone built as to bs 
proof against Stokes mortar shells, and the ga-rsoa ao- 
peared to be about double thetr own strercth Lawrence 
decided to abandon his project of storminc it xrd to devo*' 
bis effots to the destruction of a train So the party irot*d 
south next moTnins to a point where Zaal had told them of 
a cune m the line and cfhill spurs that would cnabl'" ti*a 
to set an ambush with a good field of fi-e. 

Lawrence found a drair’ce culiert which wiited hs 
purpose. Its collaps* would be sure to d'-ail the tram e'er 
if the explosion failed to wreck the engine Hc*e, b'cwe*n 
the ends of two steel sleepers, be dug a b*d to hold fifty 
pounds of gelatine, fixed the erplosne p^ucs, and cosered 
up the traces of his wo*!. It took nearly two hours Then 
he unrolled the detonator wires, btimng them in the $a"d»s 
he went, towards the ndee, two hundred yards awar, wh'ice 
he intended to fire lie mne Anotie* three hours pass'd 
before all was readr Mcanume a site was chos'n forth' 
SlokesinDtarsandlxwiscunson ahich led tie th"t overhung 
the line and offered a safe path of retreat. Lcavnc a man on 
watch they withdrew to a concealed camp in a nearby valley 
The problem now was to keep the B'doum hidden untd 
a train appmred, and its difhculties soon b'came manifest. 
The strain of waiting irked th'ai and ther moved about 
restlessly despite all inslrvctions About n ne o’clock next 
morning a fightinc ptrol of about fortr Tu-kish soldiers 
was seen approaching from Idallat Ammar station n the 
south This menace was frustrated br sending a party lo 
meet them, and draw them hy a. s mulated flawL retreat 

into the hills The bait was swallowed But another alarm 
came about soon when one of the small permanent patrols 
a JO 
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cams \)p the line. To Lawience's relief they waived psjt 
the h <iden mine and hw hiding phcc without atir sign of 
notice. However, about noon he saw, through his strong 
glasses, a party of Turks about a hundred strong emerge 
from Mudauwata sUfion and trodge south It seemed ttut 
the only course was to slip away before they reaentd the 
spot, and the Arabs began to pack up 

Suddenly the watchman called out that a cloud of smoke 
was nsirg frwn HaJlat Ammar. Lawrence ano Zaai dashed 
up the hill in time to sees tram eoraitig In amid scramble 
the Arabs took post, the riflemen eaendusg in a long line 
so that they might rake the coaches at close range As the 
train approached, drawn bj iwo engines, a random fire nas 
opened from it. Behind the engines were ten bost-wagons 
packed ivth troops 

As the second engine was over the culvert, Lavrence 
riHttl hi8 hand as a signal lo the hidden tninj-fircr. With a 
terrific roar the mine eapJoded, throwing op a coKimn of 
dust and smoke from which lumps of non, and even a 
whole wKeci, came flying out A dciihly silence followed 
liwrenee ran south to join the sergeants, while a had of 
bulleis smote the tram, from which the «u*viving Tu*ks 
tumbled out to seek the sheltering embankment on the fir 
Side, Here, however, ihe Stokes shells caught them, and 
ai the) bolted from the shambles the Lewis guns mowed 
them down The Arabs rushed in to loot the wrecked train. 

The same overriding <a« brought the detached party 
hurrying back from the south, ob'ivjous of their duty of 
holding off the Turks from Hallat Ammar. Lawrence 
reitizcd that before long be might he caught between these 
Turks and those from Muimwaia But it was hopeless to 
call off the Arabs until they had had their fill of looiing, so 
be used these few mmuics of graos to blow up the leading 
engine as best he could. The Arabs had gone raving mad 
with the lost of plunder, and in thnr frenzy fought among 
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thcmschci oier the spoil They burst open the trucks and 
dragged the contents on to the side of the line, where 
carpets and blankets, clothes and clock*, foodstuffs and ams 
were littered tn wild confusion Meantime a cluster of 
shrieking women rushed at Lawrence, implonng his p'O- 
tcction until pushed aside bv ihcir even more abjectly 
tcmiicd husbands ‘A Turk so broken down was a nasty 
spectacle ’ A more dignified appeal came from a group of 
Austnan artillerymen, but when Lawrence turned away, 
after reassuring them, a dispute broke out in which the 
frcnaicd Arabs slew most of them 

Besides about se^cnry dead, ninety pnsoners were taken 
and, by Lawrence's orders, marched off quickij to the rally- 
ing place The Arabs had only one killed, but they were soon 
all ‘missing’, hiMng dispersed with their spoil Thus the 
three British soldiers were left alone by the wrecked tram 
Happtl), when they were about to abandon the guns and 
run for it, Zaal and another Arab came back with camels 
and helped them to load the mortars and Lewis guns Tie 
ammunition had to be left, so they made a pile and set light 
to It, slipping away themselves on foot under cover of the 
explosions, which halted the advanced Turks 

When they caught up the mam body, however, they 
found that Salem, the negro who bad fired the mine, was 
missing Lawrence asked for volunteers to go back to find 
him After a pause Zaal offered, and then twelve of the 
Kowasera With them Lawrence rode back, but found a 
swarm of Turks around the wrecked tram who, sighting 
them, gave chase The pursuit was looking dangerous 
when ‘Lewis* appeared with his gun, coming back alone 
to their relief Even the danger was not ov cr when they 
rejoined the mam body llie encumbrances of victory had 
turned It into ‘a stumbling txiggage caravan’, instead of a 
fluid military force, and thej had to water at the well near 
Mudauwara, uncomfortably close to the Turks, before they 
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HMsld push on to Rouim and safctf. They rrachfd if, 
however, without interference. 

'Two dajs later we were at Aqaba, entcrinj> m glory, 
laden with precious things and boasting that the trams were 
« our merej.’ The sergeant# found that Cairo had been 
ctamounng for their teturn, and ao from brief ad'cnture 
returned to dull routine 'They had won a battle single- 
handed; had had dysentery; lived on camcl-mlb, and 
learned to ride a camel fifty milca a day without pain. Also 
Allcnby gave them a medal each.' 

The exhilaration that laiwrcnce found in thistjpcof war- 
fare, at this time, isshown ma letter vrhicli he wrote toaftiend 
‘The last stunt w:$ the hold-up ot a train It had two 
locomotivea, and we gutted one with sn electric mine. 
This rather jumbled up the trucks, which were full of Turks 
shooting at us We had a Lewis, and flung bullet# through 
the lidea. So they hopped out and took cover behind the 
embankment and shot at us between the wheels, at go j'ard* 
Then we tried a Stokes gun, and two beautiful shots dropped 
tight in (he middle of them. The>- couldn’t stand tha! 
(twelve died on the spot) and bolted away to the East 
scfcas a locvyard belt of open sand into tome scrub 
Unfortunately for them the Lewis covered the open stretch 
The whole job took, to minutes, and they lost seventy killed, 
thirty wounded, eighty prisoners, and about twenty- five got 
away. Of my hundred Howeitat and two British N C.O 's 
there were one (Arab) killed, and four (Arabs) wounded. 

‘The Turks then nearly cut us off as we looted the tram, 
and I lost some baggage, and nearly myself. My loot was 
a superfine red Baluch prayer-nig 
T hope tins sounds the fun it is The only pity is the 
sweat to work them up, and Uif wild scramble while it lasts, 
It's the most amaicurish, DuffolO'Billy sort of performance, 
and the only people who doitwcH ate the Bedouin. Oolyjou 
will think It heaven, because there aren't any returns, or 

a» 
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orders, or superiors, or infcnors, no doctors, no accounts, 
ro meah, and no dnnks 

‘PS — Gi\c m) salaams to Holdich, and tell him to 
sprint, or tv e 11 be in Damascus first * 

Lawrence soon rode out on a fresh senfure, this time 
CO tram dwciples m the art of demolition, taking x French 
olTicer, Captain Pisani, together wiih r jo Arabs He also 
took the precaution of starting oitt with a large caras-an of 
empt) pack-camels For \*anctt , I^wrence chose to 
operate in the north near Ma an and, finding a suitable spo' 
on the rxilvvav , an embankment pierced b> bridges, he 
buried a new n pe of automatic mine and set his fire ambush 
The) waited all das and the next mght, and when the train 
at last appeared it passed over the mine without an eiplo 
sicn But the Arabs were pleased— n hen thes- saw that it 
was mereh a water tram 

Lawrence then went down to the line to lax an electnc 
mine oxer the Kddite Patrols passed up and down, with 
no suspicion of its presence On the second rrcminc, 
October 6th, a patrol appeared in sight and s train in the 
distance behind it Inwrence calculated that the train 
might armc first b) a few hundred x’xrds So it proxed 
As the engine xras exacth over ihe bndge arch, he gaxc the 
signal Another column of dust and smoke soared skyward, 
while the Lewis guns poured their bullets into the wtccL 
A Turk appeared on the buffers of a truck near the tail and, 
uncoupling, allowed the last four trucks of twelve to slip 
back down the gradient And a Turkish officer, from the 
window, took a shot at Laxrrcnce, graxinc h.s hip Mean 
time the Arabs, led by Pisani, had stormed the rest of the 
tram, in which thex captured sexentj tons of food destined 
for Mediin Saleh Some rwentyTuiks had been killed and a 
number more taken prisoner 

The attackers suffered no loss, although ther nearly lost 
their leader a second tune For m their eagerness to cam- 
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mf th«u plunder they left Lawimce to roll up the hciv) 
elKlfic cables single haedeil aid when i«9 ol then camr 
bicfc to look lor him Turkish rdief parties were converging 
fropi both side* the neareei onl; a (juarter of a mi'c disUnt 
llu: he slippied n.ar ibK rn time 
After the raiding patty had returned to Aqaba safely, on 
Oaaber Sth Lawrence wrote a report which contains as 
illomtnatircf pessa^e— 'A feature of the Hui.eitat is that 
every foorih or fifth man is a shnkh Ira consequence the 
hfsd sKeikHhs! noauchoail) nhafever.andas in the p-evious 
raid, 1 Kid to be 0 C of the whole eapedition This is not 
ajoh which should be undertaken by foreicners, since we 
have not so int mate a knowledge of Arab fanihes at to Le 
able tc divide cornmnn plunder equicibly On this xcation, 
hrawroer, the Brdouan behaved eacceda-gly «eU, and 
evwyehrng; was done exact); « I o«hed, huf dofiog the 
tix days’ trip I had to adjudKate m twelve cjses of imult 
with weapons, four camel thefts, one nuningfiettiement, 
fourteen feuds, tu-o evil eyes, and a bcuiichmcnt These 
sfTaits take up all ones ap^re tune ' 

From now on the rsi'uay ra’ds from Aqaba were miilti- 
pbed, dislacatiiK; the tralUcaod drniotal'aing the traielirrs 
Dating the next lour months seventeen eng.raes were 
destrojed and scores of tracks Traffic was disorganized 
Up to Aleppo, for we posted notices m Daariscus, warning 
‘W fnends” not to travel by the northern rajlua) s, is our 
tK'rat wjj ahouf to be cwniiled thither The Turks had 
rail guard? up to Aleppo, soodI' As the roiling stock wis 
drawn frrin a ctsmmEW pool for Patetrne and the Hejit, 
the Success of this strategy of 'killing engtnes' nor only 
tltmintshcd tfie prospect of the Turk* berng anletoevacinre 
Medina but cofistticied the arlcrj on which depended the 
TwkisSi army that Paced Alienb) And at a time when they 
needed all their gtrengtli to cj^vose the menace of AHetiby'i 
advance. For on this the cwtain was now about to use. 
aJS 
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LEVERAGE ON PALESTINE 

OorifT - OcrrwW', 

Allfnlv rtrtwi tie «lUck od the S»«e» of rjlrttioe - Tlie hcio ere drJ-irn leforr- 
haiicl by lerouraful rum — Mcinenihscro • comedy of erift - Laerticr cco- 
eid'rt lie powibility of ruting the Antn lo the T«ik«‘ leir, but beanie of i 
doubt, deeidn afrumt lhi> eoniv-fle prefen, im eld. to ruk Meuelf. ud 
accordingl) «eu out on » raid apinntbe Tnrkith ArmV > nit eommus caossr 
ACcoby eaprum Feersheht, hut a delay ifn|ienh hta maiQ itrcke- K'eveoirlei 
'mirise dittraeti the Tuiki attention aad the tray fee Alksby'i brralt- 
thiesugh- After farhtt deltj*. JcRitaktn la ctined 
Laterenee, rneariitnrianempta to bloir ooa nial brad^ is (he yi/tnib valley ssly 
10 t« foiled by a imke of lO luck - lie falb uco the Tutka basdi bulcacapct 

Gaza, on the coast, and Beersheba, 3^ miles inland, form 
the ns'o natural gaten'iys into Palestine from the south. 
Detween them lie a series of ridges which form a natural 
rampart easy of defence. The Turkish field defences 
stretched eastward for thirty miles from the sea at Gaza, 
leaving 1 gap between them and the separate defences of 
Beersheba — which covered the flank cf the main position. 
The British Army, after dragging its 'aeary length across the 
Sinai desert, had twice ined in vain to force the strongly 
fortified Gaza gate Beersheba, less artificially strong, was 
protected fay the difficulty of transport and water supply 
for an attacking force. 

In an appreciation drawn op by Sir Philip Chetwode and 
his Chief of Staff, Bng.-General Guy Dawnay, before 
Allenby’s arrival, it was pointed out that to attack Gaza 
again was to attack the enemy’s strongest point. Success 
could be gained only by sheer weight of artillery, and would 
be only local success, as the Turks were prepared to swing 
back from Gaza to a seimnd position in rear, pivoting on 
their left near Tell esh Shetta. Virtually inaccessible to 
direct attack, this ‘nerve centre and pivot’ might be exposed 
by an approach from the south-east In order to have room 
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lo cpcrats, ind witer for the attaclang /arte, it would fee 
srcfssary to rinc'i off Atersjieba befare the aitjck on ifie 
firiik of the enemy a maia position w»t developed 
Tins piun wjs noi apprrciaiaj by stsme of the olhcr 
genersis who, preftmng henvj- secuntj to huardoui 
nieliilily, clung fa the dogma that to overcome the enemy 
St his strongest pomt was the wav to cause the collapse of 
the whole They were not stufccn in tins Oefief even though 
such an attempt had courted twice r(|)eitcd /adure, and 
ascrilied this to sn loduWable irusnun.gement rather than 
to a misguided principle 

If Allenby hun»ell was »nll under lbs tij*luc/ice of the 
»sas methods of the west when he biiJed in ffTypt, he 
was sHsfcpuWe by avaJrv mstrnu w the appeal of mclnJe 
nwneiavre, and he was not Igng m adopting the plan fwc- 
ihsctowed m Chelwode s appreciation In its development 
he was guided by Dawray who row joined his StslV and, 
liVs Bartholomew the neat year. »» the tiram behind the 
titular chief of staff 

In a p]in where coBCentntion of Bombert was more difli 
cult ihiii near the so, succeit must depend on disrrsttion, 
!6 that a cofnentrated tiretl, relaiivelj gtesier, might he 
attuned by a sinillcr iivv» against a point ot weaknesi Tor 
dill the enemy must he deceived, and nuintamed in his 
delusion Secrecy was the ^irst condition Prepaiations 
werecoticealed as far a» possible, and die bollt of the I'oopi 
wers krpt on the Gaza flank until the lost possible hour 
The Royal Plying Corps, ju« jtsnfoeced and re-equippcd 
widi faster machines, phyed a gnnKr part in ccwccalin" 
the preparaiiom But scerety alone was negative —and m 
fjct the veil was penetrated by Ibe enemy’s mlelligence 
A positive deerptinn wis needed, esjiK.allj in vic'v of the 
ercmy\ preparations to reinfiwce the Palmtipe front It 
was supplied from the itigeninai brim of a Hritish imtlii 
g'nce officer, Richard MeinerUhigm, who ilraf'ed she 
»ir 
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mock agenda far a StafT conference m which a main attack 
on Gaza was to be preceded by a feint against Beersheba, 
and instructions for these operations To give the fake a 
more persuasive air of reality, he concocted several intimate 
letters from home to himself, also a private letter of biting 
criticism on the pseudo-plan from ar imaginary fnend on 
the Staff, and included twentj pounds in notes All these 
he placed in a haversack which he stained with fresh blood 
from his horse Then, on October lOth, he rode out into 
no-man’s-J.ind as if on neonnaisstace, drew the fire of a 
Turkish cavalr) patrol, drew n after him in pursuit, pre- 
tended to be hit, rolled in the saddle, and eventually dropped 
his haversack as well as his field-glasses and other articles 
A few da>s later a notice was inserted m corps orders sa}*ing 
that a note-book had been lost, and a copy of this order, 
wrapped round some sandwiches, was also dropped jb 
RO- man*s-lard 

The Turkish NCO who found the haversack was 
rewarded, and his Corps Commander published an order 
warning his officers against cariying papers when out on 
reconnaissance More important from the British point of 
View, the Turks now concentrated thar effiirts on strength- 
ening the defences near Gaza, to the neglect of those on the 
other flank Kress von Kressenstmn also kept his only 
reserve division behind the Gaza flank, despite the sugges- 
tion of his distant supenor, Falkcnhayn, that it should be 
placed at oi behind Beeishebx And when the attack on 
Beersheba actually came, on October 3i5t, Kress refused 
the appeal tc send reinforcements To Meincrtzhagen’s 
subtle web of ruse were mamly due the faultj dispositions 
of the enemy, if a share of the credit must go tc Murray’s 
successne failures at Gaza, which had apparently persuaded 
the Turks that sjopsditj' mis 

Distraction was certainly more necessary than ever 
Since Allenby’s coming the British had been reinforced not 
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able to take rot only Jerusalem but Haifa al'o svithin a 
month, ‘sweeping the TurLs in nun through the hills* 

'Such would be our moment, and wc needed to be read)? 
for It in the spot where our weight and tactics would be 
least expected and most damaging For mj C)es, the centre 
of attraction wa« Deraa, the junction of the Jerusalem 
Haifa Damascus-Medina railwajs, the navel of the Turkish 
armies in Sjna, the common point of all their fronts, and, 
bv chance, an area in which la) great untouched reserves cf 
Arab fichting men, educated and armed by Fcisal * 

The Arabs alone, by their supenormobilit) and pervasive 
fluidity, had the chance of striking this solar plexus of the 
Turkish bod) Lawrence pondered for a while whether 
we should not call op all these adherents and tackle the 
Turkish communications in force We were certain, with 
anj management, of twelve thousand men enough to rush 
Deraa, to smash all the railway lines, even to tal e Damatnis 
b) surpnse An} of these things would make the position 
of the lieersheba army critical and mj temptation to stake 
out capital instanti} on the issue v^s \er>’ sore ’ 

Lawrences restraint was due to a doubt of the Bntish 
3rm}'’s capabilit}, and a perception of the consequences of 
failure to the ultimate aim Although the Arabs around 
Deraa were ready enough to nse, Lawrence felt that the 
nsk was 'not one that Fcisal could scrupulously afford 
unless he had a fair hope of then establishing himself there’ 
A withdrawal ‘would have involved the massacre, or the 
rum, of all the splendid peasantry of the distnct’ ‘They 
could only nse once, and their effort on that occasion must 
be dcasive To call them out now was to nsk the best 
asset Feisal held for cv entual surecss, on the speculation 
that Allerby’s first attack would sweep the cnem} before it, 
and that the month ol "Nov ember would be rainless, lav our 
able to a rapid advance 

‘1 weighed the English annj za my mind, and coald not 

»4“ 
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For pracncability this pUn bad the ads-antage that the 
Turks deemed danger to the bndues so remote that thq" 
guarded them hghtJj - thcfwere 420 miles from Aqaba bt 
tvaj- ot Azrak For potcntialit} tt had the furtherad^-antage 
that tf the Turkish arm) collapsed under the double pressure 
from m Iront and behind, the raiding expedition to the 
Yarniuk could be concerted into a general upnsing of the 
Arabs n-hich could carry them like a wase into Damascus, 
with Alicnbv follorvinp 

Allenb) accepted the sucecstton and asked that the stroke 
should be attempted on November 5fh, or one of the three 
follosring da}-5 His own attack on Becreheba was timed fo' 
October 31st, and he hoped to foifow it with the mam 
stroke against the Turks' inner flank at Shena a fevr dap 
later 

Lawrence then returned to Aqaba to prepare for the 
expedition As Nasir was still away, he arranged with 
Feisal for the semces of Ali ibn el Hussem, a jeung and 
duhing Shenfian leader who had ‘©ut»New combed New- 
combe’ in railwa) raids a-ound El Ala and had the prestige 
necessary to carry weight with the inbes near Azrak. 
Throueb Ah he could count on the Beni Sakhr, and might 
obtain the aid of the Serahm The Ruwalla, unfortunattlj’, 
had moved awaj to their winter pastures The Arab sjm- 
pathiccrs in Damascus were also warned to be readp in 
paniciilar All Riza Pasha, the Tuiiush Base Commandant 
and the Shenrs unsuspected allj. And in view of the 
difncult) of blowing up the great steel bridge which was 
their target, and the nsk of becoming a casualty, Ijwrcnce 
took an undersmdj- in Wood, the base engineer at Aqaba 
For the purpose of holding enemy remforcements at bay 
w hile the demolition was being done, Lawrence arranged to 
tike a pirtv of Indian snaclmw sruwwtrs wbo bad olseady 
been operating in the raids from A\ejh 

At the last moment they were joined b) the Emir Abd cl 
a*a 
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Kjdfr, grandson of the nan who hid resisted t}ie Frenrh in 
Alftern during the ’forties said hinbelt head of the colony 
cf Algcmn «iles who Jivrd oo the Jsorth bank of the 
Tarmul’. He svas on his woy bock from a visit to Mccc-i, 
and Kis offer to help was welcomed bresuse it offered a 
chance of controll'ng At middle s&non of the yarinuk 
valley through his men, without die i.sk of ni'.ng the 
wuntrysuJe as a whole After coming to thu dcosion they 
were disturhed by a tcl^ram frorn watnmg them 

thatAhJel Kaderwasin thepayofiht Turks It »as not 
eavy to tell whether this suspicion oi Abd <i Kader had more 
suhsMtice thin his anti-rTerch views, and X-»wr«n«'t new 
cf Rrdmowi inclined hun to giv'e Abd <1 hider the benefit 
efthedoubt Fetsal remarked ~i know he » mad Itbi'k 
he IS hottest Guard y«iu heads and use turn ’ I^wrenee 
decided (o tike the nsk 'showing him our complete eoiifi> 
dence, on the pnnafde ihit a crook would net credit our 
honesty, and that an honest nm was made a croolc soonest 
by 'usp'Cion'. Dut Abd el Kader was to prove the grit in 
the wheels, if less from knavery than from stupidtt}. 
rjnxtiqiin and injured dignity were his particular aspects of 
foulishijss 

The expedition lefe Aqibaon Oefeher 84th, riding bj’ tray 
of Riimm to Jefer, where Auda was encamped Lioyd 
accompanied them thw far, before go og, regreifuliy, l«ck 
to llgvpi on hts way tojom the Infer-Allied Staff at Ver- 
siilles Lawrence had the mote reason to regret his going 
because of ihe frietioti already deveCoping between aVii and 
Abd cl Kader, Auda, too, thq found still quarrelling with 
the lesser chiefs over money, wlide Zail, upon whose 
raiding expecicncc Lawrence had espet'a'ly counted, shewed 
*10 relish to share in the waititre Glut of success had 
changed the ‘hard-ndiBg gallant of ^nng mto a prudent 
min, whose new wealth made life precious to him’. 

As ther tat round the Gk die night before launching cut 
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from Jefer thcj 'felt a creeping re%erberation, a cadrrceof 
blo^s too dull, too wide, too slow easily to find response la 
cur cars It was like the mutter of a distant, \crj’ lowly 
thunderstorm’ It was ihe bombardment of the Gaza 
defences by the British guns in preparation for Allenby’s 
attack 

Two duisions of Charnel’s Desert Mounted Corps and 
the four infantry divisions of Chetwode's XX Corps were 
already side stepping eastward by nightly stages for the 
decisive stroke Sisty thousand nfles and sabres were thus 
assembled close to Beersheba, held by less than five thousand 
Turks Pinned by the British infantry attack on the inomng 
of October 31st, their eastern flank was encircled by the 
Australian and Nevr Zealand horsemen Shortly before 
dusk the town was captured The left flank, at Shena, of the 
main Turkish position now lay exposed 

Water was the mam limiting condition Before the second 
act could open the vi-ater supplies at Beersheba had to be 
developed The mass of the mounted force was the brake 
on tts mobility Fortunately the wells had been captured 
almost intact, so that Allenby was encouraged to connt on 
being ready to attack the Shena position on November 3rd, 
or early on the 4th It was preceded by a fixing attack on 
the night of November 1st which bit into a segment of the 
Gaza defences 

But the water problem at Beersheba belied optunisUc 
hopes, and yimmcd the machinery of the offensive Partly 
this was due to faults in the human factor Allenby's men 
and horses had not the same endurance capaaty as Arabs 
and camels A hot A/nmr* blew, and in mismg clouds of 
dust produced a thirst that drained the water supplies 
beyond calculation And the hope of finding sufiicieat 
water north of Beersheba to eke out the supply was also 
disappointed 

Thus the second act had to be postponed until November 

M4 
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6 th. Tht delay ailowed the Twis an ominously Jong irsier- 
wl in which to reinforce the threatened sprt That they 
iid not do so was due largely to the imiiativ? ami jeif- 
saaificc of another rrcirfrcr d the IWiish missioR to the 
Arabs Ard it ofTered one more ^R>af that, in distnction 
tsrettil!)', the re.'nurce/ul mart mtmrs far more than any 
camber of herd-msn. 

Ncwcombe had been shipped back sick to Egypt m 
July, paying the price of his fifl-raudir.g ctertions While 
m Cairo he suggested to Allcnby that he should move uich 
1 small party into tlie desert e-ist of Ueroheba and ra«« (he 
Iledouin against the Turks at the nwnenc tif Allctiby's 
cfTemite, blochng the road north to Hebron »nd Jerusalem 
tfter Qeertheba had been captured Alknbv accepted the 
proponi, and Newenmbe chose seventy biitish camelrv 
wiihafew AiabsKiuisiofotmhis patQ’. It was very strong 
m fite-power fat its site, having ten Inaehln^gu^s besides 
1 nunber cf Lewis guns and explosives. 

Newcofflbe’s detachment moved out from Asluj on 
October joth and made a wide circuit toEs Semua, twenty 
milts north-oast of Beersheba. On the evening of the ^ist 
he moved down to the Beetsbfba-Hebrar roari and cut the 
teiegnph to Jerusalem Hemng ihn night from friendly 
iicdoum of Deersl-eba's capture, he determined to bat the 
Hebron road so as to cut the enemy’s norinward line of 
utreat In thus staking he imy force Newcombe hoped for 
the speedy advance of the Briiijh cavalry to his rclitf, a 
hope whi^ proved vain. Bus hiv AMraction uj-cned a path 
through the centre for the Bniish Army. 

For It sprod such slarre behind the lurkish front tint tt 
created a strategic mirage In it rtie enemy's imagination 
saw ihe bulk of the Br.'ish Army advancing north up the 
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Outset kept their mim strength too close to Gaza, thej’ now 
trcjit to the other extreme. Not onl;* did thej* dispatch 
their one division in general reserve to the Hebron fiaak, 
but also drew off the rescracs from the Shena sector, where 
AUenby's blow was about to fall Thus thej* 'locked up 
nearl) half their force in the Judean Hills, where it took no 
part in the fighting for a week after the capture of Sheria*. 

A share of the credit is ccrtairlj due to the Bnush 
cavalry patrols which pushed north after the fall of Becr- 
sheba. But from German and Turkish evidence it seems 
clear that Newcombe earned the lion’s share His own 
hopes of the hill-Arabs joining him had been disappointed — 
Unlike the Turks they preferred to wait on realities rather 
than clutch at promises. But the fear of an Arab nsing had 
almost as much effect on the Turks as the reality, for a time. 

On November tst Newcombe’s party were attacked by 
about a hundred Turks whom they repuhed with loss 
But next morning, after he had blocked all commuricadoa 
for forty hours, the petty' obstruction was cleared away by 
converging forces from Hebron and Dhahriye. After 
twenty of his men had been killed, and most of his 
machine-guns disabled, he surrendered when the German- 
commanded Turks reached positions from which they 
could have shot down the survivors The sclf-unmolatior, 
which came from a sclf-tnunobifazation, was a sacrifice of 
doubtful value. It was magnificent but it was not irregular 
war. The fact that he had appeared from the cast seems to 
have contributed far more than his actual obstruction to the 
impression he made, for il apparently conjured up a picture 
ofawidc cnarcling move by British mounted forces heading 
for Jerusalem 

A graphic description of die effect is given by Ober- 
gereralarzt Steubet, who arrived in Hebron just after 
Kewcombe’s capture — *7116 place was like a disturbed 
ants’ nest; the staff of Atitiy headquarters was standing 
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post dutv, before he at last found a British soldier willjngto 
accept the pnM that countless Crusaders through the 
centunes hid $tm cn for :n rain. 

The Bnush capture of Jerusalefn Teas a heasy blow to 
Turkey’s prestige, all the iixire damaging because it 
followed the loss of Baghdad. But as a moral tonic to the 
Western Allies its effect was far wider and greater For it 
helped to soften the sting of a senes of disheartening failures 
and disasters. The year had seen the collapse of Russia, the 
extinction of Rumania, the bankruptcy of the Franco-British 
offensive in the West, the graac mutinies in the French 
army, the engulfing of the Dntish m the mud of Passchen- 
daele, the disastrous breakdown of the Italians at Capo’ctto. 
Eien as December amied a German counterstrokc had 
turned the hast) joy*bc!U of ’Canbrai’ into a mockery. 
Then, as a timely Chnstmas present, came the redempaoa 
of the place to ivh ch the thoughts of Chnstendom turned at 
Chnstmastide. At such a time of the year and the war 
the gaming of ‘Jerusalem* delivered a new message of 
hope. 

What of Lawrence mcanumc’ He had been less fortun- 
ate than Xevicombc in his mission if more lucky in his 
escape from a danger worse than apture. The omens were 
inauspicious .As he was setting out from Jefer, on October 
31st, Auda whispered in his ear — ‘Beware of Abd el 
Kader’. Next day there was another disquieting incident 
when a band of Beni Sakhr appeared from several quarters 
and dosed round them mcnaangly, finng over their beads. 
When the hostile tribesmen found I^wrence’s party well- 
posted for defence their manner changed, and they pre- 
tended that the lapse was due to ignorance. Saying that it 
was a Bern Sakhr custom to shoot over strangers. Changed 
suddenly from prospective prey into honoured guests, the 
party were received at Bair by a parading swarm of hone- 
men, who hailed All with theshont: ‘God give victory to our 
248 
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Sherif, and cried to ijtrreacc~'We)come, Aiiram, 
Kjtlitiger cf 4f(ian’. AW el Kader, feding the need » 
tmphssize i'li presence, aiminted hi* horse »nd ‘bi^an to 
prance delicitely tn ilo’nr curves, cry mg out “Houp, Houp" 
in his throaty voice, aaid liniig a pistol uRSleatlily in the air' 
His scat and his aim were so ohviously unceitam (hat his 
solo performance went WDipprecMtcd At the least which 
followed keagsiH tried to assert hudtgwtf byniing before 
the others hid linidjed and then gtiupbli-g that the treat 
was tough, 

IJemforffd by the chief, Mifieh, and sisteen of hit. 
followers, (he pirtf moved on northward nest day, fartilied 
hy the dittani dtummnig cf the Dritirii guns whose echoes 
Hoj’td acfoii tile D«id Sw Iwllo* D«t the Arabs’ reaction 
WK mixed. Lawtence Utud tUra whwpenrvg — 'They »te 
Btsrer; ihe English are advancing, God deliver the men 
Bader that ram'. Th«r own dislike cf artillery fire give 
them 1 ihfcb of smpatliK for the Turks But it w>s not 
only that, ‘They were (hmking coaipisswnately of iJie 
pii«ng Tufiw, so king ibeir 'w^ oppres»r»: whom, for 
that wcikfieM, [Hough appreitor*, ihev loved mote ihsn 
the strong fotesgtierwilh hw blind inducfitniMte justice' 
Ijwtence htttiwlf was qualified to interpret that feelmg 

When «ill tt httle rfioil of A*iak dtey met a band of the 
Stiriiin who were just stan-ng out to stvw alifg'ince to 
Peisal, But when mvrted to shate tn »n operaticn nearer 
home iheii enthusiasm cooled. They decUred that to iitatk 
lh{ westerrt bridge was out of the queiboi, as the Turks had 
jut filed the distncl wrth hundteds of oailitiry y ood-cut!ers. 
They aJjo showed deep suspicvn of Abd el Kadec, itid to 
^eretmwilling to tiust tliemselscs in hn scct'on of the 
Yarmuk Valley Yet without their aid the venture wii 
hopelfsi, and in an effort to overcrai'e their hesitations 
I^awreree addressed riicm found the cimp-fire, seeking 
‘to eomlMi in words this cnide prudence of the Serihin, 
S49 
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which seemed all the more shameful lo us after our long 
sojourn in the clanf)inc wilderness'. 

Like the oraoons uhrch Li^ and other classical wnters 
put in the mouths of geneiais before battle, that address, as 
remembered, map not be ofseibatifn accuracy but it has the 
value of retrospective judgment It deserves quotation, not 
so much for its direct historical relation to the issue, but 
for Its light on Lawrence's philosophy 

‘Wc put It to them, not abstractedlj , but concretely, for 
their case, how life in mass was sensual only, to be lived and 
laved in its cartremrtj There could be no rest-houses for 
revolt, no divadend of JO) paid out Its spirit was accretn e, 
to endure as far as the sen«es would endure, and to use each 
such advance as base for further adventure, deeper pnva- 
t/or, sharper pain 

‘To be of the desert was . a doom to wage unending 
battle with an eaem^ who was not of the world, nor life, nor 
an}thing, but hope itself, and failure seemed God’s freedom 
to mankind ‘ Life could onij be mastered br heldiag if 
cheap In order to hnng forth spiritually creative things, 
men must ai oid being hampered b) ph} sical ties and wants 
With most men the soul aged long before the body 'There 
could be no honour in a sure success, but much might be 
wrested from a sure defeat Omnipotence and the Infinite 
were our two Worthiest foemeii, indeed the only ones for a 
lull man to meet, they being monsters of his own spint’s 
making, and the stoutest rncmies were alwaj s of the hou«c» 
hold. In fighting Omnipotence, honour was proudlj to 
throw awa) the poor resources that we had, and dare him 
empt) handed; to be beaten, not mcrel} bj mote mind, but 
by its advantaee of better tools ’ To those who attained 
clear sight, failure was the onl) goal Bj believing utterly 
that there was no victor), and b) inviting blows one might 
alone conquer Omnipotence 

This was a halting, half-cohcicnt speech, struck out 

2JO 
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bridge made discoverr more hkely, especiallv as to reach 
It they wouJd ha\e to cross the open country b'twc'n 
Remthe and Deraa Abd el Kadcr had probably gone ovc” 
to the enemy and the Turks, if they lewk the most reisoa- 
able piecntitions, would trap us at the bndge’ 

Nevertheless, after taking counsel, they decided to gamble 
on the incompetence of the Turks Oo the night of the 6th 
they slipped across the Hejiz. railway a little b'low D'raa 
at a stony place where iheir passage would lease no siffcs 
And there did not seem to be any unusual acavity among the 
Turkish railwai patrols, which was somewhat reassunng as 
to Abd el Kadcr s action A short way beyond they found a 
pit where they lar up tn hiding It would serve as th- 
jumpiBg-ofi point for their actual raid across the open, which 
would hat e to be made under cover of darkness 

To reach Tell el Shehabon the Palesurc branch, blowup 
the bndge, and get back, into safety east of the Hejaa line 
between dusk and daybreak meant a nde of 8o sules in 
thirteen hours Lawrence regretfully deeded that this was 
beyond the capacity of most of the Indian soldiers — 'the 
disapline of their cavalry tramiog had tired out theta ard 
the animals in our easy stages’ He picked out sis of the 
best under Jemadar liassan Shah so that he could haie one 
machine gun available Apart from his own 'mall body- 
guard the party was made up of twenty of the B*ni Sakir 
as the storming party and forty of the Scrahin, less depend- 
able as fighters, to guard the camels and carry the explosives 
As the party crossed the white furrows of the pilgrun 
road m the dark Lawrence had a momentary thnIJ as he 
remembered that it was the some track he had seen a year 
ago nearly eight hundred miles further south on his first 
nde inland from Rabegh Those xrules were the measure of 
accomplishment, and Danuiscns but a hrile way oS let 
the shght distance might suffice for the proverbial slip 
betwiit the cup and lip In I.nwrence’s present mood the 
»$3 
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With the r'eans of dc*TolstJon Ic»t, the nud had lost its 
purpose The onlv ihjnc was to gel awar while the-c was 
time The clanxiur aro'B*cd the villages fo- rules arojsd, 
but afte* a tcr'c nds the patr reached the rail-ray at (iiwa, 
cuttia? the telt^-aph wires where the\‘ crossed la peer 
compeisatioa for the prize thev had missed The b tle-iess 
cf the contrast was gall to Lawr e nce 

‘W e weT fools, all of us equal fools, ard so ou’ ra?e was 
ai-i!ess. Ahmed aad Awad bad ano'Jie' voTir? 

Mustafa refused to cook, nee, Farmj and Daud knock^ lum 
about until he cned. All had two of his servants beaten, ard 
none of us o'of them cared a little bit Ou- minds we-cs ck 
with failure, and our bodies ored after nearlv a hurdred 
stiamed rules orer bad courtrr n bad conditions, between 
sunset and sunset, without halt o* food ’ 

None of the Arabs cared to fttun to AzraJe eaptv* 
handed, <o the- e was a genemJ «hout of 3pp*o>-al when AL 
suidenlr said — 'Let’s blow up a tram’ Thev aO looked to 
J>aw^nce, the expert. He <Ld not share their delighL 
‘B’owing up Gams was an exact saeoce when do-ic deh* 
brately, by a suScicat party, with Eiachine-gu.''S in 
position If scrambled at it incht become dangerous*. 
He felt that the Indii.'is, who were the machme-gunrers, 
had sufre-ed enough from cold and hunger. His sand on 
their behalf was accepted by the Arab«, but as they still 
were eager for a chance at a tram Lawrence yielded to thnr 
desire 

At dawn, on the 9th, Wood led the Indians back to Azrnt 
whole Lawrence took the sixty Arabs back to the railway, 
near his old $ tc at Minifcr, and laid an dcctnc mine beneath 
the rebuilt eulvew. But he had o-'ly sixty yards of cable 
which left the finng point pcnlousiy close to the Ii-e. A 
ony bush about a loot high snvetf to coaceaT the wires, but 
not the firer. Ore tram passed befo-e they were readv, and 
another m the moTiing, owing to the mist and ramsto-ms 
aj4 
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bnng him in The tram vras carr5irg the tier- comriird»r 
destined to take oier the defence of Jerusalem, and Jut 
escort, «c%cral hundred strong, chccied anj hope of rushi-e 
the tram once the first shock of surprise pas'ed oT Th' 
Arabs had noir cause to regret their lack of r^achire*gt:''S 
They barely held off the Turkish pursuit until they reached 
the hil! top and, each man jumping on the nearest cam-l, 
fled into the desert where they rallied The on!} booty to 
compensate them for the loss of «e\cral lives consisted of 
some sixty odd rifles seized m the first rush, but the^* 
counted for much ‘Next day we froved tnto Arrak, hivarg 
a great welcome and boas'ing — God fo'give us — that we 
were the stetors ’ 

Ther deeded to hold on to Azrak dunnj the wintc", 
using It as a base of propaganda and centre of intelligence 
It would also dnve in a new wedge, sepitatirg Nun 
Shailan from the Turks They esu’bhshed th-ir winter 
quarters m the eld fort, which they repaired and madewa'er* 
tight A oravan was sent to the Jebel Dni<e to collect 
provisions, and a stream cf desert visitors poured in to 
exchange presents and hear tales of Atjaba, its forces and 
Its nches All’s nurture of reckless bravado and stately 
chaizn made him a potent representative of Fasal He 
also had something of Lawrence’s uncanny detachment. 

In the company of Ali and the atmosphere of Azrak, 
Lawrence could have rested content, living m imagination 
It was with an effort that he pned himself apart in order to 
explore the country round As Deraa was his future target 
be felt that he ought to cxanur'c it with his own eyes . so he 
put on bedragcled Haurani clothes, and walked throush 
the defences, accompanied only by an old peasant follower 

For a time no notice was taken of him, but after passing 
the aerodrome a sergeant suddenly seized him by die arm 
saving that the Bey wanted him Protest was vain, and 
Lawrence was marched off to an office whe^ in reply to 
ajfc 
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quMflons he ‘ddmitted’ he wts t Circaasian, Thit night 
explain hi» white oWn, but it drew him deeper into the niire. 
For the jecond time in his life he found himself forcibly- 
incorporated in the Turienh Army, and this time for i 
purpose for which Turkish officers have notoriously been 
ipt to use their recruits. Thai night the ordeal came and 
when Lawrence resisted he was handed over to the tender 
mercies of the guard W be brought to a suitable frame of 
mind After various unpleasant forms of coercion had 
failed, he was thrashed into senselessness But his gory 
state at least saved h»m from further attcntiors, and during 
the night he managed to escape from the hospital to which 
he had been carried. As he hobbled down the road a tribes- 
man took piiy cn him, and, tnouming him on » camel, 
tarried him to Nisib, where he found the rest of hia party. 
By a grim Irony, it was during this escape that he chmeed 
on the eoBcealed route of approach W l)craa which he had 
set out to discover. 

Once back at Atrak the reaction came nnd ihe long 
ttrih on his nerves, followed by this last shock, made the 
place and the company unbearable Propaganda palled on 
him — ‘conscious all the time of my strangeness, and of the 
incongruity of an alien's advocating naiionil liberty The 
war for me held a struggle to side-track ihought, to get 
into the people's attitude of accepting the revolt jnturslly 
and trustfully. I had to pccsliidc myself that the Britiib 
Government could really keep the spint of tti ptomises. 
Physical sulTcnng had so accentuated the clearness of his 
sight that he could no: induce the mild watering neeeisary 
fof practical affairs And the flattering ob5e<]tuousne$s of 
the Syrian townsmen seemed to coat him srifh slime. Ife 
decided to break away and go soutK m search ^ action 

He left late on November a 3 rdw«h only one companion, 
and dcspilc his physical weakness rode hard — the haider, 
mdeed, because of tlic sheer detachment of spirit from Hesii 
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that through sufTerirg he had attained He passed Bair cn 
the second night and would not tarry ‘I had a hcas-j bout of 
fever on me sshich made me angry, so that I paid no atien 
tion to Rahail s appeals for rest That ^oung man had 
maddened all of us for months b> his abundant vigour, and 
by laughing at our weaknesses, so this time 1 was deter 
mined to nde him out, showing no mcrc) Before dawn he 
was blubbering with selfpity , but softl), lest I hear him* 
At noon the) reached Auda s camp, but onl> paused for a 
greeting and to eat a few dates Rahail was now past protest 
and rode as if griml) determined to outstay Lawrence 
'Even had we started fair, he had the advantage anyhow 
over me in strength, and now I was nearly finished '1 
seemed at last approaching the insensibilit) which had 
always been beyond my reach but a delectable land for one 
born so sluggish that nothing this side fainting would let 
hii spirit free Mow I found my'elf dividing into parts 
There was one which went on nding wisely, shanrg or 
helping every pace of the weaned camel Another hovenng 
above and to the nght bent down cunouslyr, and ashed whit 
the flesh was doing The flesh gave no answer, for, indeed, 
It was conscious only of a ruling impulse to keep on and on , 
but a third garrulous one talked and wondered, criiical of 
the body's self inflicted labour, and contemptuous of the 
reason for effort 

‘The night passed in these mutual conversations My 
unseeing eyes saw the dawn goal ahead and my parts 
debated that the struggle might be worthy, but the end 
foolishness and the ic birth of trouble' 

Those who saw I^wreucc when at last, on the 26th, he 
rode into Aqaba say that he seemed lake a wraith, so white 
and remote He said but the briefest word, just a mention 
Htiie bnige failurein fneTanuut'Va'fley, and dien crept 
away to a tent. 

A few days later he received a summons to go up to 
*58 
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Ptl«$tin«. He went bjr air to Sii« and when he resched 
Allenby's heaclrjuarters he found the air within so ful! of 
ihe noise of victorious battle that it drowned the echoes of 
his ride to thcYarmulc Vidlcy, a taJe on which he himself 
hid no wish to enlirge. Not that his worh hid been unap- 
preciited, For Aqaba he had been promoted major in 
Older to be made CompamoB of the Hith, a decoration he 
never wore He was also tceojii’veaded for the Virtoria 
Crass by "Wingate, but tlie circumstanees did not fit the 
eusfomary conitions. A teward that he appreciitod more 
wis the chance to be present at the ofBaai entry into Jerusa- 
lem on December nth. Has'ilyrccrdoutfaffnendsonthc 
stiff in the borrowed glory of a Bfiiisb 'braji-hat', he took 
part In the ceietnony at the Jaffa Cate — 'which for me was 
the tupteme moment of the war' At the lunch after it he 
hei'd with delight Aiienbjr's rebuke to M Ficoi’s siigges- 
lion of setting up * civil government in Jemsslem. And 
immediately after tundi he seized the moment to disoiis 
new niliury profetts wih Allenbv. 

Ai'enby’s idea was, first, losrcnre his gams by obtiming 
more eJboiv-room north of Jerusalem and tesioting tiie 
railway thither, then, with a push of hi right elbow east- 
ward to drive the Turks frrmi Jericho and dwr the Jordin 
Valley north of the Dead Sea. He suggested that Fnsal 
should now move north from Aqiba wwsrdi T.afila, nnr 
the soiilhern end of the Dead Sea Th« he could link up 
With the British on the other side, and help them by cutting 
off the food supplies which the Turks were draniPB from 
the corn belt between the Dctd Se* and the Hejas railway. 
The grain-sliips which came up die Dead Sea were a but- 
tress to the Turks' power of resistance which it was import- 
snt to destroy. ... ... 

Uvience not only responded to this tdra but added i 
Second proposition — that when Jericho was raptured, 
Feinl’s bas^ might be transferred there from Aqabi. and 
*59 
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bis fifty tons a day of supplies and amraunidon delivered 
there. Allenby expressed hts agreement, ‘if and when 
transport surplusses permitted’, and Lawrence went back 
to Aqaba to prepare for this forward inose by stages. 

One of his steps was the formation of a bodyguard. "The 
reward offered by the Turks for his capture or killing, 
hugely raised since he had blown up Jemal Fasha’s tram, was 
suffiaent reason, if not the only reason ‘Of course, the 
offer was rhetorical; with no certainty whether in gold or 
paper, or that the money would be pa-d at all. Sull, perhaps 
It might justify some care.' He had taker Farraj and Daud 
as his personal followers during the expedition that ended 
with the capture of Aqaba, and had added three Haurani 
peasants soon afterwards But all these sm e Rahail had now 
been left behind at Azraq, so that he had to find fresh 
followers — which his reputation made easy. 

The beginning had promise As he was reading in his 
tent one afternoon a lithe Agcyh stele in, dropped a superb 
saddle-hag an the floor, and went away; he came again 
next day and left ‘a cund-saddle of equal beauty’; on the 
third day he came empty-handed and asked to be taken into 
Lawrence’s sersnee. His ni imc was Abdulla el Nahabi 
(Abdulla ‘the Robber') and be bore a recommendation from 
Ibn Dakhil, the old captain of Fdsal’s bodyguard, to the 
effect that he was 'the most experienced Ageyli, hainng 
seiA cd c^ cry Aralnan pnnee and hasnng been dismissed each 
cmplovment, after stripes and pnson, for offences of too 
great individuality.' Ibn Dakhil said that the Kahabi rode 
second only to iumself, was a master-judge of camels, and 
as brave as any son of Adam; easily, since he was too blmd- 
eyed to sec danger. In fact, he was the perfect retainer 
and 1 engaged him instantly. 

‘He examined the applicants for my service, and, thanks 
to him and to the Ziaff . . . my other commander, a 
wonderful gang of experts grew about me. The British at 
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Lawrence himself earned an ’air-Lewis’ — stripped of itj 
clumsy radiator, casing and stod — in a bucket on his camsl 
It fired such ‘a wonderfullj dispersed pattern’ besides being 
so hand)-, that he adapted it in preference to thcnflehehad 
earlier used This nfle had a history it was a normal Bntish 
'Short Lee Enfield' which had been captured by the Turks 
at the Dardanelles and then, withagold-engrasedin'^cription, 
had been presented by Emer to Teisa! Lawrence m turn 
had obtained it from Feisal After the war he offered to 
restore it to the Essex Kcgiment, its anginal owner, but 
rccened no repl> Instead, King George took an oppor- 
tunitj of adding it to the collection in his pnute War 
Museum at W indsor It has a sinister senes of notches cut 
m It, they were made bj Lawrence whenever he brough 
down a Turk, — until he lost zest in keeping such records 

The rest of his personal armament consisted of a pistol 
and a curving gold bandied dagger, exquisitely carved, such 
as was carried by Shenfs, although not exclusively That 
dagger gave rise to the legend that Lawrence was invested 
with the rank of Shenf, or, more picturesquely, ‘Pnnee of 
Mecca’. A Shenf acquired his title by birth, and by birth 
orlj, as a descendant of theProphet, there could not bc'uch 
a thing as an ‘honorary ShenP. The nearest approach to a 
jusuScation for the story was that one day the Arabs were 
indulging m the pastime of giving themselves fancy tides 
Lawrence was asked ‘What title will you choose'’ He 
replied ‘Emir Dynamite’ This was so apt that it stuck, and 
for a time became bis nickname among the Arabs 
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wood fuel for the Hgat railway This threat stung th“ 
Turks into action at last, drawing them into the trap which 
Lawrence had baited fo' them in the Uadi Musa. Th'j' 
launched their efTort on October 27th, just as Lawrence 
hinself was setting out on his nde to the Ya-muk Vall-f 
An expediuon of four battalions and a cas-al-y regun'nt, 
with ten guns, mmed out from Ma'an atnunst Maulud s 
position near Petra, which was held by two AMb can"*! 
companies and two mu!*- companie«, totalling bi'cly three 
hundred and fift} men, togeth-' with less than two hundred 
Bedouin irregulars Aftc' shelling the position fo- an hour, 
and also dropping bombs on it, the Turks ad\*anced to the 
attack. The pocrl} trained am^l men gasc wav, recoiling 
on Mauluds mule mounted infantry, who, buttressed by 
the steep cliffs. b*ouchc tfie Turks to a halt. Th-n the 
Bedouin lapped round both their flanks, harassing them 
unttl at eieninc they retreated, badi) bruised Thus 
Lawrence's anticipations had been fulalled, thanks to 
nature end to Mauluds slilful adaptation of the Cannae 
model to Arab conditions, on a Torres Vedras foundation 

A continuatian of the raids on the railway tozether with 
the harassing of supply caravans caused the Turks fi'st to 
draw of? troops from Abu el Lissal, and then to abandon it, 
when they no longer had enouch to hold the wide position 
Thus by January 7th thev had been forced back dose to 
Wa‘an itself, and by contracting their aone they ine\atably 
relaxed their hold on the countryside This opened the way 
for the Arabs to moi e north into the corn b'lt. 

While Maulud, helped by the inteas* cold, was thus 
shepherding the Turks back into Maan, Lawrence was 
engaged in a new expenment — a dei elopment of laechan 
ined force The fact that he had exploited camel mobdity 
io E gixh jKrdrtfacrr cF by «rgtiief stsxdsrds did ss 
with so many animal lo%'ing regular soldiers, hid* from bun 
the possibilities of mechamzatioa Now, with a few days 
264 
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weapon to be Trithin reach of Ac real aim of strategy — 
the paralysis of Ac opponent. 

Unfommately, Lawrence was at least a generation ahead 
of the military world in perceiwng Ae strafcgic implications 
of mechanized warfare. He had no power to obtain Ae 
pTo\nsion of \ehicles adequate in form and number for their 
new strategy Morcoser, he could not esen secure accept- 
ance of Ae strategic Aeory. The British command still 
hankered after the capture of Medina. Their mmds tnosed 
along direct channels and they wanted to wipe the Turkish 
force in Ae Hejaz off the balance-sheet, instead of encourag- 
ing Ae Turks to sink more capital in Ais bad ins estment. 

As in the Peninsula a century before, their \nclories 
Areatened danger to Acir own purpose. ■Wellington’s 
early battles had been profitable because Acy drew Ae 
French towards him tn Portugal and thereby gas-e Ae 
Spanish guerrillas a chance to tighten Aeir gnp in oAer 
parts. But when in iStz he began to press deeper into 
Spain, his victories caused the French to contract Aeir 
zone, Ais eoncenttabon in the norA revnied Aeir power of 
resistance, and Ae struggle was Aereby prolonged The 
French were saved from Ae sudden and complete collapse 
which would, in all probability, have come if A^ had con- 
tinued to cling on to Ae whole country. 

In Arabia early in 1918 it looked as if Ae example of 
i8iz might he repeated. That it was not repeated would 
seem to hav c been due to three factors First, the Turks were 
more stupid than Ae French, and refused to heed Acir 
German advnsers’ plea to withdraw Adr forces from Ae 
Hejiz. Second, the Bntish were less effective in Aeir early 
operations Aan Aeir forebears under Wellington bad been, 
so that Aeir later operations had Ae chance of more effect 
Jn fairness it should be recognized Aat Aey were fiilly 
aware of Ae dangers of a Turkish wiAdrawal and that Acir 
desire to sever Ac Hejaz railway permaneatiy was Actated 
a66 
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station xftTC looted ihoroughlj and damaged less thoroughly 
— because of the distracting delicacies, destined for the 
officers at Medina, trith nbich lhc> srcrc loaded 

On the next day, and the two follon ing, there v ere hc3%7 
falls of snow and hail, and the cold was so intense that ten of 
Nasir’s men died in one da} from exposure This caused 
them to fall back on their tents at jefer, the desire of storing 
their booty was doubtless an additional mccntise. But the 
news of Jurfs capture was the signal for a fresh rush on 
Shobek b} the hill Arabs around Petra The bleak weather 
failed to stop them — and the Turks were no more success- 
ful The news of Shobek's capture unleashed Nasir again, 
and after a swift night ndc through the snow he amved at 
dawn on the cliff oserlooking Tafila, summoning the inhabi 
tants and the small Turkish garnson ( i $0 men) to surrender 
on pitn of bombardment It was an empty bluff, as Nun 
Said’s regular detachment was not ivith him And his 
bluff might base been called if Auda had not suddenly 
ndden forward alone to the edge of the town and cned — 
’Dogs, do you not know Auda' Tlie defences of Taffia 
collapsed before his trumpeting soice as those of Jencho had 
once collapsed before Joshua The town had surrendered 
king before Mastur's Motalga am%cd from the westward, 
from the Wadi Araba 

Capture was easier than retention The clans had old 
feuds and began quarrelling among themsehes Auda as 
usual was the storm-centre The rumbles hastened the 
amval of Zeid, who had been gt\cn chaigc cf these Dead 
Sea operations b) Feisal Ja’far and Lawrence accompanied 
him, and a small force of about a hundred Arab regulars 
with two mountain guns followed as &st as the had mads 
allowed Zcid did his best to oorapose the troubles with the 
ointment of gold Auda was treated according to the pnnciple 
of the street vocalist whois paid to go awaj But harmony was 
hardly attained before the Turks introduced fresh discord. 
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trcre on my side, and I could have won by refuslrg batUr, 
beat ihemin manccuneason twenty similar occas’ons befo*e 
and after Somehow bad temper and cmcett togetherrude 
me not content j ust to know nr powe*", but anxious to displar 
It cpenlr to the Arabs and to the enemy ’ 

As a military apologia it is a gem So was the battle that 
followed, bv anr ‘militarr‘ test 

Zeid had realized the disadvantages cf the chos'i pos non 
and readily accepted Lawrence's p'oyosa] to ^end fo’wzrd 
Abdulla, the chief of his bodsgruard, with a few nica on 
mules and a couple of light auiomaue, to test the Tu*ks’ 
strength and d ^positions The reinforcement stir*ula'cd 
the Motalgi and the villagers, who drove back the Turkish 
eralry screen on to the main bode, just norine eat a/ter 
a cold right m bivouac I^wrence and Zeid could hear the 
distant burs's of machine gun fire But while Zeid wished 
to wwt for definite news f-on Abdulla, Lawrence was 
anxious to rome the pace, and <o went forward himself 
In the streets cf Tafila he found some of his bodrguard 
rummaging among the goods there strewn, heo’dered th"m 
to recover the cameU and bring up their light automatic. 

Crossing the Tafila ravine he dtabtd oi to the plateau 
beyond, and the'e found a ndge — ‘a low straight bank with 
«omc Brrantjnc foundations in it, a very proper place for a 
reserre or ultimate lire of defence*. This low ndge formed 
the base of a tninirular plain, «otne two miles across, 
bounded hr low green ndges along each side The apex 
po nted north-east and through u ran the road from Kerak 
along which the Turks were row pressing 

Lawrence, by dint of forceful persuasion, collected *oae 
of Zeid’s personal camcl-jncn whom he found hiding, and 
made them sit along the ‘kvlineof the ‘reterre’ ndge 'Tber 
looked important, from a distance (there were •wme twenrr 
of then) like the points of a considerable force. Thcr were 
to add all newcomers to their display all further nonce, 
*7* 
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in rancirg on the position xrhen tie Turks occupied it. 
‘This hilotalffa ndcc was eotng to be tie proinnce we would 
lose to win the battle, a death trap for the enenv iero*aiit 
of our game and so 1 ran asear in good spints ’ B*fo“c h“ 
reached the ndpe the ^fotalca ho'semen caught him up, 
but Mctaah lent a stirrup to help him along — to Lawrence, 
with his fondness for imersions, this \Saterloo sarrup* 
charge in re^prse mar ha\e had a pleasing piquancy 

Safelp reaching the reserve ndge he found so***e eiqhtr 
men row dismiuted alone it, and mo-e amaing ‘^^e had 
the automatics put on the sLsIme with o'de's to fire 

occasional shots at Jong rance todi‘*urb tie Turks, after th* 
expedient of Mas«dna in delanng enenr dep’orment.’ One 
feels thatLawrence s wrath must now hate eva ported o-d— 
tit rars of hiS humour, and that he had entered with zest 
into his parodr of orthodoxs H» two hundred men deterred 
the Turks from idvancing br showinjr themsclres gener 
ously, until about j p in Zeid cane up from the oldpos tioa 
with some fifty of his men and two hundred Tjllagers He 
also brought nine nachtne-guns and light automatics and a 
mountain gun to strengthen the fire-defence 

"W e remembered just in one that mosement is the lawof 
stratetry and started monne ’ Rasim B*t, an Arab regular, 
was dispatched with about cjchrr mounted men — hc-se, 
camel and mule — and fisc light automatics, ‘to mak- a 
cipcmt round the eastern ndge and envelop the encoj s 
left wing, since the books ad%i'ed attack not upion a hoe, 
but upon a point, and by going far enough along any finite 
wing it would be found ricntuallv reduced to a point of 
one single man’ ‘Rasun liked this, my concepbon of his 
target He pronused, gnnnmoly, to brin g us that last man 
The remaining Arabs paraded about the reserve ndge, 
at Lawrence s insngaoon, to cloak the departure of the 
‘cavaliy’ Meantime the Turks On their oppo«ite ndge 
‘were bnnging up an apparently endless p'occssion or 
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Lawrence’s thoughts outpaced then, and ran on to the 
Wadi Hcsi gorge. ‘It was going to be a massacre, and I 
should hase been cnring-sony for the Turks, but after the 
angers and exertions of the battle I was too msntaJlr tired 
to go down into that awful place and spend the rest of the 
night S3%nng them. I knew that bp mp dea^ioi to fight I 
had killed twenty or thir^ of our six hundred men, and the 
wounded would be perhaps thr« amca as nunp. It was cnc- 
sixth of our fo-cc gone on a verbal tnumph, for the destruc- 
tion of a thousand Turks would have no eHect on the issue 
ofthewar Had 1 marorui-red, I could have worn them cut 
and ruired them, losing perhaps onlp five or six men in 
doing 60 . 

One map question, however, udicthcr there was time for 
maneeuvTe to take effect without losing TifiJa, with its 
potential train of political ill-effects. Nor were Lawrence** 
other self-reproaches fuliv justified. Although the Turks 
fled in conRision, leanng iheir commander dead and 
abandontng two howitzers and all their twentp-sevea 
machine-guns, S4 wdl as their baggage, their caraliy com- 
bined with the Arabs* tiredness to check the pursiut when 
the Wadi Hesa was reached. But over two hundred 
prisoners were taken, and many more killed, while the 
retreat was hamed bp the Bedouin from the Kerak datrict. 
The exact loss 15 uncertain. Lawrence heard that only fifty 
fugitives returned, whereas a Turkish report puts the figure 
at about four hundred; a German, although indefinite, 
suggests that a much smaller proportion escaped The 
Turkish report probably trdudes the gamson of Kerat, 
as this retired to Amman wath the fugitives. 

ilcavp snowfalls and a wind of razor-edge extinguished 
the Arabs’flickenngimpulsc to followup their success, and 
even Lawrence was constraioed to recognize that the effort 
placed too high a lax on human capaaty. The clumsy 
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the professional precession that, -with Foci their bandnaster 
at the head, went drummiBg down the old road of blood 
into the house of Qausewitz 

His jest was crowned by the award of the Distinemshcd 
Semce Order. When he next saw Allenby he su^ested 
that a naval D.S O. would be more appropriate, a retort 
that showed his sense of values no less than his SKise of 
humour. A few months later he had a fresh oppominity. 
When out on an eapeditton two Bntish aeroplanes sighted 
his camel party and case chase; and although Lawrence 
made his men ndc round in a ring — the customary s'gnal 
to show that the)' were fnendly troops — the aeroplanes 
continued to pelt them with bullets, luckily without efect. 
Lawrence's way of reporting the incident to Sir Geoffrey 
Salcnond was to recommend hunssif for the Distinguished 
Flying Cross 'for presence of mind in not shoo ting down two 
Bnstel fighters which were attemposg to madune-gun my 
paxtj* from the air'. 

In the weeks that followed his success at TaSIa be had 
need of his humour. The continued bard WQtber frustrated 
bis further object, of occupying all the com belt and linking 
up with Allenby at die ror^em end of the Dead Sea. The 
tribes ahead promised their suj^>ort but the tribesmen 
with him were held fast by the snow, and the longer they 
stayed the more they lapsed from his idea of activity. They 
were sull more definitely inunobiliacd by haring to scad 
their camels down to wanner pastures in the swllcy. 

Sick of being cooped up in his unsai oury and sermirous 
quarters at TaEla, Lawrence decided early in February to 
recum to his bass and Collect more money ready to nourish 
the spnng campaign. It was hard riding on the soft ground, 
with the camels conrinually slijiping in the slush while thar 
riders were nipyied by j srind thai; exa.yseratinglv, froze 
them without freezing the path under foot. They pissed 
Maulud's post at Abu el Tital without anyone bailing 
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jnan to whom he could relieve liimseir He blamed hii7is“lf 
for Zeid s moral failure He declared that he was sick of 
responsibility He complained of the free hand he had 
been given — and taken By offenng him a choice, instead 
of giv’ing him an order, his chiefs in Cairo had put on him 
the moral responsibility for buoying up the Arabs with 
promises that might never be fulfilled, and that if fulfilled 
mihlanly might be hollow politically Worse still, small as 
was his faith in British promises, he had lost his faith, 
through cxpencnce, m the Arabs power to consolidate in 
peace the goal to which he had let! them ir war Thus, for 
his own part, he wanted to go back and become a cog in 
the miliary machine, with things comfortablv amDgcd for 
him The harness of obedience was better than the self 
applied spur of command 

The state of his body partly explained this attitude of 
mind — I was a very sick man almost at breaking point 
But there was more behind «t Undoubtedly the few daes 
he had spent with the armoured ars, in ordinan Bntish 
soldier company, had shown him the attractions of this care 
free, subordinate existence Even its comforts made appeal 
to hi« racked body — cirs were better vehicles than camels 
for thefighnng spirit to preserve its energy TTie impression 
of those days, reinforced by later expenence, was to affect 
his post war choice of occupation 

Hogarth did not attempt to argue with Lawrence, but 
took him to breakfast Oicr breakfast Clayton made a new 
call on his services, sweeping aside his protests on the score 
of necessity General Headquarters had been trying for 
days Lefore his unwarned arrival to get in touch with him, 
and aeroplanes had been sent to fetch him 

This call for Lawrence was the sequel to a fresh call cm 
Ai^cti’oy from £he "West And by a paradox l^wxences 
double shame at Tafila bad done far more cowards answer 
mg It than he realized, now or later 
a8o 
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follotr Lloyd George in airy of in-.agiradon And 

his reply mskes it dear to the historian that his horizon aras 
st!ll bounded by siege-avar s-ieiTS of mobility, strategic and 
tactical He 'was justified in so far as mobility is dependent 
on Its instrument. 

Robertson was, raturnllv, strong among the spokesmen 
of ‘impossibility*. Eui his influence mas waning, his super- 
session coming, and on January zis: the Military Repre- 
sentatives or the new Supreme War Council of the All.es 
took the decision, under Lloyd George's pressure, to 
stand on the defense e in France, Italy and the Balkans, and 
to ‘undertake a decisive oSVnsixe against Turkey with a 
vic'w to the annihilation of Turkish anu'cs and the collapse 
of Turkish resistance' 

To arrange it, the British Gcrcemnent sent out Geceral 
Smuts, mold exponent of mobility at Bntaia’s expense, eaa 
mission to examine the posioon of tie Palestine and Meso- 
potamia forces. In the consultations that followed Smuts 
found that he had to adapt LJpyd Geo-ge’s desires to reali- 
ties: of which perhaps the grimir.sst were not cDiorte 
obstacles — Turkish or geographical — but ideas. He hid 
to descend from Boer to Bnosh conceptions of mobilitr. 

The final scheme was that Allenby should be reinforced 
with one Bndsh and one Indian infanCiy division from 
Mesopotamia, and an Indian c av alry divis'on from France. 
Thus he would have tea infantry and four mounted divi- 
sions. "With this Allcnbr promised to make an offensive as 
vigorous as the progress of his railway •would permit. Hi$ 
p'an was to begin with the sl^»s be had alrcidy suggested, 
and then extend them northward, up the coast, keeping 
step with the advance of die railway .A smaller column 
would Cry to advance inland on Damascus and occupy the 
Hauran with the aid of the Arabs and Druses. 

Only the first part of the plan was ever put into operation, 
because of the break in the Western Front that followed the 
aSa 
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von Falkenhausen that ‘the Bntish ^ere so supenor 
along the entire front, that thej" could pierce the front at 
any tunc and place thej- might select’. lliman eon Sanders 
agreed after inspecting the front 

Falkenhausen was chief of staff of the SiXalled Se\ enth 
*Annj-' in the inland sector faang Jerusalem — acco-ding to 
laman ton Sanders it had only 3,900 nfles available for the 
defence of a sixteen jnilefroni The Eighth ‘Army’ held the 
coastal 'cctor The Fourth ‘Annj’ cast of the Jordan com- 
prised all the troops guarding the Hejaz railiraj down to 
Ma'an The ten divisions of the two armies faang the 
Bntish between the Jordan and the sea were reduced to an 
ai e»gc strength of about i.joo nfles Ration strength was 
about three tunes as large But in the lighting strength 
should be included the nachme gunners, who aseraged 
about 800 a di%'ision The Turks, indeed, had a higher 
numbe' of niachtne guns than the Bntish — 60 to a dm- 
sioji — and here Jay their real defensive suength Mobihtj- 
was the means to overcome it And here the Bntish bad 
long handicapped themselves 

Another significunl point is that the Turkish strength was 
actually weaker in the spnng, when Allenby was to have 
attacked, than in the autumn when he wrought their 
collapse In Scplembcr eight fresh Turkish battalions bad 
arrived as well as ten thousand men as drafts to fill the gaps 
caused by casualties In addition three picked German 
battalions were added to the three dready there But these 
as well as four of the Turkish battalions were sent to the 
Fourth Annj , the Arab zone Indeed, when Allcnbj ’s blow 
fell in September there were almost as many Turks pinned 
down mactn e east of the Jordjn as faced the British west 
of the Jordan 

The visit from Smuts was the cause of the call to Lawrence 
m February Allenby wanted to know what aid the Arabs 
aU 
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too much 'like mixing oil and water'. He argued that it 
•would be better to wait until the md on Amman was oter 
and Es Salt pcrnianendj' occupied, as the deliberate retire- 
ment from the railway might dSily be nusmterpreted as an 
enforced retreat, and so cause a reaction among the Arabs 

'Cietwode, who was to direct the ad>*ance, asked bow hjj 
men were to distinguish fncndly from hostile Arabs, since 
their tendency was a prejudice against all wearing skirts I 
was sitting skirted in their midst and replied, naturally, 
that skirt wearers disliked men in unifown The laugh 
clinched the question, and a was agreed that we support the 
British retention of Salt only after they came to rest there ’ 

It was also deaded that when Ma'an was captured, the 
Arab Rcgulan would be moved up and based cn jenebo 
I'hence they would act on Allenby's i^ank la the satended 
drive to the north 

But ill these plans were doomed to go awry, although the 
path to success had been cleared by Lawrence’s self-despised 
success at Tafila By it be bad achieved a strategic eitect 
that he seems neither to have calculated nor subsequently 
appreciated at its due value 

For the Turks, who could understand a smack in the face 
better than a creeping paralysis, were stirred by thetr defeat 
at TaEla to av enge it For Uiis purpose they dispatched the 
bulk of the garnson at Amman on an expedition to regain 
Tafila — just as the British were preparing to advance on 
Ammanl From that moment everything turned on tune. 

The expedition was dispatched by lie Hejaz railway 
One column detrained at Qatiani, thirty-Svc miles to the 
north-cast of Tafila, and another at Jurf ed Detawish, 
seventeen miles to the south-east. Both converged on 
Tafila, and although Zeid seems to have put up a stout 
£ght against heavy odds be'was forced to evacuate the town 
on March 6th The Turks followed him up and drove him 
back again next day towaxds Shobek, but he avoided the 
sS6 
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the night And they had done little damage to the railway 
dunng the four dajs it had lain in their hand? Lawrence 
called It 'unpardonable carelessness’ ‘They went to 
Amman, not to take the beastly village, but to smash the 
railway Miles of the line, from Amman, southward, was 
in their hands — and they hardly broke a rail ’ 

The retreat across the muddy plateau, amid crowds of 
wailing refugees, was as depressing as it was exhausting 
And under these conditions the onginal intention of 
holding Cs Salt permanently was apparently forgotten, 
the garrison fotning tn the general reiliix — on AprtI rst 
Economically, the ‘raid had not been too unprofitable, 
the capture of nearly a thousand pnsoners nearly balannng 
the British casualties Morally, the effect was as damaging 
to the British as it was enheartening to the Turks The 
British had not only forfeited the opportunity created fay a 
handful of Arabs at Tafila, but had exposed their numerous 
Arab supporters around Amman to the Turks’ sengeance 
Lawrence had ridden north ready to take advantage of 
Allenby’s occupation of E$ Salt He left Abu el Lissat on 
April 3rd With a conaoy of two thousand baggage camels, 
carrying ammunition and food The scale of the convoy 
shows the scale on which he had prepared to act in the 
Madeba area — 'it was equipment for 10,000 irregulars 
for a month' 

In the passage across the railway he had an amusing little 
adventure, for as he cbmbed the embankment a sleepy 
Turkish soldier suddenly stumbled out of a culvert, saw 
Lawrence, pistol m hand, found that he was separated from 
his own nfle, and resigned himself to his fate He seemed 
hardly to believe his lucfc when he heard Lawrence’s cryptic 
words of repneve —‘God is mcraful But his reaction 
was like that of a London gutter-snipe after a narrow 
escape from being run over, for Lawrence, glancing back, 
saw him cocking his fingers to bis nose 
sI8 
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On April 6(h, aficf four cisy stagea, the convoy reached 
the well tvittrcd Atara distnet touth-east of Amman and 
here found some of their Beni Sakhr a!Ii« encamped The 
intended plan was that as soon as the British had tiVen D 
Salt the Beni Sakhr would move westwards across the rail- 
nay to Themed, the mam watenng place of the tnbe, and 
then, covered hy Allenbys cavalry cscahlish their head 
quarters at Midcba liut all these ideas were dispersed by 
the British failure at Amman 

Desert news seems for once to have travelled with curious 
slowness For according to Lawrence s account it was nearly 
» fortnight after the British had reached Anman that the 
Beni Sikhr, in th«e camp l«a than forty miles dutsnt, 
heard of (c and began moving towards 'Iheraed TTien, 
however, messages sectn to have multiplied quickly, first 
to say that the British were rctiting from Amman, and then 
that they had Red from Hs Salt flicsc reports were like a 
cold douche to the Arabs, who were not eomforted by 
Lawrences hopeful denials lie himself grew seriously 
disturbed in the conRict of rumour, and sent Adhub, who 
might be trusted not to lose his head, to Salt with a letter 
for Chetv ode nr Shea, asking for a note on the Kal situi 
tion' This precautionary search for information seems to 
have been rather belated Very late at night Adhub's 
racing horre hoeves echoed accost the vallej and he came 
in tn tcii us that Jemal Path* was now m Stir, victorious, 
hanging ihtMe local Arabs who had welcomed the I'nglish 
The Turks were still chasing Allcnb} far down the Jordan 
valley li was thought that Jerusalem would be recovered 
I knew enough of my rcunirymen to reject that poisibilitj , 
but clearly things were aery wrong slipped o/F, 

bemused, to the Atatir again * 

This reaerse, being unawares, hurt me the more 
Allenby s plan had seemed modest, and that ne should so 
fall dawn befote the Arabs was deplorable Thej hadnevef 
**9 
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trusted us to do the peat things "which I foretold , ar d nove 
their independent thoughts set out to cnjoj- the spnngtide 
here’ The amsal of a band of gipsies ga^c them an oppor- 
tunity to exchange the dubious prospects of war for the 
immediate pleasures of woman 

The presence of these gipsy women gaie Z-airrence a 
different outlet of his unexpended energy He hired three 
of the women as companionson a reconnaissance of Amman, 
dressed up himself and Farraj in similar clothes, and walked 
through the town The visit connnced him that the 
defences of Amman did not innte attack, but he also found 
that the appearance of himself and his companions was too 
minting for some of the Turkish soldiers, so that they had 
to take to their heels to escape these unwelcome ads-ances, 
doubtless to the surpmc of the Turks The adsenture 
persuaded Lawrence that he would in future, as apparently 
on his Baalbek nde the presnous June, wear British uniform 
when nsiting enemy quarters — on the ground that it was 
too bniaen to be suspected 

Seeing that prospects m the north were clouded for the 
time he now detennined to rejoin Feisal, and also to send 
back the Indians from Azrak, where the gamson had spent 
a trying winter One of those who had died from the cold 
was Dand His bosom fnend, Farraj, did not sursivc him 
long, nor had he the wish to linger when shot through the 
body in a scuffle with a Turkish railway patrol on the way 
back Finding him mortally wounded, Lawrence made an 
attempt to carry him away in a blanket, but he screamed so 
pitifully from the pam of his wound that they put him down 
Then, rather than lease him to be tortured by the Turks 
before death, I^wrence forced himself to put a bullet 
through Farraj s head 

More ill news greeted lAwrence when two days later he 
came in sight of Ma'an This time it was due to the folly 
cf Arabs, but Arabs who, unlike the Bedouin, were steeped 
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in a regular tradmon of warfare Tcisil and Ja‘fir had 
accepted Lawrence’s phn of indirect approach to Ma'an, 
but It did not satisfy most of the officers of the new Arab 
Regular Army Instead of bung wise enough to lure the 
gsmsori Out into the open by plaang the Arab Army astride 
the railway, they clsmoared for a direct onslaught Jo}Ce 
had argued ir vain against blunting their untried weapon, 
whereat Maulud, eager for an assault, had complained to 
reisal cf English interfercBce with Arab liberty — liberty 
ir this rase to imitate Wcsieri* military follies Then Jojce 
had fallen ill and been taken back to Egypt with pneumonia 
By the time Dawnay arrived to reason mth the Arab ofiieers 
the chance for reason had gone bceajse of their feeling that 
that must justify thcir bouts 

Dawniy had therefore devised » plan adjusted to their 
desires while still retaining indirect moves The available 
force’ was distributed m three parts, a eerirt column of 
Arab Regulars under Maulud $ eemmand tegethe with 
Audd's Abu Tayi harseraen, a northern column also of 
Arab Regitlin, under Ja far, and a southern column under 
Dawnav s direct control, which comprised the armoured 
ears and the Egyptian camelry, togrthcr with some Bedouin 
Maulud s centre column opened the bill by storming 
Ghadir el Haj, the neat station south of Ma'an, on the night 
of April IJth If then moved up to attack Ma'an On 
the night of [he I3th Jafars northern column captured 
Jerdun station, the station immediately above Ma'an, 
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taking two hundred prisoners and two machine-guns 
After burning the station the column mo\ed doTn the line 
during the daf and destroyed three thousand mils But the 
inherent wcaiuiess of the plan was that it allowed too hnle 
time far this railway bait to 1 m swallowed by the Turks 
before tie Arab Regular Army was conuruned to an assault 
on Ma‘an 

A\hen Ijwrence am\ed on the scene, early on ApTl 
13th, the centre column had yu<t succeeded in captunig 
Jebel Semna, the low hill which oserlookcd Ma'an from 
the •=o\ith west, but hlatilud hiin*;elf had b-en badly 
wounded Lawrence hastened up to his litter and in respo''SS 
to his inqumcs the old fishter muttered, like an Arab c 
Tcrsion of Nelson at Trafalgar — ‘les, indeed, I-urcns 
I am hurt, but, thanks be to God, it is nothing e hare 
ukea Semna* More happily, be teeo' eted But the attack 
made little further pmeress 

The success at Semna encouraged the hot hads, md 
Fci'tl feccttcd a petinon signed by all his c*cers in which 
he was ^implored to allow the sons of the Arabs to hurl 
themseUes against the Turkish trenches* He and his 
British idnsers felt that it was useless to eiposrtilate. 
Where reason had already failed the Arab oSce's could 
only be cured by capencncc 

Ja'far came down to Ma'an to direct operations, and oa 
the 1 6th Nun Said led an assault oa the station covered by 
the artillcT But as they reached it the French guns ceased 
fire, Lawrence, who was following the advance in a Ford 
car, burned back to find the cau'«e of this omiaous lapse of 
artillery support, oalv to be told by Pisar.i that every round 
had been expended Pisani bitterly added that he had 
begged Nun Said cot to attack when there was such a 
denacntT’ of ammuniotuj 

Thus the Arabs, who had taken seren^ pnsaners in 
their coup, were compelled to tehnqmsh their hold on tie 

aja 
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station and, as so often hafpecis, lost more heavily m their 
retreat across the open than m their successful advance. 
It was the more disappointing because of the ilghung spirit 
they had shown and Ac skilful wsy they had used ground- 
cover in this first serious test of the new army, Audi’s Aim 
Tayi, however, had not Jived up to their Abu cl LissjI 
reputation, doing little to help Nun's atratk Eien alloinrig 
for the difficulty of working regulars and irrcgtilirj together, 
the Ahu Tsjii had been ditappotnttng, and n hen Auda came 
into Feisal’s tent and said — 'Greeting, I-urens', I^awrcrce 
retorted — ‘Greetings for yesterday evening, Auds’ 

On the 1 8th Ja'far withdrew to the Semn* position and 
attempted to procute Ma'an’i surrender by imitation. 
The Turk's reply showed an inclination to accept but 
regretted the neccMity of complying with superior orders 
to hold out until the last cirtndge Ji’ftr signified hts 
readiness to facilitate this process of cahautimg their 
ammunition, but 'n the interval Jemal Pasha, relieved of 
brittih pressure at Amman, was able to send dov n a force 
to reoccupy jerdun station and pats a pack convoy of 
ammunuioi and food across the radlw* gap into Ma'an 
Meantime the Bntisli-Egyptian-Bcdouin southern 
column had been tn-eaking ihe laihvay south of Ma'an 
Dawnay had organized this himself on whit Voung terms 
‘the roost approved Staff College lines’. On Apnl i:th a 
party had gone out b/ car from Guweira across the mud-flits 
to reconnoitre the ground near TrfJ esh Shahm station juit 
above Mudausnra Leaving Ac cars under cover, Dawnay 
took his subordinate comtnaoders and liaison officer bj a 
covered iouIb to the top of a rocky hill from which they 
could observe the objective. Then 'gun sites, times for 
acrop]aneco-openitioi»,hn» of approach for armoured cars, 
successive positions forth* C.C C [Egyptian Camel Corps], 
evei} }.tfe. z>f Ih# Jfciw Atsp. cuJJieJ chuye 

were planned out in the ulmost detail’. Young, feeing the 
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mere twenty Turks -who formed the gamson 'could not help 
feeling that it Tras reallv not quite fair of Dawnay to make 
such up to date and elaborate plans for their destruction’ 

On the return of the reconnaissance partr to Guweira 
they found that this beautiful smicture had already been 
chipped, as a message from the Ben Aliya announced that 
they had decided to attack TebuL on their own and so 
trould not be able to fill ihcir destined part in the Tell esh 
Shahm plan The s’atjanes of the Arab irregulir were a 
tnal to the Rcjjular rmnd, if also refreshing to it It was 
fortunate that Dawnar, for all his immaculztcness of inward 
conception and outward appearance, possessed a sense of 
humour that made adjustment possible 

In the process Lawrence also had opportunity to exercise 
his humour Immediatel) after the check at Ma an he had 
dnsen down to jom Dawnay, feeling 'uneasy as a regular 
fighting hit first guemila battle with that most m% oK ed and 
intricate weapon, the armoured car’ He was dubious also 
whether Dawnay, who did not speak Arabic, would realize 
the possibilities of fnction latent in the mutual antipathy of 
Bedouin and EgrprianSjOrbeabletosmoocheit oter So he 
deaded to offer his semces 'delicately, as interpreter' 

Dawnay had no false pndc and welcomed Lawrence 
gladly when he amved on the iSth at the amp, now estab- 
lished north of Tell esh Shahm Lawrence man died when 
he saw it. ‘The cars were parked geometrically here, 
armoured cam there, sentnes and pickets were out, with 
machine guns ready Esen the Arabs were in a tactical 
place behind a hill, in support, but out of sight and hcanng 
by some magic Shenf Hazai and himself had kept them 
where they were put My tongue coiled into my cheek 
with the wish to say that the only thing lacking was an 
enemy ’ 

Lawrence’s delicate tfOJ^ had been sUmuIafed by the 
sight of the sentnes marching up and down — ‘they were 
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gi^^ng us awajr across (iic quiet of the night’ So he tool the 
liberty of posting them in concealment, telling them to Jis'ea 
and keep still The comedy of ‘scntr) go', a costly produc- 
tion, has been many times perform^ m our irreguJir 
campaigns, and delights a hosbk galtcrr even mote than 
the Whitehall crowd Subsequent performances in Ireland 
Were greatly appreciated hgt the Sinn Fnrers 

Sliilmore impressive were the operation orders, 'orthodor* 
sounding things with eero times and a sequence of mo'e- 
mcnts Each urut had its appointed duty and time at which 
to perfcirir it, all perfectly dovetailed so as to avoid hitches 
and ensure that each move was covered by proper fre 
support The one difliculty was that Shcrif i-fazaa could rot 
synchronize his watch, having none, but Dswnaj overcame 
It bj arranging that he should time his move bj that of the 
ear* The first step would be to til^ the pest which Joyce 
and Lawrence had engaged on New Year s Eve , the second, 
after lunch, to tnlte 'South Tost , tJ» ibini to conterge on 
and eapru'C the station 

At dflwfi on the J 9th the armoured can, which had 'taken 
station' in the dark, rolled silcntl) forward on top of the 
sleeping Turks m iheir trenches, and tic astonished occu 
paws promptly came out with ihnr bands up Hombv 
then dashed up with the Talbots, laden with capiosives, and 
demolished 'Bridge A*, which went up with a thunderous 
roar Lawrence was shocked nor onlj by the force of the 
explosian but by the lavish way guncotion had been used, 
so he ran forward with Dawna} to show Hornby his more 
economical method of sniffing guncotton in the drainage 
holes which he thus convened into rome-chambers, a use 
unintended by the bridge butldera Subsequent bridges 
were dealt with more cheaply, but no less effectivelj, m 
consequence 

The programme of attack on 'South Post’ svas diiturlsed 
by the irregulac behaviour of Hazaa t Bedouin While the 
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Egjplians were advancing soberly according to the custom- 
ary method of alternate section rushes, the Arabs instead 
‘thought It was a steeplechase and did a camel-charge up 
the mound oser breasi-worh and trenches The war-weary 
Turks ga\c It up in disgust'. 

The third and final step followed Operation orders had 
said 'the station will be taken at aero 1 1.30' But 'the Turks, 
ignorantlj and in haste, surrendered fen minutes too soon, 
and made the onlj blot on a bloodless day'. The Eg} ptians 
were coming dotin from the north, the guns corenng them 
rsith a bombardment, the aeroplanes dropping bombs, the 
armoured cars working forward — when, through the haze, 
the Turks IS ere seen waving the white flag in token of their 
desire for premature surrender. A race for the station fol- 
lowed Lawrence won it and gained the station bell, the 
next man look the ticket punch, and the third the oSce 
stamp. The Turks looked on m amazement. 

‘A minute later, with a howl, the Bedouin were upon the 
maddest looting of their history. Two hundred rifles, 
eighty thousand rounds of ammunition, many bombs, 
much food and clothing were in the station, and e\ecybody 
smashed and profiled ' Eg>plians and Bedouin came almost 
to blows over the food, and a camel suddenly set off a 
Turkish tnp-mire, to its own demolition and the inomeii- 
tary distraction of the looters. He has told me that anticipa- 
tion of such friction was the real reason that had impelled 
him to come down. ‘The antipathy of the Eg) ptians 
and the Bedoum were intense and the Egyptian effort to 
save Some of the loot froni private plundering nearly started 
a fight I had a very near call, but just managed to keep the 
Arabs m hand. Otherwise all the regulars might has e been 
killed.’ But this cxplanadon needs to be completed by the 
evidence of otlwr eye-witnesses They have told me that 
the way Lawrence stilled the tumultwas uncanny— 'like the 
hypnotic influence of a hon-tamer*. 

396 
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Th« booCf was so vjut that the slmaurc of Dawnaj"'} 
plan now broke under its burden For «n the morrjng most 
of the Arabs had gone off The ficdifiil rerrinint were 
repaid when the armoured cars occupied Ramlch station, 
which was found empty of Turks but not of their goods 
But next day the cars atone went on to etplore Murfauwara, 
which they found too strongly held for assault However, 
Dawrsy persevered so encrgeticall> with hii railway des- 
truction, helped by a contingent of Arabs sent down by 
Fcisal, that eight)’ miles of line between Ms'an and Mtidiu- 
wara was utterly wrecked together with its seven smil! 
stations. As the Turkirh reserves of rail were bow used up, 
theHqazhnewas pcrmarenelj severadand Medina isolated. 

If Dawnay had learnt the necessity of adjustment he hid 
also shown the value of thoroughness Lawrence's tribute 
to him deserves tjuotacion — 'l>aAnaf was Allenby's greatest 
gift to US — greater than tbousatids of baggage camels Asa 
professional off cer he bad the class-tou^ so that even the 
reddest hearer recognized an authentic redness His was 
an understarding mind, feeling instinctively the epecisl 
qualities of rebellion tt the same tune, his war-imring 
enriched his treatment of this antithetic stshject. I le married 
war and rebellion in hiinscif. as, ©fold in yanbo, it had been 
my dream ever) regular officer would, Tct, in three gears’ 
practice, only Dawnay succeeded ' 

While Eawnay went back to Cairo, Lawrence discussed 
with Young, his newly appointed 'double', what further 
Operations could be set m foot It was decided that while > 
sirall part of the Arab Regular Army should be left to 
Contain the Ma'an garrison, the bulk should rnove north 
tinder Nun Said to attack Jiirf ed Derawish. Young vrai to 
go with Zcid, get in touch with Mtrtufc and induce the 
Brni Sakhr to iain in the attack on Jurf, ro^ardmating their 
movements with those of Nun After the capture of Jurf 
the operations would be catcndcdifpossiblcso at to produce 
*97 
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north of Ma’an another Cightj" miles breach in the railway 
After obtaining Feisal’s approval for the plan, Lawrence 
sailed for Lg)pt to gam fresh light on Allenby’s intentions 
Dawnay accompanied him to Allenhj’s headquarters, and 
when they amsed there on May 2nd thej heard more bad 
news, or, nstber its augury For Sols greeted them and 
blissfully remarked, 'Well, we're in Salt all right’ He went 
on to say that the chiefs of the Dcni Sakiir had come to 
Jcncho to ofTer the assistance of their 'twenty thousand 
tribesmen' at Themed, and that in consequence he had 
worked out a new plan of operation against the Amman 
plateau In the early hours of April 30th the Bntish had 
ads'anced from the Jordan and that same es ening the Apmc 
horsemen, slipping northward, had enlercd Es Sait 

It sounded well, but Lawrence saw us hollowness ‘I 
asked who the chief of the Beni Sakhr was, and he said 
'F&had' triumphing in his elBaent inroad into what had 
been my provnnce le sounded madder and madder 1 knew 
that Fahad could not raise four hundred men, and that, 
at the moment there was not a tent on Themed, they had 
Rioted south, to Young Ue homed to the office for the 
real story, and learned that st was, unfortunately, as Bols 
had said The Entish cavalry had gone impromptu up the 
hills of Moab on some airy promise of the Zebn sheikhs, 
greedy fellows who had ndden into Jerusalem only to uste 
Allenbj ’s bounty, but had there been taken at their mouth- 
value ’ 

Actually, there was more excuse for Bols than Lawrence 
suggests For Mirzuk, Feisal’s representative in the north, 
had sent the sheikhs oser the Jordan and had gi'en them a 
letter for Allenby in which be said that he only needed a 
little assistance from the Bntishtohnishthe Turks in Trans 
vwvi uoagsmAsow shues. ottpa"ky.b.>l’Cy 
with Bols’ credulity — but does not excuse it The neglect 
to consult Lawrence before chasing this bubble may perhaps 
»9* 
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The Arabs on vhom Bols had counted had made then 
contribution fa the British fsiltire In default of the careliy 
they might ha\e caused a collapse of the Turks’ resistance 
by cutting off supplies The Ofilcial History sutrscsta 
that they ‘appear to base been bought oiT, taking a double 
profit for their deliberate inaction But the real explanation 
seems to be gisen by Young, Tirho relates that, -when Mirauk 
rcccixed a reply from General Headquarters which showed 
that they had gulped down his offer, he was fnghtened at 
the consequences of his unauthorized proposal, and decided 
not to attempt to mose the Bern Sakhr ‘He knew perfectly 
well that the Beni Sakhr would do nothing without guns, 
and no guns had amicd ' Lawrence has commented on 
this episode, Mirzuk had not the authonty' to mosc them. 
After the shock of a month before, they would hat e taken a 
lot of movnngl' 

Nevertheless the fiasco of this second attempt to move 
into Trans-Jordan brought ultimate advantage to the 
British, which Allenby did not fail to exploit For it con 
eentnted the mind of the enemy command on this area 
The British reputation for penmacity in 'try, try again' 
strategy encouraged Ltman \on Sanders to beliere they 
might try it again yet a third time in Trans-Jordan 

From Lawrence’s point of view the failure had one 
advantage in that it made the British staff more patient 
with Fciial s difncultics It also strengthened Lawrence’s 
personal position, ‘they saw that moving irregulars was an 
art, like inonng troops, and agreed to let me know if any 
thing of the sort was ever required' But it complicate 
Feisal's relabons with the tnbra in the north who became 
less willing thanever to stake their fortunes on such insecure 
fuppwt ss tie as a}!/es 

clean-cut while alone with a simjde enemy, was now bogged 
m Its partner’s contingencies We had to take our rune from 
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Allenby, and he was not happy The German olTetiJive 
in rnnce wij stripping him of troops He would retain 
Jenisaleni, but could not aflord s casualty, much less an 
attack, for months.’ ‘For the moment, we must both just 
hold on ’ 

This was what Allenby told Lawrence on May jth, which 
should, according to the original plan, base seen the launch- 
ing of the great tiorthwaid ofensne Lawrence felt concern 
because the relaxation of Dntish cUbrj meant that Teisal’s 
army would be unable to transfer itself to the Jordan, while 
commuted to an uncompleted blockade of Ma'an which the 
Turk* at Amman might now b< free to intemipt Allenby 
promised to do his best to help b> miintiimng an air of 
renewed advance on Amman, which would also help to 
conceal his own ultimate intentions The Air Force prom- 
ised, and rendered, still mote definite help to Feual by 
repeated bombing raids on the railway nhich dctorganized 
trefTic The Air Fotcc, indeed, by Lawrence’s verdict, ‘w»l 
invaluable now' 

Lawtence also obtained an imintdiate present from 
Allenby jn a way that iCTealed his skill an turning particuhr 
human weaknesses into assets At tci time he heard from 
AUenliy that the greater part of the Imperial Camel Brigade 
was to be disbanded, anJ went to see Sir Waller Campbell, 
the Quartermaster General, in the hope of obtaining their 
camels for reual’s use Campbell, 'very Scotch’, showed a 
rooted dislike of the idea cf parting with them They were 
eirmitkcd for divisional transport 

'] recurred to Allenby and wd aloud, before his party, 
that there were for disposal two thousand two hundred 
riding camels, ard Ihirtren hundred baggage camels All 
were pro'^slotlallJ allotted to transport, but, of catirse, 
ndmg camels were iidwig camels The staff whistled and 
look^ wise, a* though they, too, doubted whether riding 
camels ccmfcl carry baggage A tecAmcai’ity, even a sham 
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ene, might be helpful. Every British officer understood 
animsls, asn potnt of honour. Sol was not astonished when 
Sir Waiter ^mpbcli was asked to dine with the Comman- 
der-m*Chief that night.* 

With the soup, Allenby raised the question of the camels. 
Campbell at once enlarged on what a godsend they were for 
transport use. ‘He oser-acted. Allenbv, a reader of Milton, 
had an acute sense of style and the line svas a weak one. 
He cared nothing for strengths, the fetish of administrative 
branches ' 

So when Allenby turned, and with a twinkle asked what 
Lawrence wanted them for, he reccued the more hsartening 
reply— 'To put a thousand men info Deraa any day jou 
please’. Allenby smiled and briefly said to Campbell — 
'Q, you lose’. 

‘It was in immense, a regal gifti the gift of unlimited 
mobility. The Arabs could now win their war when and 
where they liked’. From this sprang the idea of the boldest 
stroke that Lawrence ever conceived After mooting it to 
Allenby he went south to prepare the way. 

When he arrived back at Aqaba and told the Arab leaders 
of Allenby’s gift, they forgot their dignity in delight. As a 
further aid towards mobility Lawrence proposed to dispense 
with the Egyptian camel-transport men, too fettered by 
their regulations, and replace them with Arabs. The 
British authorities jumped at his offer so promptly that the 
transport organization was temporarily' dislocated while 
Arab drivers were being obtained It was repaired by Young 
who now took over the ‘Q’ ride of the force and found in it a 
more apt medium for his orgaoizing gifts than in trying to 
coKJrdmafe Bedouin operations. 

He was glad to be free of them, for he had not enjoyed 
the part of unCerstudymg faiwrence. Nbr had tbe Arabs 
The fact that he wore Bntish utufonn and earned European 
tinned food in preference to eating tbeirs, created an initial 
SH 
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prejudtcc, and his oTvn xircnuous fom/nents on their casual* 
ness towards 5)nchroni*cd plans were thus all the less well 
rcccncd bj* them On h» side he had ecrtaifilp room for 
complaint — from his point of siew 

Alula's increasing sulkinrsf, MiTOik's chimenci! design*, 
Nun’s natural un'fl.illuigness to lend any of his guns to the 
Bedouin, created embamssmentj which seemed lo mm his 
hopes of extending the railway attacks northward The 
minds of the Arab leaders were set on a fresh attack agamit 
Jerdun, and "^oung had to content himself with a promise 
that Nasir srould mc«e north with the Bedouin and four 
guns as toon as this wasachiesed But when he saw Peisal 
on the eve ofthe appointed day, henssapologetieall) told — 
‘It IS titcsf unfortunate, but there ha* been a mistake m the 
day To-da> is teally the first of the Anb month, as last 
month had on!) twenty nme days m it, but the Bedouin 
are convinced that there were thirty dass in last 
month, and ihit to^liy is, therefore, the joth ‘ The 
battle was postponed accordingly, and his own departure 
in conietjurnce 

On May iith the attack on jerdun was delivered by the 
Arab Regular Arm), helped by the bombs from three 
Rntish airerifi, and ihe station was captured with 140 
prisoners The Arab leaders delight in the victory obscured 
their recolieaion of the promises given to \ oung, and more 
dchys occurred It was deemed fitting that ‘as the victorious 
Shentian army was on it* way to join Cenert! ADenb], it 
would he as well if each man were given a new pair of 
trousers ’ Hut ulien the Regular detachment was at last 
on the way the Hcdouin failed to appear Then while 
Nasir waited for them, the Regular dctachmeni and the 
guns were borrowed to assist a fresh attack on Jerdun, 
which the Turks hid rroccupird 'fhis attack, on the I7ih, 
was interrupted by the sudden appearance of a tram 
which had not been stitetccpted, and the Arabs fell 
JOI 
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back Worn oi2t by hjs ceasdess ndmg to and fro, whicb 
had led the amused Arabs to mckname him the ‘Shuttle*, 
Yourg now retired to a hospital with a deepened distrust 
of all irregulars 

Yet no sooner had he disappeared than Nasir moved 
north to the Wadi Hesa, xnth Peake’s Eg)pt«n camelry 
and Hornby as demolition expert, and broke the railseay so 
effcctirdy ot cr a fourteen mile stretch thst the menicc from 
Amman seas kept at bay during the critical weeks 

On the surface, the event seems an example of charac- 
tenstic Arab inconsistency, and so it may well have «ecmed 
to Young But, on reflection, its scale and importance con 
tradict so simple an explanation Rather does it sueeest 
that Young had failed to adjust himself to the natural 
conditions of irregular warfare — that his calculations 
allowed no grace for the poliual preparation, and no 
elasBcity to compensate for tic liveliness of the Ma'an 
garrison One of the deeper iniths of war, espeaally of 
irregular war, has been aptly expressed by Lawrcflce — 
‘timing in war depends on the enemy as much as on your 
selT ‘lime tables too often enable the enemy to turn the 
tables on jou 

Nasir s mov e took the Turks completely by surprise 
First he destroyed Hesi station, on the ijrd, and next day 
Faraifra station, without having any men killed Between 
his forays he fell back, to his b^den valley, nch in pasture 
and within quick support from Tafila These were the 
‘intangible ghost' tactics of Lawrence s desire * 

The news drew him north, and on the day of his amval 
the Turks sent a camel detachment down to rcoccupy 
Faraifra It was dealt with in a way that pleased him, 
Nasir’s machine-guns pinning down the Turks while 

’ Accordicg to Limuj •r:»3 Sindm, 'vbo otef iV r*Ct rnirre? ef “hffw 
diScuh iins to naistais H«}» niwmy la ofcniisa ,rre_t7 £rt fcnigtt wtiz 
iJcRroyed in joit cm » fertcjglt 

JO* 
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j'luda cut m and carried off all their camelj Henceforth 
the only real menace to Ac Arab*, and the only weapon 
that could reach them, wer< the enemy’s bombing planes 
Their ferreting capacitv made an impresiton on Lawrence 
which was not without effect on hij post war outlook ‘ 
Happily for hi* present design* he was dealing with an 
opponent who still placed his chief reliance on numhen of 
ground troops 

On returning south Lawrence was able to assure Teisal 
that ample breathing space wi* assured until the Arabs, 
with the augmented molnlit) that the coming increase of 
camels promised, could renew Aeir olTensise at longer 
range and on a wider scale In preparation for this he 
proposed that all the Arab Regulars now m the Hcjis with 
All and Abdulla should be transferred to Agaba TTii* 
would give Pcisit a regubr force of about ten thousand men 
Lawrence's design was to distribute tt in three parts The 
largest but least mobile would continue to contain Ma'an 
Another, of about two or three thousand infantry, would 
move up to the Amman pbteau as a core for the Bent 
Sakhr and a link with Allenby The third, a highly mobile 
came! force of about a thousand men, should make a long 
distance move against Damascus to sever the Turkish 
communications and thus unhinge the rtsistincc facing 
Allenby This was the spear-poml of the pUn— it was 
more than a raid Chat Lawrence h*d m mind 

'My plan for containing Ma'an, holding the Moab 
plateau, and siiniihaneousl) raising the Haunn was actually 
to capture Damascus and so destroy the Turkish Palestine 

• Oa tk« jy> Bl I owB tlvmnxafi 
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Arm) tctrrccn ny hammer and Allenby’s an^^l He had 
assured me that he seas immobilised bj the draf.s 

snthdmsen for France * ‘This was now 1918, and stalemate 
across its hancsC would hast marked the ebb of Fcisals 
nenement His fellows were Imog* on their nenes (rebel* 
lion IS harder than war) and their nerses were wcanng thin 
Also the big war was not lool ing too well 

So I made up m) mind to take the ofTcnsne, encouraged 
to It by hints from the W ar Cbunal, who also felt that it was 
Damascus in 1918, or ncser Allcnb^ agreed, urofnaally, 
while not promising to pass the Palestine boundary but 1 
felt that did I gel on to near Aleppo he would come alon?, 
too ‘ Lawrence was ceruinlj ncser irore truly Dizabethan 
than when he fomed this plan And it had, loo, an appro- 
priate touch of Cideon 

Fejul accepted the plan and gave Lawrence leiters lo 
carr)* to Hussein Knowing Hussem s jealousy of his ‘on, 
Lawrence decided first to obtain leverage upon him from 
the Bntish authorities He went to Cairo and expounded 
his ideas to Davnay, who saw their value The two then 
went together 10 ingatc, who was also ready to make this 
further sacrifice of his own power, although the letter he 
wrote for Lawrence to deliver to Hussem was more gentle 
than Lawrence liked The} next went up to Allenby’s 
headquarters, on June 19th, where the unexpected awaited 
them 

Lawrence found a remarkable lightening in the atmos- 
phere The reorganization of the arm> was $0 far advanced, 
and also the v ision of its chiefs, that Allcnby was plannirg 
not merely to carry out the postponed spring offensive 
but to eaccute it on far bolder lines, with Damascus and 
Aleppo as the geographical goals The offensive would be 
launched in September, and the. Arabs were wanted, as 
arranged, to cover Allcnby s flank and distract the Turks 
attention by striking at Deraa 
50I 
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Thii nftftS, promising A more npidd»elopment, reduced 
the importarce of the projected trtmfer from the Hejir 
Kcwfhelcsj I^wrencc, having ccpcricncc of past dis- 
appointments, deemed it t«ise to have an alternatixe read^ 
if possible, and so, armed with a letter from AlleBlij, 
Silled for Jidda Hussein, hottcrer, had apparcnclj been 
tsarned of his purpose and frustrated Lanrence b) stajing 
securely in Mecca Conversation over the telephone was 
an inadequate medium and gave Ifoasem opjwrtunitj for 
missing what he did not wish to hear As Lawrence no 
longer felt the same urge to purane hi5 project, he rang 
off and returned to Cairo, there to devote himself Co (he 
problem of fitting the available Arab forces into the frame 
of Allenby's new design ‘Allenbj would do the big elT'en- 
live, and mj job again beanie a psrmeaiing cne So I 
didn't need ihe troops from Htjaz, and was rather glad to 
leave them clone ' 

Thu period was Lawrence’s longest absence from the 
Arab front — he was away utvtil Jul) s8th It is sigmf eanl 
that this was a bad period for the Arab Army During it 
they suffered several checks, culminating in the levcre 
repulse on July aist of a too regular da)[ight attack on 
Jerdun siaiion The Arabs had concentraied eight hundred 
repulirs and a thousand Bcdoiim, with srtillcrj, tnachinc* 
gun, armoured car, and air support, against the Turkish 
garrison of 400 men but wctc beaten off with a lost of eighty 
killed Their recoil not onl) enabled the Turks to re- 
provision Jerdun and Ma'an, but produced such depression 
as to arouse fears for the safety of the Arabs’ hold on Abu el 
Lissil If ihis loss of spirit, like the loss of Tafila in March, 
IS indirect proof of how much Ijwrence’s influence couritriJ 
It aho suggests that indirect tactics and irregular methods 
were best suiied to fulfil tlic Arabs' strateg) —23 he hid 
always contended 
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On July 1 1 th LaTvrence and Da^nav ^vc'c again at Gtne'al 
Headquarters, where ther were told the outline of Allenbr’s 
plan At that moment the British Gosemme-t had received 
CO hint of his intentions, so carefiJ teas he to cloak th-n until 
his staff had worked out calcuhuons that p-omised their 
realization 

Laterence’s expenence of Dnti<b staff calculations bad 
made him healthily cnceal of them, so that be 'took the 
precaution to go into their ounces ard assure DTSelf of the 
exact methods oa which they were wo'king’ Hii awo-ty 
•was dmimshed when he found that the chi*f of the Geneizl 
Staff was on lea% e, as well os the chief of the ‘Q* staff, and 
that in their absence Bartholomew and Evans, iheirrowun- 
fettered right hand*, were working out the matcnal facto-s 
of the problem, and, better suU, -were planning to re- 
distribute the transport of the army corps in a way that 
suited lhes*arying mobility of their roles instead of a s'e-co- 
typed pattern Thus the momentum of the sdi'ancc mieht 
be sustained and the pursuit extended Instead of bmrg 
bed to a Cxed length chain of supple, the fightirg troops of 
the aimy were now to be gnen coaiparaove freedom of 
movement by the use of an dasbc cord that could no* only 
be stretched but quickly attached to fresh poi-ts Th're 
•was also the definite ictentioa of living oa the country except 
for troops’ raoons dimogjoDvemnct 

The plan of operations was based on a reversal of the 

Sio 
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Cara Beersheba pkn Instead of thtcatening an advance 
near the coast to cloal» the leal stroke inland, c\ cry possible 
ruse was to be emplojed tnsu|^estan inland move, from the 
Jordan valley, while the bteak through was made in the 
coastal corndor The mass of the infantry were to be 
stealthilf caneentMied tiear the Medicerfanem, and the 
cavalry concealed behind them in the orange groves near 
Jaffa After Bulfin s X.XI Corps had smashed a hole in the 
Turkish front, the Desert Motiaced Corps was to nde 
through After pushing north for fifteen miles, it was to 
turn east into the hills of Samana to eei^e the rail and road 
junction of Sebustiye, cutting the Turkish communications 
Mesrtime Cheewodes XX Corps would attack the Turks’ 
front in the hills, in order to pin them down while their 
bolt holes were being blocked It was a finely concaved 
picture of a dectsive envelopment, Cannae like in tts cent 
pleteneis A few weeks later it was still further improved 
by a bold enlargement which ca« the enveloping net further 
la the Turks rear, and so lessened their chances of slipping 
out before the net was draiin tight 

But as in all ‘picture battles its perfection was its weak 
ness by allowing no scope for variation — for devetoping 
an alternative tf the onginal design could not be fulfilled 
The conditions defined the plan, because it was only in the 
coastal sector near the railhead that sufficient tcservesupplies 
could be aceumulated or the cavalry find a suitable path for 
rapid advance ^\ell might Barthtdomew express anxiety 
over the uncomfortably narrow matgin berween complete 
success and failuie If the Turks got wind of the intention, 
snd were wise enough to retire in time the British Army, 
as Lawrence remarked, would be like a fish flapping on dry 
[and, with Its ruilwajs, its heav'y arbllery, its dumps, its 
scores, ici camps all misplaced ' 

Everything turned on mamtaitiing the Turks in their 
state of delusion and keeping their ejes fixed on the Jordan 
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To this end the British staff vcie wea^■^ng a network of 
plausible strategic miss-clues on a ssider scale than e\er be- 
fore. As Lawrence truly remarks — 'Deceptions, which for 
the ordinary general were just witty fiin d" euvres before 
battle, had become for Allenby a mam point in strategy’. 

But for actual distraction Allenby must largely depend 
on his Arab wing It was with this appeal to their invcnm e- 
ness and resource that Lawrence and Dawnay tras elled back 
to Cairo 

The) were greeted by a fresh complication, m the shape 
of reports that the Turks were contemplating a new stroke 
against Abu el Lissal about the end of August. If it came, it 
would be likely to dislocate the mose to Deraa. The Arabs 
now needed a distraction to sereure their own plan as well as 
providing ore for Allenby’s The tiro purposes, howeser, 
might be blended. It was Dawnay who thought of the means 
— the idea of using the sur\mng battalion of the disbanded 
Ixnpenal Camel Bngade Bartholomew's aid they 

obtained the loan of two companies under Major R. V. 
Buxton for a month on the condition that they should avoid 
casualties Lawrence was highly amused that 'Bartholomew 
felt It necessary to apologize for the last magnificent, heart- 
warming condition, whi^ he thought unsoldicrlyl’ 

Dawnay and Lawrence drew up a scheme by which Bux- 
ton’s detachment would march from the Suea Canal to 
Aqaba and thence to take hludauwara stabon by a night 
attack. With a second long stride, turning north, it would 
reach the neighbourhood of Amman, destroj the bridge and 
tunnel there, and then rcturo to Palestine. 

The plan was not well reewed when it reached Aqaba.* 

* l^»TCnce cae a ajfaificaat a.4ea^t on ih- lanhodj efcomatsjci- 

'ADentj cTtrv moiciog far trrat^rt Lad a Jog of Turlah ctt t tie 

prrfnijrg 14 lean, and irraud rLsir <^07 Besigr — zsi 1 f r avmd ti-j-read 
a2 oi.n To keep our uruia mm we 0 »ed tif pmiI or word of DJOuti To ksrp 
tie Tutki' public, oar of oj eara war to witt-c«uen onr thnr reri, 

and cnl tbtir lelegnpi at least dall)r” 
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Joyce and Young had been hard at work organinnp, under 
manjFold difficulties, the innspoft of the Arab Regular 
Aimy for the coming move to Deraa Young, especially, 
thought that I.-nwrenee svaj too airy in his treatment of ad- 
ministrative <iue8tions, and apt to assume that the Arab 
regulars could move as light as fais Uedouen irregulars 
Young himself, with meticulous care, drew up a scheme by 
which a well-swred base would be estsbhshcj at Azrak, 
and intermediate dumps at jefer and Daw, so that by October 
a (lying column of all arms could be maced to Azrak and 
operate from there with a ten days* mdtus of action It cotild 
also be maintained there, through the repIenishTnent of the 
base by reguUr convoys from A<]aba at ten-daj intervals 

Dawrny s message was a disturbing shock Joyce feared 
the eiFeei of a ilntish force intruding into the Arab zone, 
and could not understand why I^wrence, so long the 
opponeni of such a /nature, should have suddenly changed 
round Youngs objeclioti was ’purely arithmetical' for, 
according to the new inscructtons be would have to form a 
chain of dumps of fonge and rations for lluxinn's move 
‘Each camel load given to Iluxto/t was a came! load taken 
from our own flying column, and we wanted all we could 
get Hcncc, jn an urgent answer, while reluctantly accept- 
ing the Miidauwara project they protested against the 
second and longer range operation Hut this, in lawrcncc’s 
view, was the chief part, as the means of persuading the 
Turks that the British wete intending jet a third advance 
into Transjordan He saw that through it he might re- 
deem the losses of Che lint two blutidtnng attempts, by 
converting rhem into a cbaiis of purposeful strategy The 
fact that the Came! Corps had taken part before was likely 
to help the delusion 

Seeing the wider strategic aspects of the proWem Law- 
rence was equally criliwl of Young’s scheme, when it 
reached Cairo Knowing ’the muddy impassable roads’ of 
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the Hawmn in TOntcr, ht saw the practical weakness of a 
scheme which placed a force there so late in the season 
More pertinent still was the fact that it did not fit the par- 
ticular case For Allenb] was going to attach about the end 
of September Anj* sort of force at the right time was better 
than the most perfectly equipped force that amsed too late 
He flew Qicr to Aqaba to tell Jojxc and Young of Allen- 
by’s new plan If his explanabon w^s convincing it did not 
altogether assuage annoyance ’Relations between Lawrence 
and ourscKcs became for the moment a tnfic strained, and 
the sight of the little man reading the hlcru ^Arthur* in a 
corner of the mess tent with an impi'h smile On his face was 
not consoling ’ loung here mould «ecm to specie for him- 
self, for Joyce's doubts were soon disarmed when Lawrence 
pointed out that Buxton’s force would not cone in contact 
with the Arab Arinj , while the rumour of its presence would 
be likelj to gi\e the Turks an exaggerated impression of its 
SIM and deter them from interfering Tnib the Arab tnove- 
ments As for Young's objections Ijwrence regarded them 
as due to that creed of ’impossibility’ so prevalent among 
professional soldiers, and he was the less tender because he 
felt that Young had the ability to overcome difficulties if he 
wished, or had to 

There was an entertaining passage at arms between them 
Taking Young's schedule for the Peraa raid, Lawrence 
crossed out the provision for forage beyond the dump at 
Bur, saying that pasture was splendid this year in the Axrak 
Deraaarea This removed the heaviest item He cut down 
the allowance for food Saying that the men could hvc on the 
country Young sarcastically remarked that the ten days' 
return journey would be a long fast. Lawrence retorted that 

* NUoiyi Ver-riT'fnivrvnhnroeifaerliooli — t>c tettedif* of 

EttI S'fnr— naSei^Laimcces dapujaiag Vbmj 

Duns; e>rb.r mostbj b- bad cur^ turn but vbu be arl oot oa tii> \ uacb 
V ilkj raid (ia OrtobM, 1917) w d> (be idra of vuiCncs at Atr»(! be those llw 
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he had no infcntlan of rrtuniing M Aqaba. So it went on, 
Lawrence meeting ‘regular* <£}ecUoni by repeating hu 
irregular maxim that the Arabs lived by Ihtir raggednesj 
and beat the Turk by tbtir tinccrtiinty,' 

If Young -was Jtill annoyed, and Joyce still a trifle 
dubious, all hesitations were forgotten in the zest of achiev- 
ing more than seemed possible — and it was strange how 
much more that was Lawrence's confidence was like the 
prick of a hypodermic lajcciton — it s'ung locally but it pro- 
duced a pervasive effect As he himsdf has remarked, it was 
rot due to a belief in his powers to do a thing perfectly, but 
to a preference for doing it somehow rather than leaving it 
undone 


The military arrangements for the move were, by com- 
parison, easier than tiie diplomatic arrangements, which fe]| 
eniitely or his shoulders The ladder by which the Arab 
farce sought to teach Derai and Damascus had to b« con- 
structed of a series of enba) rungs, each fitted carefully into 
Its place, and the n'hole fitted together Most important of 
ail was it to secure Nun Shaalan's suppori, without which 
the expedition could hardly hope to mount the ladder. To 
this end he was mviCed down to sec rcml. 

An interesting irtpression of Lawrence at this time is 


I Ltvi-iics > (ipbniuoa f{ iSw episodt ikJs Iifkt m bn ore tor tnfonniooa 
ei ■ bull nf cUclaiioa 

'IWfnrr Drru MbcRie I bad uleo Oe trouble <0 toob ti the coustry - 

tjid twtbre rMtl if Co so (brre V Aoeoirend Srpvislicr, I brdriudjed ibe putor, 
■ eJwiler So Cr“‘' Vouns) » »«•'• 

(!) Wbrn Ibe pueaie vaincbicovsbrot •Aoomneli.uil thriefon tbe Ttnmvf 
Kould biie to lit* to 

(uj VVs*re the flood pool, (ibenu tosaranluruurbetvttn Amb and Mnertb 
— Oclr rtifl.poeZr] Tte« fcoli AHrJ bf fl«>de do»B wbreierrr raUr, rva# 
In lh« Sprog -urd ifaey *ntitT7 wMiditiofled oor ha-binj plirr, Had ITiofuijt 
601 filVd vr ihouU fiM hiT* gocK **l viy-*f tout* 

As for rrtmc - htd vc iret SviArr Ibere vka lb Wadi Sirhiu open u» m. 
and Aqaba tfieeranli. ai ear leuait SirbaB vaa (!a ^t } fall of rbnp »ad 
dttei and ffou, bad {.cooeafreb.cacba^ardinea ty^oiaa 

I bne* raj Arab a.Uiery, la amJ ool, lad they tttrt mocb rwrr actfouScinE 
iTid eai^r la feed tbaa Eagliahnicn Yoaay via tmtinf ibre, ble aa Unoj I 
vas.*J 10 vrai iben Xbt Ux aailomrd {icaaaati7 Ibep itut ' 
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giTcn bv Major Stirling, tpBo cane fro'n Egvpt with a la'^e 
green VauxheJl car for Fei^al's use and subsequently became 
genera] staF officer tnth the Arab Torce. — 

‘Amsed at Abu Ijtsan, pome fite thousand feet up, J 
Found Lawrence, who tad just returned from a most suc- 
cessful raid on the railway, sitting in his tent on a bsautifiil 
Persian ru!* looted from some uEfortunite Turkish tram. 
He was dressed, as usual, in tie most immaculate white 
robes with the golden dagger of Mecca in his girdle. Out- 
side lolled some of his bodr-guard cleaning their nfles ard 
crooning softie to themsclecs and undoubtedly enjoying the 
quiet contemplation of some particularly deeibsh bit of wo'k 
which they had just perpetrated. They were a remarkably 
mteresUng collection, nunbcfing just under a hundred. 
Most of them belonged to (he Agerland were hired soldiem 
by profession. Not one of them but was famed for some dar- 
ing deed, and for hard living, hard ndmg and bard swearing, 
dsej* were the pick of xkiabia. This bodyguard was a vety 
necessaij* premution, for there was a pnee of /^ 2 o,ooo on 
Lawrence's head, and Arabs are treacherous folk -> unless 
they are your sworn and paid men. Any one of his body- 
guard, however, would have cheerfully ied for Lawrence. 

‘There was another reason wbw picked men were neces- 
sary Lawrence’s mortments were sudden and his ndes 
long and arduous, and few o“din3rr Arabs cared to cover at 
a stretch the distances which he did- It is an amazing thing 
that an Englishman should have beaten all the records of 
Arabia for speed and erdurance. 

‘\\'hat was it that enabled Lawrence to seize and hold the 
imiginatioa of the Arabs' It isadifacult question to answer. 
The Arabs are notable individualists, intractable to a degree 
and without any sense of discipline, and yet it vras sufficaeat 
for almost any of us to that Lawrence wanted something’ 
done — and It was done. How did he gain this power? The 
answer may partly be that he represented the heart of the 
316 
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Arab movement for freedom, and the Arabs realued that he 
had vitalized their eause, that he coidd do cter^thinp and 
endure everything just a little better then the Arabs them- 
selves, that, by his investment with the gold dagger of 
Mecca, he ranked with the Ashrafor the descendants of the 
Prophet, snd the Umir Fatsa) treated him as a brother, as 
an equal, that he seemed to possess unlimited gold — for the 
average Arab is the most venal of all people But chiefly, I 
think we must look for the answer in laicrrencc'i uncanny 
ability ta sense the feelings of any gr«jp of men in whose 
company he found himself, h« power to probe behind their 
imnds and to uncover tlic well-spnngs of their actions ’ 

That power was often put to the lest, but never perhapi 
more hardly than when, tn this last stnrmer of the War, 
Lawrenee discovered that Feisal was negotiating with the 
Turks in the belief that the British were a broken reed 
Peisa] had an excuse not merely in the defeats that the 
British had suffered but m his oao pnor discovery that the 
British themselves had been earrjmg on negotiation! with 
the Turks —and with the section of Turks most inimical 
to his hopes The conversations between Aubrey [detbert 
and TaliaC in Switzeriand came to Peisal's cars within a 
week of their occurrence, and h» alarm mide him receptive 
to I tirkish overtures Then, after the Bniish abandonment 
of Es Salt, Jenul Pasha sent down Mohammed Said, 
Abd el Kader's brother, from Damascus, and the outcome 
of their discussions was that FcimI offered to forsake the 
Bntish side if the Turks would evacuate Amman and hand 
over the province to the Arabs Tht bad not 

before been disclosed to King Hussein in Mecca, he was 
aghast when he heard of them, and sent a i ehcmcnt telegram 
of pretest, to the effect that he -would never coiintenince 
such a pact and that the Turks should be told — 'oniy the 
sword lies between us' 

Naturally, the British representatives at Aqaba and in 
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Egypt ^ere kept in the dark But despite Fctsal’s discreton 
LaTTfcncc tras quick to gam an inUing of the truth, 'while 
his sense of duty to the Arabs led him to see the necessit)- 
of keeping open a way of escape for the Arab fighting men 
in case of necessity, he decided to check these moies when 
they reached a point dangerous to the common cause The 
manner of hiS intervention was characteristic Gently 
disclosing to Feisal his kno-wledge of the negotiations, he 
pretended to regard them as a clever piece of political 
tactics, designed to throw the Turks oil their guard, and he 
suggested that Feisal should develop it This was done and 
the game of bargaining continued for a time For Lawrence 
realized that Feisal would be constrained to change it from 
a purposeful policy into a harmless diversion once its 
existence was known to hts allies 

Another example of Lawrence’s art in handling Arabs 
was seen in the way he guided their natural instinct for 
dispersion of effort, so as to extract its full profit while 
checking its dangerous extravagance His aim was to hit 
without being hit, yet to hit where it would hurt Left to 
themselves the Arabs, as be once remarked to me, ‘would 
have chapped the tree all round’, instead of cutting at the 
roots Hence while stimulating Arab activity along its 
natural channels, he found means to avoid unpromising 
moves Sometimes he did this by going to Feisal and sipng 
— *\Ve won’t pay for this show’ At rthcr tunes, with more 
subtlety, he discouraged such plans by causing a momentary 
upset among the leaders who were arranging to take part. 

His methods of combining the Arabs for strateg)' were 
closely related to his methods in strategy, and as carefully 
thought out Concentration of thought produced concentra* 
tion of force — m effect jf not in appearance His outward air 
of dispersion may deceive the historrcal student as completely 
as It deceived the 'lurk For lie dispersion was on the 
surftce, and the concentration lay in the current He had not 
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Studied Bourcct in prewar dajs without profit — he knew 
that a concentrated effect could only be gimed through an 
air of dispersion that caused the dispersal of the enemy’s 
would be concentration The art of the strategist lies in 
reconciJmg these two t^posite conditions Here it is 
apposite to quote a covpic of reflections that I-Awrencc 
once made on this difficult an the first was that one should 
seek ‘to pass around obstacles, 301 avoid branching the main 
sUeam', the second that m ustn^ clistmctions to this end 
one should leave an air space between them and (he main 
stream to prevent ' ruffling ' 

On July 30lh Buxton arrived in Aqaba with rhe two 
Camel Corps companies, three hundred strong, after a 
seven dajs’ march from Kubn (i6i mdes), on the Suea 
Canal retsa! had been warned piivateij of their coming, 
find lawrence went down lt> meet the force at Aqaba, where 
the few Bedoutr who sax them were amazed, having scarcely 
believed that there were so many Englishmen iia the world'. 
To minimize possible fnction J.awrcace dehiered a pie- 
catnionirr addtcsi that mirt) remembered Stitimg gives 
the fullest account one has heard 

‘After supper Lawrence fnd the men collected round a 
large eentml blaze and gave them the straightest nik I have 
ever heard He explained the general sttuat’on to them, told 
them that he uas going to take them through a part of 
Anbn where no white inin had ever set foot and where the 
Arab sub-tribes were none too fnendlj, that there was no 
need to worry about the Turks but ever) need in worry 
about our allies the Bedouin They were mistriistrui folk, 
he said, and would moat certainly think that wc hid come 
to take their grazing grounds The essential thing was to 
avoidanj cause of friction If anj were offended ormsulled 
he begged of them to turn the other check — both because 
they were better educated and therefore less prejudiced and 
also bcause they were so verj few The men were delighted 
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and retired for the nig^hr, thinking that they were about to 
embark on the greatest ragin thehistor} of war — as perhaps 
thej wcrcr 

On August 2nd thej set out by Wadi [thm for Rumm 
IjT^Tcrce himself guided them mer this first cniical stage 
through the Hoticitat countr) because of the importance of 
surprise, if casualucs were to be asoided If thej en- 
countered some of the suspicious tribesmen his presence 
might help to calm them and also present wiming being 
passed on to the Turks It was fominatc that he went, for 
tshen the contingent reached Rumm the Howeitat who were 
encamped there shorted themsehes most resentful of this 
English intrusion Although the efforts of Lawrence and 
Shenf riazaa alla}ed trouble with the chiefs, odd tribesmen 
frequently sniped the part} during the hours of darkness 
When morning came diploma y had a better chance, and 
by midday Lawrence felt that it was safe for him to go back, 
while Stirling, who had attained a remarkably quick influ- 
ence With the Beni Aup, helped by their common lose of 
horses, was left with Buxton 

It bad been a strange experience for I^wrence to be 
among a bod) of English soldiers, t) pical of their simple and 
friendly kind, and it brought on a sudden homesickness, 
making him feel an outcast Bj reaction it made him more 
conscious of the way he was playing England's tune upon 
the Arab keyboard 

A fresh reminder came when, aftw nding back, he found 
an aeroplane waiting to take him to Jefei, to meet that Nun 
Shaalan who had taxed him a year before with the difference 
between England’s pledges to the Arabs and those she had 
given to the French Thus as the aeroplane barely scraped 
over the mountain ridge, Lawrence found hunsclf almost 
hoping that it would crash and wpe out in his blood the 
shame of those promises with nduch he eicessnely tortured 
himself 
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However, the interview w«h Nnn Shnalan and ha 
Ruwalla sheikhs was not so dtlncuU as in Lawrence s antici- 
paiiojis Mementanly suppressmghis qua’ms of eohiaente, 
he joined with Fcisa! in a subtly moving appeal to the idea of 
Arab natitinalif)", emphasizing the mj itical enchantment of 
sacrifice for freedom, until the Rualla melted ;n our double 
heat* ard Nuri SKaalan corumitted his tribe to the cause It 
was a moment of triumph that like others wculd jield Law- 
rence aeons of introspective tormert After it, Lawrence 
dew back to Guweira and then rode to Aqaba, where the 
news of Iluaton'a success at Miidauwara brought a thought- 
quenching exhilaration 

After a preii}ninat 7 reconnaissance by car, which showed 
that oH was quiet, Huvton s force had converged on the 
station in three partiet dunngtSeearlyhoiirsorAugust 9th 
Thir, the ‘black da> ' of the German armies in rrance, proved 
equally black for the Turkish garrison of Mudauwara The 
UritisH plan was inspired by the idea of an indirect approach 
to corns round between the station and its guardian redoubts, 
and attack both from the inner side While tapes hid been 
laid before midnight to the jumping-olT point, but as no one 
knew the ground save from air phoiographa it proved es- 
trerndy didicult to lead the parties into position Thus ihe 
time mic^in became unpfeisantly narrow and faint streaks 
of daylight were coming when at last the assault was ready. 
Another ten minutes delay and it might hare been a aurpnsc 
Ihe wrong way round Happil), the boinbing parties stoic 
in and caught two of the redOTbfs unawares, and the stauon 
also The rorthern redoubt, howevtr, clfertd a hot resis- 
tance for an hour until it was battered into surrender by 
shells from the motor guns, and ipo prisoners were taken 
for a loss of seven killed and ten wounded After desttoying 
the station, with its water-tower and steam pumps, and 
also the wells, Uuxton’s force snatched north to Jefer at 
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There Lawrence and Joyce greeted them on the 12th, 
and went on with them, combining a dual purpose — that 
of reconnoitring an armoured car road for the Dcraa move 
as well as smoothing the traj for Buxton Thej travelled 
by car, with an armoured car as escort, it was the first time 
such a strange mechanical beast had been seen m these 
northern deserts, and ji startled the Bedouin But it also 
induced among them 0 more fnendly manner than they 
often showed to unarmoured travellers The virgin \03age 
was a triumphal passage, the Rolls Royces maLing light of 
the desert route The) reached Aarak on the 14th, and 
came back still quicker, sometimes roanng along at forty 
miles in hour, so that at dusk next day they sighted Burton’s 
camp-fires at Bair 

Here they found trouble loung had duly sent fourteen 
days' rations thither, but only eight days’ supply had 
arrived, the unwilling cainel-dnvers having apparently 
asserted their independent will when they got out of reach 
of Young’s It meant an alteration of plan ‘Duzton purged 
his eoluBtn of every inessential, while I cut down two 
armoured cars to one, and changed tlie route * 

Once snore the fact of beusg among Bntish soldiers 
brought laiwrence a sense of jmxcd ease and unease. He 
felt proud of his fellow countrymen, they were so kindly and 
homely, and fitted so naturally into so strange a setang But 
it made him feel the stranger It was his thirtieth birthday 
and he used it to take mental stock of himself Four years 
earlier, when be plunged into tie war, a queer spasm of 
ambition had made him deade to be a generd and knighted 
by the time he was thirty Now the opportunity lay within 
his grasp, if he survived, but he had lost the taste for such 
childish trappings The one andiition that survived was to 
be held in respect by men be could respect This desire 
made him sensitively quick to quesbon his own self truth 
fulness He thought of the way Allenby and the Arab' 
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tmsfed him, and Kow his liodyguard were reodj to die for 
him He was too desr-siphted to regard hitntclf as super- 
man He did not fully realize the ordinary man s craving for 
idols — perhaps because he wasnot free from it himself— cr 
the power of legend to create them So he inclined to ascnbe 
It 10 his aCtorsKip, arid to wonder whether alt fame was built 
on fraud 

He was ihe more ready to cnticize himself because he 
had an instinctive shyness born of a sense of diFfcrence 
That shyness often led to the abhorrent impvitatitin of 
modesty, whieh in its conventional sense implies blindness 
In trying to rid himself of the chavge Lawrence has often 
shown an assertiveness which has led to the etiiwlly foolish 
charge cf conceit Ills intense consciousness of his own 
thoughts and actions produced an exceptional power of 
self analysis, which became habit, incessant save when it 
could be submerged in violent etTon From it sprang a 
curiosity as to himself which was the mainspring of much of 
his action He was perhaps not so dijTerent from other 
thinking men as he imagined 

Hewas conscious that he enjoied the fame he had gnined, 
and because of his excessive sense of remoteness from other 
men he had the morefearofrhisenjoj merit becoming known 
to them This led him lo reject the honours he had first 
desired, until eventual^ bis pleasure was to enme withm 
reach of his object without actuallr grasping it One may 
perhaps sec here an instinct alhed to hia desire for friendship 
ihat shrank from the touch of friendship, physical or mental 
Like a number of men who truly stand out from the herd 
he had a sense of loneliness deepened by an instinct of 
rnendliness, and had disencumber^ himself, too freely for 
his own peace, of the common ties and pJea'U'cs that help 
others in laying bridges aerMs the gulf Nor like other* 
could he drown doubts in thejoj of creation, for his reason 
disapproved the attempt Even independence had an un- 
I»l 
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wanted flavour, for his instinct was to find a worthj" master, 
while reason working on eaipenence warned hini that all 
idols were disco\ered to be hollow if approached too closely 
So reflection led him not merely to more doubt but to more 
distaste for himself 

When mosement was renewed he obtained release, and a 
passing gratification of his military instinct, in noting Bur 
ton’s cjuick adaptability to irregular warfare For Buaton 
broke up the sbff column formation into a duster of groups, 
each monng at its own gait, sinicd to the s-anations of 
ground The camel loads had been lightened and rehung, 
the system of dock hour halts abandoned, and the halts 
devoted to grazing rather than grooming All these charges 
pleased the connoisseur of irregular war ‘Our Impenal 
Camel Corps had become rapid, elastic, enduring, silent', 
although e\ en now Lawrence s camels, brought up to walk 
in Arab style, averaged more than four miles an hour, instead 
of three^ and so gamed extra tune for grazing 

On the zoth they reached Muatgar, fifteen miles south- 
east of Amman, whence the) intended to strike at the great 
bridge Unluckily, as they approached, a Turkish aero- 
plane flew over the column And from vnllagcrz they heard 
that several parties of Turkish mule mounted infantry were 
quartered m the villages near the bridge, guarding the tax 
gatherers This force was not suffiaent to prevent success, 
but it might make success expensive In view of the ban on 
casualbrs, Lawrence rcgrctfcHy deaded to abandon the 
attempt, to the still greater disappointment of the Camel 
Corps 

To gam what I could, I sent Saleh and the other chiefs 
down to spruce thor people with tail rumours of our 
numbers, and our coming as the reconnaissance of Feisal's 
army, to carry Amman by assault in the new moor This 
was the story the Turks feared to learn the operatroa they 
imagined the stroke thqr drsded They piisfaed cavalry 
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ciuticsusly into Muaggar, and found co'jfirmjtjon of the 
wild tales of the villagers, for the htll-top wm Iittereil with 
cmp!)- meat-tins, and the i-alley tiopet ci/t up by the deep 
tracks of enormous cars Very many tracks there were! 
This alarm checked them, and, at a Uoodless price for us, 
kept them hovenng a week The d^truction of the bridge 
would hive gained us a fortnight " Hj shus playing on the 
Turks' fcatj for Amman, Lawrence interposed a distraction 
to their concentration of forces — for an attack on Jaafar'a 
force before tVIa'an 'I wanted Jaafar not to be aairely 
engaged with an offensive enem^ when we marched off his 
mounted men towards Denu’ 

Hut It was not merely the coming Arab move that profited 
from this preparstory bJuff, for if would appear to have led 
the Turkish commird to divert newly arriving temforce* 
nients to the Fourth Army at Ammaa, at the expense of the 
Dritith-menaecd coastal sector. 

At dusk on the ioth Quxton's force set off towards Airak, 
uhete they enjoyed » brief rest, marred bj the death of 
Lieut, Nowin — due fo (be carelessness of an Arab with hii 
rifle. 'We bunea him in the little Mejaber gtaveyird, uhoie 
spotless qutet had long been my envy ’ 

At A7.rik Lawrence also buried the guncotton ready for 
use in the coming Deraa raid On the iGth they were back 
at Bsir,* where Lawrence took leave of them and raced on to 
Abu el Lissal by armoured car. 

Here trouble greeted him — he should have learned to 
expect it by now. The Meccan official newspaper which 
had come up by mail was round to contain a proclamaaon 
to the effect that fools were stjlmg Ja'fai Pasha the general 
cominancling the Arab Northern Arm), whereas there was 
no such rank among the Arabs Tins seems to have been 

' Biiwoi rt<r» irmrtil Ibf JVptiJ, M Dtmheb* «> Sib. bir.oj 

romri OTff asa mibf ir « d jyi, of A ta W bra rm dip xM ik» t^vinlem 

of f««n«Q bid bwn «wo« m Tl>f »» iw eoDiiuoai iscit.E, 

<W ii-Biilcirce oritiii (cai ofcnib^itir iflC imiaiiiKt 
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published by Hussein out of spite, after hearing that JaTar 
had receded a Bntish decoration Its outcome was that 
Ja'far tendered his resignation to Feisal, and is-as followed 
by all the senior Arab oincxts Feisal and Lawrence did 
their best to alia) the resentment, but when Feisal tele- 
graphed a protest to his father he rcceit cd a \ itnolic answ er. 
Thereupon Feisal telegraphed back ofTcnng his own resigna- 
tion, and Hussein sent a further telegram appointing Zeid, 
who promptly refused the post For a few dajs the wires 
vibrated with indignant messages and counter-messages 

The trouble could not base come at a more awkward time, 
because it threatened to upset an operation, composed of a 
senes of moties, in which for once everything turned on 
time table And not meiel) the military issue Allcnby 
might still win his battle without the Arabs’ aid at Deraa 
but the Arabs could not stake their claim to independent 
sovereignty unless they not only helped Allcnby but gamed 
Damascus 

Sacrificing the lesser to the greater, Lawrence's £rst act 
was to send off a messenger to warn Nun Shaalan that he 
could not, as he had promised, come to address the gathering 
of the Ruwalla tribes By arousing Nun’s doubts, this 
failure to appear might lose the services of the Ruwalla in 
the Deraa operation, but without Feisal's army there would 
be no operation 

Then Lawrence turned to oil the machinery at Abu cl 
Lissal Nun Said, who in later years was to become Pnme 
Minister of Iraq, gave invaluable aid in proving that his 
political gifts were as marked as his military So did 
Stirling Taking the Icadfrom Nun the Arab officers agreed 
to move to Azrak pending an apology from Hussein Tf 
this was uftsatisfsctory, 4ey could return, or throw off 
aWtgiance ’ 

On Fiiwrence’s own methods of internal diplomacy 
Stirling sheds an amusing sidekgbt — Tt was an education 

J36 
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to listen to Lawiencc at one of the Anb Courcjls When in 
debate some sheikh became a htticdilticult, LaTvtence.frotn 
his amazing knowledge of the past life and mnet history of 
every leading Arab, wotiM let drop a hint cr reference to 
some small disreputable incident m the sheikh s pssi w hich 
Was generally enough to silence the man in question and put 
the rest of the Council in a good hotnour Quite as oficn, 
however, Lawiencc gamed his way by a timely reference to 
somereputibleachicvement— Icould flatter aswcll as flutter.’ 

He showed an equally subtle wit m the process of ex- 
tracting an apology from Hussein that would satisfy reisil's 
honour and restore his position among ihe Arab efferr* — a 
matter that Lawrence deemed vital net for the tniliiary but 
for the political need The attack on Dcraa could be de 
hvered without him, but be alone could seal their success 
St the otfcupifion of Dsmaseus ZJefore he tfotild pJaj the 
part of the Prophet rcsurrec'ed, his prestige mus! be revived 
Allenby and Wilson were helping by verbal pressure on 
Hussein, but the old man was recalcitrant Hii tetcgrims, 
however, came to Lawrence for delivery to renal and. pene. 
tnting the cipher, he ‘had uridesirable pssiages mutilated 
by rearmnging their figures mto nonsense, before handing 
them in code to Feisal By this easy expedient the temper of 
his entourage was not needlessly complicated' 

Tinally Hussein sent a long telegram, openirg with a 
lame apology and (hen repeahrig the ofTenCe Lawrence 
suppressed the second part before handing the message 1o 
r<isal in council rcisal read it aloud and then decisively 
said — ‘The telegraph has saved all our honour' The Arab 
officers burst out mto a chorus of joy, under covet of which 
Feisal whispered to Lawrence — *1 mean the honour of 
nearly all of us’ Lawrence pretended not to understand, 
whereat Feisal said to him — ‘I offered to serv e for this last 
niJrch under your orders vriqr was that net enough?’ 

Became it vould not go with jour honour.' 

1«7 
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Fc:s2l murmured — ‘You prefer mine always before your 
own' 

But the crisis was resohed And from other witnesses 
It IS clear that personality plijed as great a part as 
personalities or suppressions in making the Arab leaders 
follow Lawrence s lead 

Already on August 30th, by dint of Youngs exertions, 
the first consoy of six hundred ladai camels had started cn 
Its 300 mile march to Aarak with an escort of thirtj Gurkha 
machine gunners and thirty five Egyptian camelry On 
September 2nd, the trouble among the Arab soldiers was 
sufiicicntly settled to allow the second convoy of eight hun 
dred camels to follow, only one day late The fighting force 
comprised 4J0 Arab Regular Camelry with twenty Hotch 
kiss guns, two British armoured cars and five tenders, two 
aircraft, and Pisani $ French mountain bauery On Sep- 
tember 4th Lawrence himself left in a Rolls Royce tender, 
in the hope of being in time to rally the aid of the Ruwalla 
He was accompanied by b>asir and a new assistant, Lord 
Winterton, who had stayed behind as a welcome relic of 
Buxton s force Feisal and Joyce were to follow 

Thus the desert had become a military highway, dotted 
with northward moving columns that headed steadily for 
Aarak, bringing a message of menace to the unsuspecting 
Turk It gave a justifiable sensation of pnde to the British 
soldiers, of difficulties overcome, of a creation achieved 
But to Lawrence ic brought nuxed feelings as, in a Rolls- 
Royce, he raced past the plodding columns, so slow com 
pared with his Bedouin It seemed to him a shamefully 
comfortable form of desert travel, although Nasir, in the 
back, smothered in dust, did not seem to share his view, 
especially when the tender hit the bumps at the end of a 
mud flat at over sixty miles an hour The desert, too, 
seemed shamefully populous, its familiar emptiness defiled 
by the unending sight of marching troops It was some 
laS 
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consolafjon to hear a report that while thej' were monng 
north, the Turks were faunchinR another expedition south 
into Tafila The news was a reminder thsr, nratrgicijly, 
the concourse was net so conspicuous, to the Turks at least, 
aj It seemed to him. ‘Our formidable tall of advance bj 
Airmn had pulled their leg nearly out of the socket, and 
the innocents were out to counter our femt Each man they 
sent south was a man, or rather ten men, lost ' 

Against hisregrets Lanreijce could set a sense of assurance 
that gave him a restful enjoyment such is he had not known 
before, ‘For on this marcJi lo Damiscus {and such it was 
already in our irragination) jny normal haiince had changed, 
I could feel the taut power of Arab eacitcnient behind me 
The climax of the preaching of jears had come, and a 
united country was straining towards us historic capital.' 

Thu remark may suggest that the rominrte in Lawrence 
had reasserted itself after long suppicssion For in the back 
of his own ear he h,td almost the only Hejae Arab in the 
force — bfaitr. But in Lawrence's mind the Hejaa was a 
page turned oier, a tool discarded 

His thoughts had turned to Datniseus when the thoughts 
cf others were still fixed on Mecca and Medina. His sense 
of realism had long since rejected the notion that the Hejaz, 
barren and isolated, could rule or even share the future of the 
fertile and populous lands in the north The litpz revolt 
had served ils purpose as a lever by which to raise an Arab 
Revolt And now *by a roomentary miracle ne had truced 
all the feuds for ihn jnonth, so that from Akaba up to Damas- 
cu$ all seas clear going’. He had romoved ihe obstructions 
and paved the way. 'The rest would depend on his success 
in earploititig the opportunity Already there was enough of 
reality, of individual atcomplishmeiit, to wirmnf a mood of 
exultation. 
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StfinAtr ] t 

ALmbr ) pUn rs enlir^v^ - L^ttvbs vpUa ef datrani*?^ m a; j cf A&"bj * Thr 
Anb irorr bfjira - By t J<t*a »lit>ke» the T«.j1lii!s ccanj* c»uo-» u- ctji 
snaocd Deru Twrbi a ^suoq te ej draira to Trass Jcsstiia ATe^tr 1 

aiuel op tl* csaii u liuccbrd T«o Tuikab arcuea are dretrojtd bu-t lit 
FotrtL Areij remaici - lu Anb foosaie tatem>p.jil by j tas-aact frwa tie air 

The great Rntish offcnsne uras to be launched on Septem- 
ber 19th Lawrence had promised Allenbp that the Arab 
force would emelop Dcraa on the i6th and cut the railwtv 
on which the Turkish armies depended Since the promise 
was gn en, Allenb} had enlarged his plan and so reduced the 
nsk of hitches It was snli, bp force of circumstances, ngtd 
m mU)al a:m, but elastic in potential development. law 
rence’s had more initial vanabilitp but was more rigid in 
ulumate aim 

Returning rrom a tide one dap in mid-August, Allenbp 
sprang upon his sta? the announcement, more dtaaiatic 
because of its ensp directness, of his decision that the 
cavalry should sweep straight up the coastal plain, cross the 
Carmel Range near Megiddo, descend into the Plain of 
Esdraeloo and seize the road and rail centres of El Afule 
and Beisan Thus thep would be astnde the lines of retreat 
of the Turkish Seventh and Eghth Armies, and so far to 
their rear that there would be little chance of their escape 
The only outlet would be the extremely djficult one across 
the Jordan eastward, into a desolate region where the Arabs 
would be buzzing like wasps and now armed with a sting 
Deraa was an cv en more vital point, for there centred the 
rail conununications of all three Turkish armies, and the 
line of retreat of the Fourth But it was bejond the range 
of any cavalry bound, even as now extended Only the 
Arabs could reach it Upon them much depended if the 
Turkish dispositions were kt be paralj'sed before AUenby’s 
stroke descended, and while it developed. 
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Lawrence’s plans were against Amman and s real 

cutting of the Dcraa further than this wc hardly 

went, for it was ever nay habit, whtJestudjing alCcrnalnes, 
to keep the stages in «olaitw>ij’ Lawrence had siudied to hia' 
profit the teaching of Dourcct who, from the practical ex- 
perience of twenty campaigns, had taught Napoleon so well 
that thii pupil's first campaign had been his best 

Lawrence shrewdly caiculafed that by the mere fact of 
establishing the Arab force nt Azrak, dead opposite Ammin, 
‘ihe first part of our plan, the feint, was accomplished' 
‘We had sent our “horsemen of St George”, gold sovereigns, 
by the thousand to the Hfm Sakhr, purchasing all the barlc) 
m their threshing floors '>'SE"*E them not to mention it, 
but we would require u for our animals and <nr our Ilritish 
allies, in a fortnight Dhiab of 1'afileh . gossiped the 
news instantly through to Ketak ’ 

This brief account does not unfold the full subtlety of 
Lawrence's measufes to persuade the Turks, for Allerby’s 
fstntiit, that Amman was the target of the comingofTensive 
Me bad sent several bu>ers to the threshing /ioors, and had 
bought for hard cash »l) the piles of feed barley for horses 
that the Beni Sakhr couW spare The Terms were thsi they 
should hold le for Lavarence until warned at what camp, 
withinaday’srrarch,itwastobcdchveT«d Also he had had 
a census taken of all available sheep and, through four local 
agents, made provisional contracu for the sheep, ’delivered 
to camp’. On these he paid commission but bought none 
outright 

Funhermore, he himself visited the Madeba area shortly 
before the olTeiisive, and there marked two large landing- 
grounds for aircraft, hired Arabs Co camp by them on iwtch, 
and left smoke signals and landing signs, v ith instructions 
for use 'Of course I chose people sitting carefully on the 
fence for my confidence ‘ He also look advantage of being 
tn touch With Arab stafi" officers of the 4th Army ‘I Kwmed 
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these of a thunderbolt shortly fo fall on them at Amman, 
from east and west, and conjured them to so dispose their 
troops as to be ineffective on the day, both ways ’ 

The same deep note of double Wuffhad inspired him la 
composing a project of attach on Madeba by Hornby with 
the Zebn tnhesmen T had put all mj influence behind 
Hornby’s push, personally attaching to him all the B'ni 
Sakhr sheikhs, and telling them that he would roll up Moab 
from the south while 1 cut it off from the north and east I 
had also given him Dhtab of Taflieh, zn old wind bag, and 
two of the Majalli sheikhs of Kcrak, who notably had a foot 
in each camp ' But while thus ensunng that its purpose as a 
distraction should be fuiflUed, Lawrence took care that it 
had the power of eonersion into a reality, by endowing it 
with guns, money, troeps, explosives, part of his own body- 
guard — ev eti Shenf Zeid 

For, underljing the distraction, lay the idea of vanaMiiy 
A feint m the event of Lavrrence’s success at Cerao, in the 
case of failure it could be converted into ‘the old second 
string to our bow', through the Dcraa force moving south 
to reinforce it The fact that the Turks had now forestalled 
thismoveby their new move against Tafila not only showed 
that they had swallowed the bait, but was an indirect tesii- 
monj to the value of having alternatives Moreover, the 
alternative could be revived, for as soon as the Deraa force 
struck, the Turkish Tafila force was likely to be 
Withdrawn hurriedly northward Lawrence's attack on 
the Hauran would then be Hornby’s opportunity A 
plan so beautifully fitted and yet so flexible must wnng an 
ecstatic sigh from the mostjadedconnoisseur of military art. 

The Deraa plan also comprised an han tPauvn and llircc 
alternativ e courses 

’As prcliminan’ we determined to cut the line nea 
Amman, thus preventing Amman’s reinforcement ofDcraa, 
and maintaining its conviction that our feint against it was 
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reaJ Ic seemed to me that (with Eg>ptian5 to do the actuil 
destructior) this prelimtfwrjr csuM be undertskcn is a night 
operattoti hy the Gurkhas, whose detachment would not 
distract our mam body frani the mam purpose 

‘This mam purpose was to cot the nilwij % m the Hauran 
and keep them cut for at least a week, and there seemed to 
be three ways of doing Jt The first was to march north of 
Detaa to the Damascus railway, as on my ride with Tallal 
in the winter, and cut il, and then cross to the h armuk 
railway The seennd was to march south of Dfraa to the 
Yartnuk, as with Aii ibn cl Hussein in N^ovember, 1917 
The third was to rush straight at Deraa town 

‘The third scheme could be undertaken only if ihe Air 
Force would promise $0 heavy a daylight bombing of Dcraa 
station that the effect would be tantamount to an artiller) 
bombardment, enabling us to nsk an assault against it with 
our few men Salmond hoped to do this , bur it depended on 
how many heavy machines he 'cccived or aisembicd in tune 
Bawnay would fly over to us here [at Aaruh] with his Ust 
wcfd on September the elcwerth Til) then we should hold 
the schemes equal in our judgment ' 

It would be difficult 10 find a more inasierly plan, or one 
as well expressed, in the records of war Quality of art docs 
not depend on size of canvas One may also find finer 
piClurC'baltles reflected in history s mirror, where flaws of 
execution sre not easily vnilde Dut as a conception ad* 
Justed by consummate calculation to the uncertainties of 
foreseen reality, this plan is a masterpiece, ami none the Itsi 
for being a miniature 

The eicpected aeroplane from Palestine duly landed at 
Aarak on the t Ifb But instead of Dawnay, who was sick, 
It broughs another staff ©‘Ticer whose air sickness seems to 
hive affected a memory that can hardly base been good at 
the oulsel For having left behind the notes he had been 
given to bring, he now forgot to mention the unportart 
J3S 
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chance in Allenbj’s plan— the eifcnMon of his encircling 
move to El Afule ami Beisan 

Perhaps his confusion may base been aggraN’ated bj the 
shock he suffered when be inquired, in a highly profcssionil 
tonCj about the defence scheme for their 'advanced bass' 
With the irritatmch casual air that covered an tmpuh 
depth Lawrence replied We haven’t any, jou see, the 
Turks will never come and look for us here* The staff 
officer did not linger Wmterton renurks that 'he retired 
gracefullj on his ’plane, escorted by another 'plane, fuliv 
convinced, 1 feel sure, that the “whole outfit", as Austral ans 
say, would inevitably end in pnson at Constantinople* 
From the pilot, however, I^jerrence and Jov cc discovered 
obliquelj that Salmond s resources in bombing machines 
would be inadequate to cover an assault on Deraa Hence 
this alternative was dropped They decided to adopt the 
northern move, above Deiaa, to make sore of cutting the 
'trunk’ line to Damascus 

Next da) Peake was dispatched wiih his Etn'ptian 
detachment and the handful of Gurkhas to make the 
preliminary break near Amman 

At dawn on the 14th the mam body, about twelve hun- 
dred strong, marched forth from Azrak, heading for Um- 
tavyc, a great pit of tain water trteeti miles lie’ow Deraa and 
five miles east of the railway to Amman Round the Regular 
core was now woven a gathering force of picked Bedouin, 
Auda with some of his Abu Ta)*:, and the sheikhs of the 
Zebn and Serahin Nun Shalaan, cutting bis ties with the 
Turks, had brought 300 Ruwalla horsemen, he had also 
offered the scmces of two thousand camelry, but had been 
asked to hold them in reserve in the Sirhan, lest thej scare 
the villagers of the Hauran before the supreme moment, for 
the Arabs, had come 

Lawrence had stayed behind tn Azrak, setlling affairs 
with Nun and Fwsal, but next monang he came raang after 
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fhfm in a Rolls-Royce most appropmteiy named the 'Blue 
Mist’, which was henceforth his super-mobile headquarters. 
Rad nrit^, asusml, formcdhis greeting Peike hid returned 
with his mission utifainiled. His party hid run lato a Urge 
encampment of local Redoum who wen: being paid by the 
Turks to protect the railway As he had neither Lawrence’s 
persuasive tongue nor gold-bags to induce them to transfer 
ihnr allegiance he hid been forced to tu'n back. 

Lawrence was bitterJ)’ annoyed at the nev\s If Deraa 
x'ls to Le cut off from ihe north and west as arranged, it 
must, for the security of the operation, be prcviou^j cut 
off from the south Also, he wanted Amman to be ‘the 
nervous place’ for the next two days But it «is too late to 
send another detachment from the stew-movmg Regular 
force, w hich had ro tmie to spare if it was to reach its ob- 
jective in time Quickly he summed up the pomfs of the 
problem— and decided to execute (he task hicrtelf, wtih 
motor inobiltey. 

He had pushed on to Ummiyeahead of the force and had 
made a preliminary reconnausance of the railway on camel- 
back before dark, discovering not only a good motor-route 
but a suitable bridge for demolition After his return to 
camp he told the others of ho plan, and suggested that this 
solo effort would Le ratber amusing As Young remarks — 
‘To one at least of his bearers it did not sound at ail amusing, 
vt sounded quite mad. But this was again the Lawrence 
whose madness had taken Akaba, itld hts madness on tins 
occasion cut the Deraa-Amiran railway’. 

Next day, the r6th, while the mam body continurd its 
march toward Tell Arar, north of Deraa, Lawrence ran down 
westward to the railway near Jabir in a tender ‘crammed to 
the gunwale with gur-cotlon and detonators’. Joyce and 
Winterton accompanied him with a second fender and an 
Kcort of two armoured cars. On reaching the cover of the 
last ridge before the riilw:^, Lnaroicc transferred himself 
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and 1 50 lbs of gurcotton to an armoured car. In this he 
drove do^n to the hndge, vhile the other car moved to 
engage the defending redoubt. The Turks surrendered 
after a bnef resistance and Laureaccset to worksrhlle Jojce 
burned down in a tender with snore guncotton. 

That particular demolition gase Lasrrcncc great joy of 
craftsmanship — 'In the drasnagc-heles of the spandrils six 
small charges were inserted zigrag, and wnth their cjplosiOa 
all the arches were scientiiically shattered, the demolition 
being a fine eiainple of that finest sort which left the skeleton 
of Its bndge intact indeed, but tottenng, so that thcrepainrg 
enemy had a first labour to destroy the wreck, before they 
could attempt to rebuild’ 

As they finished, enemv patrols were approaching. The 
demolition party drose away humedly and then, to their 
horror, Lawrence's tender broke a spnng at a bad bump 
when they had only pone a few hundred yards. It was 
peculiarly bitter that their first structural acedent in eigh- 
teen isonths of desert travel should have occurred at this 
moment. ‘A Rolls m the desert was above rubies’, yet there 
seemed no choice between losing one and losing all Tie 
driver's ingenuity, howc\'er, prosed equal to the emergency, 
and b) a high-speed improvisation with wedges of wood, 
lashed together, they got out of urge and then made a mo-e 
secure repair. 

Next morning, the lyih, they caught up the main body 
justasit was hunching itsaiock on the redoubt that guarded 
the bndge at Tell Avar. The Ruwalla raced For the line but 
neglected the redoubt, and then stood in the middle of the 
permanent way m the attitude of conquering heroes, unfil 
bullets suddenly began to Spurt about them, "rben, however, 
one of Pisiri’s guns was bioui^t up and under cos er of its 
fire the Arab Regulars qidclJy stormed the redoubt. ‘So,’ 
as Lawrence wrote, 'thesouthern ten miles of the Damascus 
Imewasfrcclyours . . , Itwastheonlyr^way toPalestineand 
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Hcj^s and 1 cowld hardl) rci!«eokir fortune, hardly believe 
tliat our word Jo Al'enb) nasfuliiUcdfosiinpl} andsosaon 

T anted the whole line destroyed in a monent bat ihings 
seemed to have stopped 1 ni^ed do'vn, to find I’cake's 
Egyptians makmg breakfast It was like Drake's game of 
bowls and I fell dumb with admiration ’ Hossever, with 
some energetic encouragen’Cnt, the process of demolition 
got under way, only lo be ibrcitcncd with inierrupi'Dn by 
the appearance of e»ght Turkish aeropJine,, hastily sent up 
from Deraa Although untrained in ajr precautions the 
Arabs’ instinct taught them the nglu action, and they 
scaiiereil so efFectively that after an hour s raia of bombs and 
bullets there were only two casualties Then, providentiilly, 
the Arab Army's one surviving aeroplane, an obsolete 
B E 13 pdoted bj JunoT appeared on the scene and drew cIT 
the attention of the Turkish nuchincs, although at the 
sacrifice of itself The pilot had a lucky escape and eclc- 
braied it by borrowing a I ord to carry out a ground-raid on 
hit own against the railway 

Advantage h-ad already been taken of the air diversion 
Collecting 3^0 of the Arab Kegultrs hurt had stirteil ihem 
tm the way lo Muzcrib station on the Palestine branch, some 
five miles west of Derm 1 he peasantry trickled after them 

Lawrence now set off with his bodyguard to follow, while 
Joyce stood on guard at Tell Arar and cowed the I.g) ptian 
demolition party w.th the rtmainder of the force On the 
way L.iwrcnec was hit in the arm by a splinter from an air 
bomb, but happily the wound was slight As he drew near 
Muzcinb ii looked as if the whole countryside running 
to join in the attack, and when the station parruon sur- 
rendtred, after a few potnl-blanlc shells from I’lsani i puns, 
• be Hauraiii peasants had ihcff f3I ofloot I bcrc was a light 
interlude when Nuti saved a case of bottled aspsrapus from 
ihcjr clutches by cryiag out "pig’s bones’ in affccied horror. 
Meantime Law rcnce anti Young had cut the telegraph, thus 
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se^cnng the nam communication beUTcen the Turfcui 
arnitesand their home base, beforcproceedmc Co dynamite ti: 
rails and points and wrech the station and its rolling stock. 

The question now arose whether the) should prolong 
their westward mo\e and attempt to blow up the bndge at 
Tell cl Shehah in the Yarmuk gorge, the target of Lawrence's 
long desire hi!c they were discussing the problem, the 
young sheikh of the neighbouring village amied ard told 
them that the Armenian officer commanding the bndee 
guard was willing to bctni\ his charee, and his loyal subordi 
nates The officer himself armed about an hour later and 
confirmed the offer He proposed that a few strong iT'n 
should hide in his house and that he would then summon kis 
subordinates one by one, to be knocked unsuspectingly on 
the head To luiwrence ‘this sounded in the p-oper descent 
from books of adsenture', and he ajrecd with a delighted 
chuckle Young's reaction was different — 'it shocked at 
to hate melodrama brought m to reinforce military opera 
lions’ Howes er, he was asleep when the plan was adoptedi 
and so could only fall tn with the deasion 

The force crept down a winding track to the village in 
the dark, Lawrence with his pockets filled with detonatora 
Suddenl) they heard the sound of an engine in the rasine 
below After a long wait the sheikh cane to tell them that 
his plan had failed through the amsul of a tram laden with 
German rcsers es on their way to Deraa Nun suggested an 
attempt to Storm the bndge with the bayonet, but Lawrence 
now demurred I was at the game of reckoning the value 
of the cbjeaive in terms of life, and as usual finding iC too 
de^ Of Course most things done in war were too dear, 
and we should have followed good example in going la and 
going through with it. But 1 was secretly and disclaimcdly 
proud of the planning of our campaigns so I tc^d Nun that 
1 xoted against it \Vc had to-day twice cut the Damascus- 
Palestine railwa) , and the bnnging here of the Afiileh 
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garrison was a ehir<l benefit to Allenb/. Our bond had been 
inost htavrly honeured ' 

Niirj, after a moment’s hesitation, agreed «ifh this at^u* 
raent and the force groped its way back to Muzcrrjb, which 
It icacKed about two o'clock Lawrence now began to feel 
the irk of his forbearance, perceiving the danger to AIicnb/$ 
plan if these enemy remforcctncnts went back to Afnteh, 
and to his own retirement across the railwaj, if they pushed 
cn to Deraa too early To detain them, by playing on their 
rtitnds, he sent off two small parties to cut the line at deserted 
spots on the far side of the bridge He also sent a message 
to Joyce sisking for the balance of Nun’s regulars to joir 
him here, saying that on the morrow they would move back 
across the south ftes of Dcraa, thus coroplemig the circle 
He suggested that Joyce should return to Umtnye and ansii 
them. For at Umtoiye they would be well pheed to menace 
the Turkish Fourth Army’s line of retreat and also to renew 
eheif demolitions as often as the enemy attempted repairs. 

When dawn came the peasants trickled off to their various 
villages while the Arab troops filtered towards Nisib, south 
cf Deraa, the whole so dispersed that the Turkish aircraft 
were likely to be completely puuled both as to their num- 
bers and as to their direction Thus they had an unmolested 
passage back to the Deraa-Amman Ime.and on approaching 
it the guns and machine-guns were pushed forward to bom- 
bard Nisib station —as a blind For wiute the station 
garrison was kept busy in prepanng to resist an assault, the 
important bridge to the north was blown up 

Ihe manner of this exploit was typically Lawrentian. 
For It Was uncertain whether the bndge-guard had slipped 
off to join the station ganison, and even Lawrence s body- 
guard did not care to face the risk of walking down to the 
bridge with their loads of blasting gelatine wiihoiit know- 
ledge oF whether the guard was still there while fully aware 
that if one bullet bit the gelatine th^ would be blown to 
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fragments %Vhen Lawrence fotind that neither orders nor 
chaff would ino%c them out of shdter he began logo forward 
alone. That sufficed and he was promptly backed up The 
bndge, luckily, was deserted. It was a worthy speamea for 
his scs ent) -ninth scalp, and Lawrence s-iewed it with a losing 
CTC before piling guncotton against the massn e piers. 
While he was thus engaged the rest of the force slipped 
away eastward to the desert, leasing tie guns to the last to 
keep the station garrison occupied Finalh all were clear 
and in the darkness Lawrence touched off his fuses and him- 
self tumbled into the enemy's deserted redoubt until the 
stone-shower was o\ei Those who watched from afar saw, 
in the lund blaze of the explosion, the abutment arch 
‘sheared clean off and the whole mass of masonry slichng 
slowly down into the s-alley below*. 

Lawrence’s 'preparatory' task on behalf of Allenby was 
complete. By his ihrec-stded nit — ^ at the fecal point 
of the enemy's communications he had gene far to ham- 
string the Turkish armies just as Allenby was about to 
jump upon them The suoke had the physical effect of 
shutting off the flow of thetr suppliK temporarily — and 
temporarily was all that mattered here. It had the mental 
effect of persuading Liman von Sanders to send part of his 
scanty reserscs towards Deraa. More signiflcantly st3l he 
sent Geiman troops, the predous ument that held together 
his jerrj -built amues. The success of Lawrence’s effort may 
be traced to the way it was precisely proportioned, too small 
to impose immediate retreat upon liman %on Sanders; too 
near the date of AUenby's attack for Liman von Sanders to 
alter his front-line dispositions, which were ideal for 
AUenby’s purpose. 

Only a few hours rcinaincd before the hidden mass of the 
British Army would thrust forward like a gigantic battering 
ram It was delightfully disguised. Dust columns had gone 
eastward by day — created by mule-drawn slrighs, while 
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troop columns marched westward by mghl Battalions had 
marched towards the Jordan Valley by day ~ ind returned 
bf night to repeat this march of a stage arm) Cat dry, 
pmodieally relieved, had been kept in the valley throughout 
the suimncr heat “ while Lnvrencc hadleen purchasing vati 
quan titresoffonge for therrcommgaccoss the Jordan Under 
cover of manifold deceptions AHcnby had achieacdanover- 
whelming superiontyan the coastal sector Fifteen thousand 
canvas dummies filled the vacated horse lines in the ulterior 

Nevertheless ‘as darkness tell after a hot airless day upon 
the great concentration of troops massed in the Plain of 
Sharon, there was at British G H Q one anxiety overmister- 
irg all others’. ‘Was the enemy thcre^ Perhaps he had 
retired in tune Would the blow smash a weak defence, or 
would It hit the air and find aa intact defence be)ontl, out 
of teach of its guns? That anxiery began to disperse when, 
ai the crash of the British guns half an hour before (he first 
streak ef dawn, thousands of Turkish signal rockets soared 
into the air. 

Why had the enemy stayed to be pulvertaed instead of 
making a timely recoil? We know now that Liman von 
Sanders had been antiapatiRg a big attack and that at the 
beginning of September be had thought of frustrating it by 
a withdrawal to a rear hnc near the Sea of Giltlec "I gave up 
the idea, because we would have had to relinquish theHryw 
railway . . and because we could no longer have ttopped 
the progress of the Arab insurrection m rear of our army 

No clearer or more striking testimony could be pi'cn to 
the decisive value of L.awrcnce s 'intangible ghosi Uectsive 
not in Itself but because it alone made possible the decision 

Although Liman von Sanders was uneasy about the coaif 
sector, he feared still more the effect of an snack east of 
the Jordan, and even at the eleventh hour the warning of the 
true plan given by an Endian deserter on September 17th 
"as effict by ihe more pootire news of the Arab atucki on 
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t'le vital railway around D*na D-cri\ ed br tJc Lawrertian 
miracfi Liman ^ on Sandrrs n^rdod this dcsfler as a tool 
of the British Intelligence, and h s stO'T as a blind to cover 
^llenbrs real purpose Thus be o^ercd up his fo'ces lo 
destruction 

At 4 30 a m on September 19th three hundred ardcichtr 
fi'c cuns rained shells upon the Turkish trenches with b"rf 
inter ‘in Soon the infantrr swept fonvatl Iikemavalarchc, 
submcrpnc the stupe^ed defen dc'Sof the two shallow trench 
srstcms Then thev wheeled inland, roilinq the Turks brck 
like a door on ns hinces ThewTCckacc of the Eishth A'rar 
poured throuf'h the defiletoMessud eh and upon th’sbapJess 
mob the British aircraft di'cd with bombs and bull'ts 

Meantime, ihroucrh the open doonvav the casuW had 
passed ndirg straicbt up the coastal condo- fo- thi*tr 
rules before swinging in to cross tbe Camel Jlanfc. Th*r 
were over the pisses bv the next tnoTunc, and rot oalr 
seized El A.fule but lempoiunlv occupied Nazareth, whsr* 
the enemy s General Headquarters lay, stil! icnomrt of th* 
disaster chat had overtaken their troops — because airoaft 
and agents hid cut all the telegraph lines Liman too 
S anders himself barely escaped 'Ey the after-ooa th- 
cavalrv were in B-:san — -to reach iltfa- 4th CavalrrDiw* on 
had ndden nearly seven^ miles in thirtv four houT Tfc- 
bamcr had been lowered across the Turks’ lines of retreat. 

Tie one rcinaininc bolt bole was eastward, over the 
Jordan, and this the Air Fo-cc scaled. Early on September 
iist the Bntish aircraft sighted a lar^e column windirE 
down the Sleep gorge ftom Ntdiius towards the Jc-dan 
Four hours continuous bombinG and machine-gututmC br 
relays of aircraft reduced this procession to scagnanor, an 
inanimate chaos of guns asd transport. From this momeat 
may be trincd the exunction of the Seventh and Eigh'h 
Turkish -kraues hat fidlowed was but a rounding up of 
fugitive 'cattle by the csrvaliy 
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Onij? the Fourth Army, whicJ) yet had bren ihe strongest 
of ihe three, remained — east of the JordiH A broken rail 
way and the Arabs lay along its line of retreat Its Ate ssas 
to be 3 rsptd attrition under incessant pm pricks 
When disaster aiertooL the other armies, the Fourth Kid 
still a fur chance of escape On its western front in the 
Jordan Valley it had Chaytor's force s hich consisted cf the 
Anzac Mounted Division reinforced by a few mfantrj' 
battilions Ry active demonstrations Chaytors force had 
fomented the idea of a lenewred British advance westward 
ini so helped to cloak Alienby s real ttroVe Its threat also 
helped to detain the Fourih Arm^ from retreat although ihe 
Turks’ delay was due more to the slowness with which news 
retched them and to their desire to wait for the 2nd Corps, 
now retiring from Ma an and the posts on (he Ifejaz railway 
north of It Not until the l2ftd did the Fourth Armj begin 
Its letreit The 2nd Corps, harassed by the plague of 
Hornby's Bedouin, was then still many miles short of 
Amman, and Chayior's force moved to micrcepi it 
The Fourth Armys chance of making good its retreat 
depended on whether tt could brush aside the Arabs and 
reach Damascus before Allenbys civtilry made a fresh 
bound to the aid of the Arabs in barring the way I’he 
broken railway, by compelling the Turks to march, would 
ilow down their retreat, but for some dsjs the Arabs would 
be cfi a precaTious position as the strategic wedge between 
the Dcraa socket and the recoiling mass 
That problem was Lawrence’s concern on the morning 
ifter he had closed the railway, the morning when Allenbj s 
distant fnreeo were opening dieir attack Srritegicill), our 
business was to hold on to Umtaiye, which gave us cominanLi 
atw)IIofDcm s three railways Ifwehcidit aiiOther«eek«e 

should stniigic the Turkuhanjjies, however little Allcnbj did 

\ ct tactually Umtaiyc vrasa dangerous place An irfetior 
force composed escJusiveJy of regulars, witnout a guerrilla 
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screen, could not safely hold it yet to that wc should 
shortly be reduced, if our air helplessness continued patent * 
Here teas the s-ulncrable side of the Arab force Realise 
of Its mobility and fluidity it ran little nsX. from the Turkish 
ground Iroops, but a^mst the \astly superior mobilitf of 
the air arm only direct protection could avail Although the 
Bntish air force in Palestine far outnumbered and outclassed 
the Turkish, which was surtually driven from the skies’, 
that air supenonty was significantly lacking in the Arab 
zone, despite this being the most vntil zone strategically 
The Arab force had only been provided with two machines, 
and both were now lost, whereas the Turks had some nine 
machines at the Deraa aerodrome Jf the Arab force had 
been composed mainly of armoured cars the danger would 
have been slight, but with its great quanUty of camels and 
horses it offered an inviting air target, the easier to locate 
because n was fettered by lU strategic role and the need for 
water The enemy s bombing was already beginning to 
wear the nerves of the Arab irregulars If it was to continue 
unchecked they might disperse and go home 

Salvation could he only in obtaining air reinforcementfrom 
Allenby Accordmgtoarrangementaliaisonmachmewasdue 
to flyoi er toAzrakfroml’aIcsnne,on tie 2Cth,andLaw7Tf!ce 
derided that he would back m It to see Allsoby 

Meantime he and Junor earned out a raid with two 
armoured cars against a Turkish adi*anced landing ground, 
where three aeroplanes had been seen to alight Silenang 
the engines of the cars thty crept down a v’allcy until they 
came in sight of the meadow where the enemy aircraft lay 
Then they opened their thrmtls and leapt forward, only to 
find their way blocked hj a deep, stnueht sided ditch 
TNhile they searched for a possible crossing, the aircraft 
crews rushed ro swing their proj«]Jers Two of them took 
oft m nme, but the engine of the third failed to start and the 
armoured car settled its fate by puttmg fifteen hundred 
i44 
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THE ROAD TO DAMASCUS 

A BARE hour's flight from Airak earned Lawrence into 
Palestine, a transition from one WDrld to another, from the 
desert where individualitj- prcv*ai]ed to the legions where 
organiratioii reigned and hie*arch> ruled If the swiftness 
of the passage was a portent of (he way that the air was 
abolishing the old terrestrial independences, it was also a 
reminder of the Arab forces’ now inevitable subordination to 
Allenhy’s pattern 

On landing at Ramldi, he drove straight to General 
Headquarters where Altenby outlined the frirthcr develop- 
xnent of his plan Damascus was now the next objectrae, 
coupled with Beirut While the infantry, one division 
immediately, pushed on up the coast past Haifa and Acre 
to Beirut, the eavalr} was to set out for Damascus The 
Australian Mounted Division supponed by the jth Cavalry 
Division would move west of the Sea of Gahlee and then 
turn north-cast for Damascus na the road through Qunciua 
The 4th Cavair) Div ision from Beisan would strike east for 
Deraa, to help the Arabs iq cutting oil the Turkish 4th 
Armj, and then move due north on Damascus Meantime 
Chaytor’s Force, further south, would march on Amman, 
also with the idea of cutting off (he Turks’ retreat 

Allenb) asked that the Arabs should assist these moves, 
taking the Turkish Fourth Army as their particular target, 
and he firml) warned f jwrence against atiemptmg any 
independent coup against Damascus until the British forces 
were at hand 

The immediate problem of preserving the Arabs from 
air borne paralysis was satishictonly settled Whea 
Lawrence explained the precarious situation, Allcnby rang 
for Salmond, who at once agreed to send two Bristol fighters 
1*6 
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Handle} 'Page fcad already armed and teas unloading a ton 
of petrol, with oil and spare parts, as well as pro\asions for 
the British troops Voung, ever mindful of the Q side, had 
been growing anxious over the problem of maintaining the 
force, so that these air borne supplies had a real as well as a 
ncvelty value Their means of transport was surrounded by 
astonished Arabs, who reverently spohe of it as ‘The 
aeroplane and called the Bristol fighters its foals The^e 
had already nullified the cnem} air squadron at Deraa, 
which henceforth ceased to trouble the Arab force, but 
the appearance of the Handler Page was none the less of 
moral value h} its visible confirmation to the Arab popula 
Uon of Britain’s ovcrwhcInuDg might The great nuchine 
also confirmed the miiiury advantage by dropping a shovra- 
of hundred pound bombs on Mafraq station two nights 
later, with such effect that the trucks m the sidings continued 
to burn for manv hours 

Here and at Denu air raids completed that paralysis of 
railwa} movement which Arab raids had produced— and 
were still prolonging For on the cyrd the) made a fresh 
descent on Jabir and burnt the wooden framing with which 
the Turks were trying to restore the bridge that Lawrence 
had destrojed a week earlier Lawrence himself for once 
took a rest and left the other officers to share with Man 
Said the credit of this latest stroke 

Lawrence, as ever, was looking ahead, concerned with 
the next move while to less discerning c}cs the present 
seemed still unassured In his vnew — 'our work against 
the Fourth Army was finished Such remnants as avoided 
out of the hands of the Arabs would reach Dema as unarmed 
stragglers Oar new rndeavoiir should be to force the quick 
evacuation of Deraa, in order to prevent the Turks there 
refonrung the frig’Uvet usitie a ecarg’aaid’ 

The fects, as unknown to him as to others, were even 
then in course of justiiy-ing him The Fourth Ariaj was 
3*8 
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already rcfreatjng northivjrd in a disordered stream A rear- 
guard kept Chaytor’j Force from reaeking Amman unld the 
3 Jth, and at the sacrifice of itself frustrated his mission of 
cutting off the Turks* retreat northward. The last trains left 
a few hours before the Qritish occupied the town. Rut they 
were soon slopped by (he lircaches that tlie Arabs had made 
in the line, and the Turks who mvejled on them ssere forced 
to detrain. Only the earlier departures got through to 
Damascus, by changes of train. The bulk of the Fourth 
Army w.as a foot-sloggmg, footsore eollecnori of crumbling 
units, shrinking houtlj under the printions of the march 
and the harassments of the loot-ibirsty Redouin 

If Lawrence erred on the side of optimism in suggesting 
that only unarmed stragglers would reach Deraa, his fore- 
cast was futidsmenta!))' correct m a strategic tense. For 
effectu’e existence a regular army must preicrs citi organised 
forrantion, and i! ceases to be an army when it loses its 
cohesion, when tactical bodies dissolve into mere manes of 
men. It ii then ‘unarmed’ strategically Uy the time Deraa 
svas reached such disso'utiou had already gone fsr, but any 
pause }n the rerreat might have meant a chance for the 
floating raaij to coigulaic round the few solid fragments 
that remained. To prevent such a pause was, clearly, ihe 
true strategic purpose of the Arab forces, and the most 
essentia’ service shat they could render to Allenby's purpese. 

On the 24ih a Rnush aeroplane came over to give them 
news of further successes m P.alestine and a warning that 
the Fourth Army was now in retreat towards them That 
same day the Arab force snoved back to Llml'uye, vliere a 
vitsllj important council of war wit held on the following 
morning. In fulfilment of his new purpose ijwrence 
proposed 'that wc march north, past lei! Arir, and over 
the taikay at dawn tomorrow, into Sheikh Said village’. 
Ten miles north of Mmcirib on the Pitgnnas' Road, and 
on cAe tfanit of <Ae Z7jffl«ciM cn?»vjy, ‘if /ay m iCtnriAir 
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country -rcith abundant water, perfect observation, and a 
secure retreat west or north, or c\en south west, if vrs were 
directly attacked It cut off Deraa from Damascus, and 
Mezenb also’ The ad\'antages of such a mo-vc are eas Ir 
seen, the insurance against its nsks requires more under- 
standing— for a retreat 'west or north' would have taken 
the Arabs in the enemj’s direction This fact disquieted 
some of Lawrence's companions ‘who did not see that 
Galilee Lake completely covered the very broken distr'Cts 
into which we should retreat Wc could have stood a fort- 
night’s siege in them’ 

Although Young, in particular, expressed mwgivnngs, 
the Arab leaders rallied to Lawrence's \ncw, and the force 
prepared to move In anticipation of an advance, Nun 
Shaalir’s camelr) hid been called up from Azrak, raising 
the total of the force to over three thourand men, 
quarters of whom were irregulars As an offset the Bnstol 
lighters now returned to P^estine, and the amioured can 
to their base at Atrak. *The country round Sheikh Siad 
was no: possible for cars to 6ght over, also, very little petrol 
remained The aircraft took AJknby our programme and 
promised to visit us at Sheikh Saad ’ 

The movement north began the same day, but had hardly 
begun before it was interrupted by an alann One of the 
Palestine liound aircraft flew back and dropped a note 
which said that a large body of enemy cavalry was approach- 
ing This was disconcerting news, espcaally now that the 
Arabs were denuded of airaaft and armoured cars 
Lawrence and Nun Said had a hasty consultation as to 
whether thev should continue or stand 'It seemed wi'cr 
to run, since Sheikh Saad was a more profitable stop-block- 
So we humed the regulars away ' The irregular horse were 
sent to delay the approaching Turks But these, part of the 
Fourth Army, were in such a condition as to have no thought 
of making an attaci — 'they were only making for Deraa by 
JJO 
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an vnencumbered road’. The)' had been sighted by the 
armoured cars returning fo Arral*, and when these inter- 
vened It was the signal for a panic that scallmd the Turks 
into a swarm of separate fugitives 

Nevertheless, the mtemipticn had not only dclajed the 
Arab move, but threatened it with a more sennvs and (?stmg 
interruption “ from a Brittsh source For in camp that 
night Young argued that the delay had prejudiced (he 
chance of crossing the hnc unopposed lie went cn to 
urge that the Arabs had now done enough, aid would bs 
justified as well as wue i» retiring to a position cast of the 
Htlway, where tlie Pruscs were gathenng Here they could 
wait until the British forces bad taken Dcm 

The luggestion was roost unwelcome to Lawrence 
Morally, because it seemed to saenhee ihe Arabs' honour to 
their safety, by leaving Allenbj's troops to bear the final 
burden Pobtically, because « threw away the chance Jo 
consolidate the lerram for which the Arabs had been 
fghtingtwoyears,’ — henever lost sightoftheCatro promise 
’the Arabs sliill keep wbat they take MiJitariJy, because 
K threatened to forfeit the best chance of a quick decision 
Sheikh 8aad would be a lever ort the rear of Deraa, loosening 
all rciistance this tide of Damascus, and at present onlv the 
Arabs were close enough (o eacrt such vital pressure on the 
Turks' retreat As Lawrence has remarked — ’Surely if 
there is one military mattm of universal value, it it to press 
haid on a roul' Nor was that all. for in Lawrence’s view 
the early fall of Damascus would spell the collapse of 
Turkey, and the hresking of this weak link would in turn 
loosen the whole cluster of the ettem) powers, now funda- 
mcntaJIy jnter-depcndcril 

While I^wrcncc based hiinselfon the higher issues and 
military advantages, Young persisted in emphasiajng the 
immedi-itc tactical risks — of pushing across the path of 
the Turkish Army now JO near at hand He had a vision of 
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successes It seemed little, even to the Bntish ofneers, when 
an aeroplane from Allenfay fletr os cr and dropped a message 
sapng that Bulgaria had capitubted — the first nc^s to 
them that this other Germanic prop sns being attacked 

Esents multiplied hourly on the Arabs' front Another 
Bntish acTopkne cairie o\cr to tram them that two large 
enemy columns were approaching from the south One of 
Six thousand men was tnarching from Gcraa and another of 
two thousand from Muaeinb It meant that the mam mass 
of the retreating Turks mas now at hand And there was as 
yet no sign of the British casolry who should hate come to 
the Arabs’ assistance 

Barrow s +th Cas'ilry Division, which had been on the 
Jordan around Betsan since the :oth, had not begun its 
eastward march until early on the 26th Its leading bngade 
had orders to reach Jrbid and if possible find touch with the 
Arabs that night, but on approaching the village it met an 
enemy rearguard, and in the ensuing action suffered a check 
through lack of recxmnajssance bom apparently of over- 
confidence This cheek seems to base caused a reacQon 
towards excessive caution For on the following day, the 
27th, Its progress was painfully slow, and ceased altogether 
after midday, for Barrow himself then ordered it (o bnouac, 
at Hr Remta, seseml miles short of Deraa Thus he had 
missed by a wide migm the chance of beading off the 
Turkish Fourth Army — which was a day out of Deraa when 
he amsed on the 28tb 

Ills missed opportunity exposed the Arab force to seem- 
ing danger In view of the fact that it comprised a mere six 
hundred regulars, the air warning that two enemy cohimrs, 
totalling eight thousand men, were heading in its direction 
might well have shaken the nerve of a conventional com- 
mantler But Lawrence's psyclmlogical insight into the 
condition of the Turks led bun to riiscoimt the danger of the 
situation, while perceiving the opportunity it presented. 

3St 
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To launch hjs force agiinst the column mo'inp north 
from Deraa n mild have been reckless, Jth the other column 
across his track And m any case it was too large a mouthful 
to be swallowed Part of the Riiwalla under hhaiid trerc, 
bo-wevcp, dispatched to help the local Arabs in reducing it 
by snippets tomoredigcsttblcpropartions Thccohimn from 
Murcinb was small enough for quick dispatch, and a further 
reason for haste was that lU route would take it through 
Talbl'sown village of Tafas Hisanxiet) inpcHed I-iirrence 
to nde at once with his bocl\ guard to Tafas and delay the 
Turks if possible until the Arab regulars came tp iti support 

But the move was too late to save Tafas, if not for the 
military purpose Smoke was seen 'isiiig from the village 
as Lawrence neared it and he tnet a few distraught fugitives 
who told of the ghastU deeds perpetrated when the Turks 
had Rcciipied it an hour before The butchery wis now 
complete and the Turkish ccliimns were seen moving out 
to continue the march north Lawrence’s men opened fire 
as a brake on their progress until Che arrival of N'uri Said a 
infantry and Pisanis ubiquitously invaluable guns When 
these came up and took position, forcing the enemy to turn 
east towards Tell Arar, Lawrence slipped into the village 
behind the Turks' backs accompanied b) TalU! and Auda 
from a gtey heap a child tottered awty as if to escape them, 
cned out in fright 'Don’t hit me, Biba’, and then colhpsed 
With the effort, blood guying out of n gaping wound 
Then the) came on more dead babies and the bodies of 
nomen, obseendy killed with bayonet hafts protrud'ng 
between thew legs 

Talkl gave a moan at the sight, drew his headeJoth slowly 
about his face, and then suddenly galloped straight at the 
enem), to fall riddled with bullets Auda grimly sud" 
‘God give him mercy, we will take his price' Taking 
charge of the battle, he harassed the enemy until thetr 
formation split into three parts The smallest, composed of 
3$S 
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Gennan and Austnannschme gunne'SjrepuIsedalJfffortsto 
o\ enrhelm them, but tKeothertwo were pTaduallyworndawn 
and destroyed in a running 6ght that conlinued ull sunset. 
In sictr of the scngefti! frenzy of the Arabs, laTtrence’s 
order to take no pn^oners was somevrhat superfluous ‘In a 
madness bornof the honor ofTafas wekilled, and killed, cscn 
blotnng in the heads of the felJen and of the animals, as 
thciush cheir death and runningblood could slake our agony’. 

Esen when the killing was complete and the Arabs were 
back in camp mth their booty, Lawrence could not rest, 
for thought of his dead comrade Tallal So he called for 
his spare camel and vrith a single member of his bodcgliard 
rode out in the night tojoin the RuwalJa who were harassing 
the larger enemy column He Irared them by the distant 
noise of shots and the light of occasional gun dashes They 
had clung on to the unwieldy column all day — it had 
cosered only a few ndes — and now in the darkness were 
dosing in At sun«et the Turks tad \*ain!y tried to camp, 
but the Arabs had pneked them into mosement afresh, 
and they were now stumbling on in disordered packets 
•which dnpped a tnckle of stragglers too bemused fay 
fatigue to cling to their only chance of presers'alion 

The contrasting conduct of the German detachments 
mosed Lawrence to admiration ’Here for the first time I 
grew proud of the enemy "who had killed my brothers 
They were two thousand miles from home, without hope 
and without guides, m conditions mad enough to break the 
bravest nerves let their *ections held together in firm 
rank, sheering through the -wrack of Turk and Arab 
like armoured ships, high faced and siJcnt. When attacked 
they halted, took position, fixed to order There was no 
haste, no arguing, no hesitation They were glorious ' 

\S hen Lawrence at last found Lhalid he asked him to 
call off the Rutralla and ‘lease this tout to time and the 
peasantry’. If it was Lawrence’s habit to look ahead, he 

ss^ 
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did rot jump until hi* foothold was sure. The Arab hone 
and camelry might overhaul these toilmg foot-co)utnna 
when they wished, ard meantime the auuation at Deraa 
had still to be secured. 'I did not know what had happened 
to Harrow: *rd seme such seointy as an occupied Ucraa, 
or a junction with him, was essential as a prelude to adrance 
on Damascus.* Kh^id's brother. Trad, had ridden to 
Deraa at dusk With half the Kuwalla tribesmen, on a report 
that ihe place was empty But there might well be further 
Turkish columns corntog up and, with barrow’s cavalry still 
some distance away, the Arabs might be hammered unless 
they were speedily reinforced. 

Khalid accDrtiingly rallied several hundred of bis men 
and turned south, while Unwrence rode back to Sheikh 
Said Reaching it at midnight he was greeted by bid new* 
and good Diicord in (he camp uas already threatening, 
for the blood-lust of the afternoon was not easily qiiieiened 
and urder its intositntscB the Atabs v-ere fememheMig 
their own blcod-feuds and trilaal jealousies Interna! peace 
hid been preserved with dilScuIty but happily a diversion 
had relieved the p'essure J*or messengers hid just irnved 
from Trad to sav that Dera* had been captured, with some 
five hundred prisoners. Naur and Nun set off thither with 
their men, and Lawrence also, although at was his fourth 
night of riding, 'My mind wrould not let ire feel how tued 
my body was.' 

Such, indeed, wjs bi» impaacnce that after accompanying 
Nun Slid for some way he grew tired of traicHing horse- 
pace. 'I gave liberty lo sny camcl — thc grand, tcbcJlious 
Ikha — and she stretched herself out against the field, 
racing my wearied followers for rule upon mile with piston 
strides like an engine, so that \ entered Deraa quite alone 
in thefulldav.n,' — ofthesSth. 'Thu uas a craz} nde,' he 
admits, 'through a country of murder and night terror’. 

Nasir want the Mi>or'» house, wraugvng for a military 
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governor and police LaTTtence promptly suggested more 
comprehensne measures, besides placing guards over the 
pumps, engine sheds and stores, for his desire was to see 
the Arabs establish an administration before the British 
could usurp control in ihcir usual bland way He was just 
in time, for Barrow’s leading troops were ads-ancing to the 
edge of the hills al>o\e the station iti readiness for attack 
Lawrence went out to warn them that Dcraa was m the 
Arabs’ hands 'This was a difhcult situation to carry off 
I took one man with me only I shared and dressed in clean 
clothes and behased with histnomc nonchalance, being 
treated first as enemy, then as native, then as spy, before 
I found Barrow ’ 

Barrow seemed rather disconcerted at bemg forestall, 
and Lawrence pressed home the advnintage by his air of 
calm assumption that Barrow’s troops were the guests of the 
Arabs ‘Mj head wis worlcing ftiJ' speed tn these minutes, 
on our joint behalf, to prevent the fatal first steps by which 
the unimaginative Dntish, with the best will m the world, 
usually depmed the acquiescent native of the discipline cf 
responsibility, and createda situation which called for years 
of agitation and successive reforms and notings to mend ’ 

After finding that he had been forestalled both in his 
intention to post sentnes and to take ov er the working of the 
railwap, Bittow ‘surrendered himself by asking me to find 
him forage and foodstuffs’ If he did not find it easy to 
assimilate the unexpected situation, one reason was perhaps 
bis revulsion at the hornd sights which silently registered 
the night s sack ofthe Turkish quarters But having capitu- 
lated, he did It With a good grace, for when Lawrence drew 
Ills attention to Nasir’s Silk pcRUon which hung outside the 
government office he saluted it in a way that sent a thnil 
through the Arab soldiers The action seemed the vindica 
tion of their efforts and sacrifices 

To Ijwrence, the pleasure had a salty flavour Within 
3SS 
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the pn?t few hours he had had* douWe fortfjjfe of trouble 
ahead, both *monp the Ar»bj irrd betBccn them and their 
allies And his discomfort was sharpened by enforced 
immcTMorr in a flood of dnlied troops The essence of the 
desert seas the lonely moving mdivitiiial, the ‘son of the 
roads”, titrgt~sn Arab phrase] tpart from the world 
as in a grave These troops, in flocks like ilowsheep, looked 
not worthy of the privilege of space My nurd fell in the 
Indian rank and file something puny and confined, an air of 
thmlcing thcmtclves mem. almost a careful esicemed sub- 
servience, unlike the abrupt uholcsomeness of Redouin 
The mmner of the Itntish officers wssrd their men struck 
horror into my bodyguard, who had never seen personal 
inequality before * 

His repulsion may have been increased by his recent 
witness at Tafas of the bestial licence to which severely 
disciplined troops were prone when their curbed instincts 
were allowed an outlet To a nnaof hts historical sense, it 
did not suffice lo say that these were furies ~ he could not 
help rernembering the ((rmsh troops at lladijoz But the 
Mfesses of soldiers’ passions offended him less than the 
stunting of their souls and their mergence in * mass 'Our 
armoured-car men were persons to me, from cheir fewness and 
Our long companionship, and nlso in thcif selves, for these 
months , had worn and refined them into individuals ‘ 
The ncwcomcri were an impersoral mass, whose obtruding 
numbers emphasized cheir stereotyped demeanour 

In the days that foHoned, as the forces converged on 
Damisciis, he was embedded mote deeply into this un 
accustomed environment, and with increase of contact 
revulsion grew, producing the reflection — 'It came upon me 
freshly how the secret of uniform w as to make a crowd solid, 
dignified, impersonal, to give it the singleness and nutnest 
of an upstanding man fhis death's livery which walled 
S59 
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its bcaicrs from ordinary Jife, was sign that they had sold 
their vnlls and bodies to the State and contracted them 
sell es into a semce not the less abject for that its beginning 
was soluntary Some of them bad obeied the instinct of 
lawlessness some were huncT) some thirsted for glamour, 
for the supposed colour of a mil/tary life, bur, of them 
all, those only recened satisfaction who had sought to 
degrade themsehes, for to the pcacc-cye they we*^ below 
humaruty ’ ‘Conncts had violence put upon them. Slas es 
might be free, if thev could, in intention But the soldie- 
assigned his owner the twenty four hours' use of his body, 
and sole conduct of hts mind and passions ' 

If Lawrence had shared the fellowship of the trenches, 
in a happy battalion, he might ha\e qualid'd bs judgment 
and even found extenuating circumstances For m the 
approach to the fighting line authonty beams curbed to 
the benefit of individuality, which in nuny cases net 
merely 8u^^^ed but esen grew stronger under the pressure 
of the experience The front was a Moloch that consumed 
bodies but souls were often tempered m its fire — the 
Moloch that hungered for souls lay st the base Ore 
should remember diat Lawrence had onl} expenenced the 
two extremes of soldjcnng, the cesspool of Cairo smfr 
ofitces and the solitariness of guerrilla war m the desert. 

Again, in ■weighing his reflections one must taJ»e account 
of his state at this time, when his will dros e along an over- 
med body that draped oo a deptressed ound, apprehensive 
of troubles ahead and acutely conscious of the double 
aatiu-e of the part he was pl^'ing, an unceasing irt to hiS 
honesty His dark mood in these days of triumph made an 
indehblc impression on his oompamons and, beause of 
their afTcctioci, gries cd them It seems to have been ‘cauaht’ 
in McBey’s pwrtiait of him, now la the Imperial War 
Museum, •which was painted just after bis arrival in Damas- 
cus— T E. himself sajt now ‘Itxs shockingly strange to me’. 
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Yel, if allowsncB shnild be made for ibaj irooi, iheie 
IS a fimdameiiial truA m his wflection on the nature ol 
armies which hofd* a lesson even for those who have to 
trealB ai-nies le helps lo expUin wit/ the best drilicii 
armies have so often become blunt s.iords, and whj 
soldiers are so often ruined in the nukinjj His refleciior 
moreover, helps to ctpbin whv he hinisell chose ihe Air 
rorcesfor his later service Ihe problrmof the ranks in the 
RAP IS to produce themechanicvtindividuil iMellij;ence’ 
Jjwrence distrusted the t}pc of distipline tndtiional itt 
Regular armies as being a process of the tnass that ran 
counter to the iroliil'ly esse-ital ftir H3' — ftareconomicallr 
wd elTccCively waged Moreover, he regarded such dis- 
Capline ss mots suited to the roniblmns of peace than of 
tt^r The tuggestioo that discipline is not a military 
virtue may item paradmncal, especially to snldisrs, but 
Lawrence s view a-as rhit the form of dunplinr developed 
on the prsde ground, mstfort of imprewing the idea that 
the soldier s svilj must actively second his superiet s, tends 
to mike obedience aierely a refleK action 
This flutomatic response, without momentary pau'« for 
thesigh: eransmtiJion, may increase quirknras under peace 
conditions but iiimfcesno allovraneefor the friction of war, 
w for caiualr.cs amoog the fenders Due /raj here 'cm'J 
that Grsndmaison andfbelYeneh Gcaera) Staff before ip 14 
rxpteasiy aimed at a discipline vl tlic iiiuscics, not of ih: 
intelligence, sacnfiting inifutivc in order, by ineciiant 
repetition, *10 develop hi the soldier the redews of 
obedience’ That docitmc — and its contci^iieneci — go fir 
CO bcir out Lawrence » view 
Tiirihcr, he deemed *ucb unthinbng obedirnce harmful 
to authority iiscll Uj puttitigeeceM.ve power in the hands of 
irhitraty old age, it often led loan indulgence that deadened 
the commanders 8ub|uocttvetnood — (0 b» orvo ruination 
rrom espenenee and reflection, LaKtence had come to t 
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distrust of instinct, which has its roots in animalitj’ Reason 
seemed to hiin to file men something deliberate!)" more 
precious than fear or p»in— the customary agents of 
‘discipline’ And this conviction led him to discount the 
value of peace-smartress as a war-education 

For he had obsened that iji trar a subtle change took 
place cien in the regular soldier, and that disapline as a 
dniung force was blended with or eien swallowed by an 
eagerness to fight It was the d^rce of this eagerness which 
decided the issue in the moral sense, and often in the 
phj sical sense War was made up of crises of intense effort, 
after each expenditure of effort there was a reaction, while 
the prolongation of any single effort drained the capanty 
for renewed effort Discharges of nen eus energy had to be 
bnef, with time to recuperate 

The commander must not only aioid running down the 
batteries but exercise care in charging them Here, it seemed 
to Lawrence, lay the deeper explanation ef saiartenmg 
dtsaphne There were obvious dangers in generating the 
excitement of war to create a military spint m peace time. 
To use his own simile, it would be lili the too-early doping 
of an athlete ‘Smartness’serves as a substitute, by which the 
military spirit can be diverted into a harmless channel 
A price has to he paid, however, when war comes — in 
loss of individual intelligence and mitiatne The straiUy 
disciplincdsoldier isapt Tofccl uneasy, if not helpless, unless 
in a herd "War, even regular war, bangs frequent shocks 
that disintegrate the mass and throw the individual on his 
own resources If these have atrophied under restraint he is 
unable to cope with the emergency Lawrence once 
remarked that ‘Jack of tndepeadert courage’ is the root fault 
of the nuliLuy system Analpis of histoiy would suggest 
that It IS the mam cause of nulitar) failure — m all grades, 
since even the highest have usually 'been through the milJ' 
m thtir tunc 
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THE ROAD TO DAMASCUS 
On tJie morning of the a^th Bjitow marchcti north up 
the IMgnms' Road, having asl ed the Arab leaders to covet 
his right flank Actually, Nwir, Nun Shiaiin and Auia 
v,jih tttelve hiirdred irregular horse and camelry were 
already ihead of him, having moved the div before to c»tch 
up the mam enemy column And ;dl through the 39th 
they clung on to it, harassing ns steps 

LavJience himself had stayed behind to see Peissl, who 
arrived that day from Aarak, and to make sure that the Arab 
admincstration took firm hold He had hopes of a nri;ht s 
sleep, but finding it would not come he woke up Stirling, 
and set out northward before daylight m the JJluc Mist' 
on the sixty mile course to Damascus finding their frogress 
was blocked hy columns of caialry trsnsport, they turned 
aside and drove to the disused railway line that ran north 
from Muzcirib Gimbing the embankment ’hey drove 
fast, if bumpily, along it over the ballast, and so circuni* 
verted the block By noon they caught wp the fail of 
Barrow’s headquarters, which was halted I^wrerces 
bodycpiard was accompanying it, so, taking one of the 
camels, he rode to see Barrow and find out the reason for 
the halt Barrow, who had stopped to water his horses, 
shewed astonishment when he saw Lawrence on camel back 
and heard tint he had only left Deria that morningl \^hen 
Banow asked where they were going to stop that night, he 
received the teasing Lawientian reply — In Damascus’ 
Early in the afternoon the BlucMwi passed the British 
advanced guard and through the screen, and, forging ahead, 
dropped notes at successive villages to await the cavalry s 
arrival If the inforTnslion wns appreciated, the veiled 
imputation was hardly pafatable Hut Lawrence found relief 
ai well as amusement in rubbing it in —'It irked Stirling 
and mi-self to sec the caution of Barrow s advance, scouts 
scouting empty valleys, scctnjna crowning every deserted 
hiif, a screen drawn fcrwatil so carefully <5*er friendJy 
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country It marked the diffiwence between our certain 
uiDvements and the tentstiie processes of normal war 
'It also showed a total ignorance of the air arm’ — for 
British aircnft were flj mg over this area all daj 

The ‘Blue Mist’ dro%eon towards Kiswe, some ten miles 
short of Damascus, where Barrow was to reunite with 
Chauvel and the remainder of the Desert Mounted Corps 
In mid afternoon I-awrence heard finng to the right rear 
the Hejaa railway line Then he sighted a Turkish column 
of about two thousand men, moaing in ragged groups 
Round it, like flies, buzzed the Arabs, and Nasir, nding up, 
told Lawrence that this was all that remained of the anginal 
SIX thousand The attnrton of this column was entirclj 
the work of the irregular*^ for the Arab regulars, like the 
British cavalry, had been too slow moving to share m the 
work But now there was a chance for the latter to take a 
hand in finishing of? the remnant 

Asking Nasir to block its path and hold it up for an hour 
if possible, Lawrence turned round and drove to fetch 
British help Three miles hack he came upon the advanced 
guard Stirling relates that the elderly colonel commanding 
it ‘was particularly stuffy with Lawrence and endentlj 
resented intensely chat our htde Rolls should be able to 
dash about with iropumty miles in advance of his cavalry, 
which was moving northward at the time with infinite and 
quite unnecessary caution’ He reluctantly sent forward a 
squadron, but when the Turks’ little mountain guns opened 
fire the colonel ordered a rcurctncnc Dismayed at the 
risk to Nasir and disgusted at such an exhibiUon, Lawrence 
hurnedly drove back to make fresh appeal to tic colonel, 
but could not move him, and so drove on to find the brigade 
commander General Gregory at once sent forward a horse 
battery and a yeomanry regiment, while another regiment 
moved wide to head off the enemy 

But time had been lost and darkness was falling when the 
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THE ROAD TO DAMASCUS 
pun* came witJun range NeverihelMs ihej were in time ra 
forestall a Turfcish counter attacfc on Nairr, and their shell* 
spurred the enemy to make for the heights of Jtbcl Mama, 
abandoning guns and transport Auda eias lying in watt 
there, having ridden on to collect the Wuld Ah tribesmen, 
during the night, tired at las' of Jciiling, he captured six 
hundred Turks The rest escaped m the darkness onlj to 
be rounded up two day* liter by the Australian* In all the 
Arab forces had taken eight thousand prisoners and killed 
a number that were estimated at nearly five thousand, 
besidrs capturng 150 machine guns and about thirty 
guns Thus Che excinctionoftheroiuth Army may justiv be 
placed to their credit and dsirii from (hi* night of September 
30th on the slope* of Jebel Mama 

Already in the afternoon the north western exit from 
Damascus had been closed by the Ausiraliar Mounted 
Division, which had made good progress along its wester}} 
route through Quneitro, and reached the edge of the 
Banda gorge just at ptrt of the Damascus garrison was 
retreating thtough it Sweeping the fugitive stream with 
machine guns fired from the overhanging cliffs the Avislra* 
lian* quiekl) caused it to coagulate mto a fear froten matt, 
of whom some four thousand were taken prisoners 

That afternoon also (Itc Shenfial party in Damascus had 
assumed power and had hoisted the Arab flag over the town 
hall while the retreating Turk* were still marching out 
The Turk* had swallowed the insult, making no attempt 
Co tear down Che flag 

All Kiza Pasha himself, who had *0 long combined Che 
dual function ofTurkish commander and head of the Arab 
committee, wa* not present to inaugurate the change 
lie hid just previously bech dispitched to take charge of 
the Turks’ last line of defence, a duty that he had accepted 
a* a convenient!} early chance to join the Lntiih And after 
reaching Barrows headquarter* he so much enjojed 
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telling how he ‘hnd selected Iiea^y artillCT positions thit 
could rot be occupied for lick of ^ter , that in his me^- 
jnent he upset the table on which their breakfast was laid 
His departure from Duniscus micht have delayed th“ 
rising, but its natural successor, Shukn Pasha, was ca 
couras^l to act not only by the sound of the Bitisii guns 
but bytheuneipectedsupportoflheAlsenan b'oth*’^, ■^hd 
el Kader and Mohammed Said, who had remained obsua 
atcly pro-Turk until the last hour Thee fo’ced their help on 
Shukn by themenace of their follower, andMohammed Said 
took the leadership of the conunittee, on the gtourd that he 
had been appointed gos emor by the departing JemaJ Pasha. 

Although the eients in Damascus were unknown to the 
Arab leaders outside, these had sent the Ruwalla bo-se 
forward into the aty as soon as the twilight soap aer Jeb*l 
Mama was over, and had supported then with the Ruwalla 
camelry Lawrehce had dissuaded Najir from ente-ing bun 
self, both because of the nsL of a mtshrp tn the dark and 
because a state entry at daylight would be more impressive 
Ijtwrence and Snrline finally relied themselves up in 
blankets at midnight and lay down on the ground beside 
the 'Blue Mist’ For a time ihcytilkcd— of this culnanatioT 
of two years efibrt Then they tired to sleep, only to be 
startled by a senes of heavy explosions and a reddenint; 
glare in the sky over Damascus Raising hirasclf on his 
elbows, Lawrence eidaiined. Good God’ Theyaxeburnng 
the town’ He felt sick at the ibought that this goal of their 
endeavours michc he reduced to ashes at the moment of its 
freedom, and as the pnee of its freedom The p>OKibility 
was like a symbolical poxl ent — so had his own achievement 
turned to ashes 1 ct to Starling he showed no other trace 
of emotion and merely saidj’Anyhow, I’\e sent the Kuwalla 
forward, and we should soon have four thousand men in 
and around the town’ 

The facts fell short of ihor fears, for the eiplosions came 
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from the ammunition and «tor« dumps that German 
engineers ■were blov.mp up as a parting act. And at dawn 
of October 1st, when Lawrence rode forw'ard to the ridge 
overlooking the city he saw it not in nuns, but shimmenng 
'hke a pear! in the morning son’. As he drove dovrn the road 
a borsemin galloped up, and bolding out a bunch of yellow 
grapes, cried, ‘Good news Damascus salutes y ou'. I le vrasa 
messenger from Shukn Ivowrence it onec passed the tidings 
to Nitir to that 'he munht have the honourable entry, a 
privilege of hii fifty battles*. 

Nasir and Nuri Shaahn then rode into the cttjr while 
I.awrence, ro give them a fur start, stopped the ear beside a 
little stream tov/ash and shave lie was mtermpted by a 
patrol of Ilengal Lancers who mshed up to (ake him 
prisoner'. Lven when Stirling ihtew open hi* cloak nnd 
showed hi* Hritish timform, he merely received a prod 
from a lance for his pav>\ and it was not until they mtt an 
ofHcer that (hey obtamed release 

‘J'hen they were able (o make iheir entry into Damascus 
through streets lined with people who at first stupefied it 
the change became the more deliriously excited tie more 
deeply (hey penetrated. 

The unmen of (he harem leaned out of their overhanging 
windows, ihcir veils thrown aside, and showered fowers 
and perfumes on (he heads of their deliverers. In strange 
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contrast, there vert many TurLish solditn vho vatched tLe 
entr^-asapathetjcalljasthey^-ascd/orcapture— ovcrthitctn 
thousand vert found in the barracks and hospitaJs. 'PeJhgra 
— the di'«3.se of despair, was killiDg them by battalions.* 

At the tovn hall a sterner task awaited Lavreace. Fo-, 
having; made fcis way through an exuberantly demonstrative 
xnob into the ante-chamber, he found hfohammed Said 
Todferouslv maintairurg ha nght to the reins of oScc 
Before Lawrence could deal with his pretens'ons a diversion 
was caused by a 'udden vild ficht between Auda and Sultan 
el Atrash, the chief of the Druses, ^^*hen peace was at 
last restored and murder averted, the Algcsian leaders had 
disappeared with Kastr for refreshTnent. So l^Awrence, 
who had already decided lo his nund to zppoiat Shukn 
governor, took him oft in the ‘Blue Mist’ oa a ceremonial 
tour of the city, shoving themsdi es to the populace. Oa 
the oiJtsbts they met Chaui el's car. ‘I desoibed the excite'* 
meat in the atr, and how our new Goveramen: could not 
guarantee adniinistiative services before the following day, 
when I would wait upon him, eo discuss his needs and talne. 
Meanwhile 1 made invself responsible for public onlcrr 
onlybegginghim to keep his mco outside, bemuse to-night 
would see such cami-valas the town had not held for «ii hun- 
dred years, and its hospitality might pervert thcirdisapline.’ 

Chaus el did not seem to relish the idea of postponing bis 
triumphal entrv, but hasing no clear-cut instnictians as to 
his course he yielded, like Barrow at Deraa, to the superior 
authority of I.asvirnce*s ‘ceminty’, that quiet but resistless 
air ofassurance which an who know him know so well. 

He then went back to the town hall to deal svith the 
Algerian usurpen. They had not returned, and when he 
sent a summons for their presence he received a curt reply 
riuc they wenr siVcping. He ficn toJii a neZiCrve of cfittiv 
that he would Fetch Bricsh troops to search for them —‘it 
was tactic only, not meant*. When the man had gone back 
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with this message Nun Shailaii osier] him quietly if the 
English were likely ta come, to wlijeh l-lwrc/ice replied — 
‘Certainly, but the sorrow was that afterwards they might 
not go’ Nun ShaiUn reflected for a moment and then 
promised himthesupportorhisHunalh Soon the Algerian 
brothers appeared, full of menace, with their retainers 
But they hesitated when they saw the supenor weight 
of armed force that Jay ready to do Lawrences bidding 
Then he, as deputy for reisal,and for the ghoit of Cromwell, 
pronounced their Government dissolved and appointed 
Shiikn as acting military governor MoHsmmnl Said, 
violently dcnouncirg himasaChmfisn and an Cngliihman, 
tried to appeal to Nisir, who seemed tnisefahly uncortiforl- 
able in this univonted political mue Lasirence sras um 
moved Then Abd el Kader burst into freriTied curses 
which Lawrence ignored socontemptuously that, maddened, 
the fanatical Moslem drew his dagger But Auda saw the 
action and leapt for^vatd with iudi tigcnih fury that Abd cl 
Kader hastily recoiled He and Niohammed now saw the 
futility of further protest, and swept out of the chamber 
'[ was persuaded they should be seited and shot, but could 
rot make myself fear their }>ower of mischief, nor Set the 
Ambs an example of precautionary murder as part of 
politics ’ Happy the statesman who his an hisioncal sense 
to <urb him 

As soon as the brothers had left, Lawrence turned the 
meeting to the consideration of constructive policy 'Our 
aim was an Arab Government, with foundations large and 
ntCive enough to emptey the enihusiasn and self sacrifice 
of the rebellion, translated mto the terms of peace We had 
to save some of the old propheltc personality, upon a sub- 
structure to C3IT) that rirelY per «nl of the population 
who had been too solid to tebe), and on whose solidity the 
new Stale must rest 

‘Rebels, eipecia'ly successful rebels, were of necessity 
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bad rubjccts and wor«c governors. Feisal’s sorTV duty 
would be to nd himself of his wat-fnends, and replace them 
bv the elements which had been most useful to the Turkish 
Got eminent J»isir was too little of a political philosopher 
to fed this Kun Said knew, and Kusi ShaaJan.’ It « a 
tribute to Lawrence’s histoncal understanding, and a 
triumph of knowledge over instinct, that he realized it 
first and most fully. 

Under his urge and direction the frame of on admini*- 
tration was constructed. Sagely, the fomatioi of a police 
force came first Officers were appointed, districts allocated, 
pmvisional conditions of scmcc dclennined. An Australian 
detachment, which had taken the surrender of the Turkish 
Croofs inbarracks, sent guardvtosomeofthe public buildings, 
and thus helped to bridge the gap until the Arab regulars 
imsedtotakeorer. If the<e,bec3us<ofihfirreljave slowness, 
had played little part in the defeat of the Fourth Army, they 
were itisuluable for eonsolidatirg the position — politicallr. 

The water supply also receued aneniion, and steps were 
taken to cleanse the conduit, fouled by dead men and 
animals. The light supply came third, and that esentng the 
streets were lit from the power-hou^e, a potent sign of the 
return of peaceful condicons Gangs of scavengers were 
formed by Kuri Said to dear the streets of the debris, 
material and human, of the Turkish retreat, as a first step 
towards combating the pestilential coadinons that prei'ailed 
and restoring sanitation. Parties were also told ofT to 
prevent tic buraing stores from spreadinjT their sparks into 
the a^. And another danger was forestalled by curtailing 
the display of firearms. 

Beyond these imnirdiatc dangers lay the shadow of 
hunger looming over the populanon. As first aid tic food 
that could be salvaged from the Turkish sto-^ was dism- 
buted to the desarutc. Then the Arab force converted its 
transport animals to qy 3 use so that supplies could be 
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fetched fronnhcsurroundii^ country* d* Morcyrmanent 
provisiorang depended on the mlRaj-, and tirgcnC efforts 
were made to find and re-engagethe staffs so that they might 
resume running as early as posstbfe The refegraph, too, 
•was restored And the currencr Kotes were printed and 
new prices fixed Another prahtem was that of finding forage 
to meet the reeds of the Desert Mounted Corps To this 
Lawrence w« specially irnpellcd b3 ht* fear that otherwise 
Chauvel might seize both forage and government 

By the following day the greater part had beeh erranged 
and great things achieved, if those who only saw the city 
then for the first lime were mturally more conscious of the 
ragged edges Of hts own part Lawrence has told me, 
aimpiy, I got the ether fellows to take a subjen each and 
put It on US feet There were thtec days of ni»h — with 
pits of silence intervening and into them one fell unCon* 
scious Stirling, who saw it from (he outset, remarks» 
‘A thousand and one things had to he thought of, but never 
once was Lawrence at a loss ’ In setting the wheels in 
motion Nun Said s political gifts, loung s power of crgani 
aation, Stirlings knack in handling men, were all invalu' 
able, but Lawrence was the mainspring The machinery 
of gcvemmefit was working, even though it creaked 
Before dawn on the ?nd there was a momentary clatter 
Lawrence iras awakened to hear news that Abd el Kader 
was attempting a revolution with the support of his obedient 
Algerian followers and aeeciion of greedy Druses, who vi ere 
angered by Ijwrcnce's refusal to reward their belated 
aisisiance and hopcfal of compensating the loss of plunder 
Lawrence and the Arab leaders waited for daybreak, 
wisely preferring not to forfeit the advantage of superior 
weapons by becoming immersed in daik street scnmniagcs 
At the first streak of light Nun Said moved armed parties to 
the upper suburbs and earned out a drive that herded the 
rioters towards the cwirc The Arab regulars swept the 
SJt 
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rnersidc parades continuom machine gnn barrages 
Only a few would be re\olutionanes were foolish enough to 
make contact -stith this Ictbal current The rest brobe up 
and fled along the side alleys It was an effective way of 
dispersing a rebel band Mohammed Said was then arrested 
and imprisoned, his brother escaped into the coxaitry 
Although sporadic looting continued, the attempted 
resolution was broken —without the need of accepting 
Chauscl s offer of troops The consolidation of the new 
regime was helped by the return of All Rita, who took os et 
from Shukn the reins of got cmrncnt 

With the passing of this emergenej LawTcnce was able 
to return to the task of oi^niiing the public services At 
midday he went, in answer to an appeal, to the Turkish 
barracks where he found tsro companies of Australians 
mounting guard oter a charnel house All the Turks 
capable of walking had been removed, but on eatenog 
Lawrence found the place Uttered with stinking corpses 
and with rows of djsentery cases dying in their own filth 
Taking vigorous action, with such poor aid as be could 
muster, he brought a semblance of decenC} into the place 
and had the dead sorted out for bunal in a trench 

When he returned next day the place and its inmates 
were m process of being cleansed, jet it was still so un- 
pleasant that an army doctor, who apparently mistook 
Lawrence for an Arab attendant, abused him vehemently 
for permitting such an outrage on humanirv Lawrence, 
seeing the gniti humour of the charge, gave vent to a 
strained laugh, whereupon the medical major smacked 
him in the face And Lawrence look the buffet without 
protest, feeling so unclean from his part in the whole chain 
of events that one more stain could make little difference, 
but rather had a symbolical fitness 

His depression was the deeper because of a factor that 
had nothing to do with politxcs In the haunting poem that 
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preficej the Setii Piliart ^ U and apain in ihe Lnef 
epilogue, he hai conr«jed to a personal motive that, like a 
magnet, hid drawn him along the road to Dimiictu 
Death had outpaced him on the road, and hrought the dii 
solution of ins dream Damascus nas his, init Damasais 
was an empty pitcher, shattered on the well of hu detire 
This may ctplain the feverish energy with which he threw 
hitrseif into the task of bringing order into Damascus, 
a work of creation that drowned cJiiIiinp reflections 
Whatever flaws may subsc/jucrtJy hive ippcared in the 
new Anl> Sute that he so bticily constructed, they arose 
from the naliire of the materials rather than from Ihe Inidd 
mg This hid to be tlone quickly tfit was to be done at all, 
and in its rapidity lie* the rcmirlcaWe feature of I-awrence’s 
achievement Other dictator* and Siaie-creator* have had a 
foiindalinn to build upon and lime to repair their mistakes, 
time eitending into year* lie had twentj four hours 
Yet on October ^td when AUenby arrived in Damascus, 
Lawrence was able, in Stirling's words, 'to hand over to 
him an ordered town purged of almost all trace of war, a 
gavernmenc functioning with ease and rapidity, and a 
populiiion filed with jov and relief at the psiing ofTutkuh 
rule III* achievement was sealed and his audacious 
initi-uive jvistilicd wlicn AUenby informed reisil, who 
made hu entry on hour later, that he was prepared to 
rccogmre the Arab admuuscration of enemy terntory east 
of the Jordan from Ma'an to Damascus inclusive 

\Vhen rcisii had left, Lawrence turned to AUenby with a 
personal request — the first he had made and Ids last It 
was for permission to hand over his burden Allcnby 
demurred, wanting him to go on to Aleppo, but ir the end 
hit ptrtuiSion pccvaded Over AHenly’* rcluctince On the 
following diy he took hi* departure for Cairo Wiih 
peculiarly deep (ruth one may tiy that he shook the dust of 
Damascus off his feet 
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It remained with him as a memory — 'one of the clearest 
memories I haic, the silfcy coolness of the Damascus dust, 
as It lapped o%er my sandals and powdered my feet. Those 
while deep paths, under the trees or shaded by the house 
walls were hea^ enly quiet and soft*. 

As Lawrence was traTclling south, the campaign was 
rolling on to Aleppo, two hundred miles distant. Ihe 5th 
Cavalry Dmsion reached the outskirts on October C5th, 
while an Arab force under Kasir and Xun Sard ad^unced 
on its nght flank. A combined attack was arranged for 
next moming, hut dunng the night ihe Arabs slipped into 
the town, and the Turks abandoned it On the e9tb the 
Arabs, by a fresh bound, captured Musluruya station, the 
junrfjon of the Baghdad and Synan railways The life-line 
was severed, and the Turkish Army in Mesopoumis 
isolated. TwodayslaterTurkey was out of the war. £Ir«en 
days more, and then, on November ttth, Germany herself 
capitulated. That same day l.awreaee amved back m 
England, after four years’ absence. It was an aptly timed 
arrival for the man who had counted for more than an army 
corps in ‘knocking away the props’. 

In the cruaal weeks while Allenby's stroke was being 
prepared, and dunng its delivery, nearly halfof the Turkish 
forces south of Damascus were distracted by the Arab 
forces; pinned cast of the Jordan by the subtle feints and 
nerve paralysing 'needle-jabs’ that r.a wr e n ce conceived 
and directed Those Turkish forces compri'ed the 2cd 
and 8th Army Corps as well as the gamsons along the 
Hejaz railway between Ma'an and Amman; these together 
totalled some -2,000 sabres and 12,000 nfies. The ration 
strength appears to ha-ve been about three dmes as large, i e., 
about 40,000-45,000 out of a total ration strength of 
* 100,000 south of Damascus. 

The most remarkable feature is that, with some relatively 
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light assistancs from Chajwr'j Torcc, th«e TLfknh 
masscj were paralyted by an Arab contingent that courted 
less than 3,000 men, and of which the actual eapeditionat) 
core was barely 600 strong 

A$ a contcqucncc, Alltnby was able to concentrate three 
arm}’ corps, tofallirg t2,ooa sabres and 57,000 riflet, 
against the other half, approTimiiely, of the Turkish forces 
And, m the sector chosen for the decisive stroke, to concen- 
traie 44,000 nflea and sabres, agsinst B, 000— odds of 
more than five to one The total Bnitsh rstioo strength, 
including Indian troops but excluding Cg}ptian latraur 
personnel, required to develop this striking force numbered 
over a quarter of a miUinri men 

I^ven at thus etpresteJ in a purely arithmeeieal form of 
comparison, it would be dilBcult to find in the whole history 
of war os cstrasrdiniry a ose of cconom) of force in dis- 
traction Small as was the detachment which eiercised this 
immense distracting power, only a fraction of it sm truly a 
detachment from the rum British forces— even counting 
the Gurkhas and the Cg)pliaAs it numbered barely a 
hundred men Retained with the army m Calestine this 
handful would have been merely z drop in the ocean 
Sent into the desert they created a whirlpool that sucked 
down almost half the Turkish armj . indeed more than half 
if, as rs just, we count the 12,000 Turks cut oT in the 
Hejaz* And even this reckoning leaves out of account the 
Turkish troops in Southern Arabia 

\V Int the absence of these mimbers meant to the success 
of Allenby’s stroke it ss ea^ to tec Nor did the Arab 
operation end when it had opened the way For in the issue 

» liw>i [i*,hip»iSeeTO»ii ngfrurfite AribCiinyi gn rromlJ»itott •p" ai 
or rKw, ihx Ihr {irtiKMi arMrS »■ 4 d Bat tarrcaiei VDi I JiDUirr. ■«<* EreV 
ll„a I wu co)j whro SiShr' Ta-Sa frQwrk llitt S ■ itarT ivbord n,ira vuH 

lU chiarv ti7 ortr la tte Ante ite Koir trltlm nuD mhcae loUieilr if ni 

m bold ag oa Otet aitclr W stol n, baJ door ao eiucb to S— iSe wn far h i 
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It was the Arabs, almost cntirelj, who wiped out the Fourth 
Army, the still inuct force that might has c barred the way to 
final victory 

But beyond the anihmetical was, to use Lawrence's 
original classification, the biological factor The wear and 
tear, the bodil} and mental strain, that exhausted the Turk 
ish troops and brought them to breaking point was applied 
by the Arabs, elusive and ubiquitous, to a greater extent 
t^n by the British forces — both before and dunrg the 
final phase The biological factor, howcier, embraces 
oiafenals as well as men And here the Arabs’ influence 
was still greater — while the Turks were more vulnerable 
The maintenance of the Turkish armies depended on the 
railwa), and on its mamtenance The Arabs alone, through 
their clastic radius cf acbon, could operate cfFectnely 
against this weak foundation of the Turkish resistance 
First, the} executed a strategy of material attrition that 
came far nearer to using up ^e enemy s reserves than the 
strategy of physical attnuon hid done in other theatres 
Then they severed the line of communication at the moment 
when It became the life and-dcath line, when the fate of the 
enemy hung on this frayed thread The Dcraa demolitians 
were the death knell 

But bcj'cnd the biological lies ihc psychological factor 
In the profoundcst sense, battles are lost and won m the 
mind of the commander, and the results merely registered 
in his men It was primarily the Arabs, under the guidance 
of Lawrence s mind, who prepared the mind of Liman von 
Sanders so that he arranged his forces in the way that 
produced their defeat That filteful delusion was not merely 
the triumph of a detachment but of a war of detachment' — 
which created a mirage for the Turks’ undoing 
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TROUBLES OF A MAN WITH A 
CONSCIENCE 

The War was wen, the Turkish Empire overthrown, an 
Arab state tnaugurated, and the possibility of an Arab 
Confcdcrac}, even a nc«* empire, created AJI this had been 
achieved by the sword— or, to be more accurate, by the 
long-range bullet and blasting gelatine Laiitenre's military 
task was completed The political task remained, although 
for his own part be had no desire to participate bej ond 
securing fair plaj forthc Arabs— the freedom todow hat they 
wished with the gift he had done so much to bring them. 

The wheels of ihc machine spatter its servants with 
grease Those who serve an orgamiatirn, whether it be a 
nation or a firm, can hardly hope to escape staining their 
honesty, bound to it as they are b) ambition or self preserve 
tion 1-ike the oserw helming majority, La« rente had became 
Stained in the course of his servitude But he was dilTerent, 
in being more consciousofthestain He was too cieir»sighted 
for his c«n comfort And ho suffered accordingly 

Happy in his freedom from ambition, as commonly 
conceived, happier siili in hn freedom from the cam of 
livelihood, and from the ties that bindoihera to this concern, 
hit mmd was so uncommonly lucent that the sum had an 
indescent persistency whKh he could never escape I have 
never known a man more sensitive to the truth, from which 
mankind instinctiv ely seeks protection in shaded glasses 
Thus for hitn to fight the Arabs’ battle was a fwlorn 
hope, spirituall) even more than politically To wipe out 
the stun was impossible, because it lay m his own conscious 
ness But he could at least pursue (he aEonement that was 
wiiiiin possibiiii), not foi his sake but for them To this 
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endeavooiT he now gav e himself, despite his own sense of tie 
ultimate futilitr of all such cndcaiour 

The purpose was impsnHed the Sykes Picot treaty, 
now to be the insuppressible stumbling block, and br the 
expansionist ambitions that lay behind it. Those ambiuoas 
swayed both French and Bniish action, yet with charactens* 
tic difrerencES 

The French were guided by a logical policy emanating 
from Pans and with Its roots in a retentne memon Ti-ir 
claim to Sjna svent far back into the Middle Aires, berg 
founded on the Latin kingdoms which tie crusading wave 
had left like flotsam on the Levantine coast. Dunng the 
World TiVar their dislike of seeing an ally established on this 
ancestral soil seens to bare been as strong a cheek as thar 
preoccupition with the Gentians on their own soil ta 
iimiting their contnbuoon to the campaign against Turkey 
ID Asia This parsimoar had cramped their xepresentatves 
on the spot, alihoueb these sought to znake up for their 
weakness by their activity — not ine*elv in the politieal 
sphere, for it is just to recogniM that Pitani’s single battery 
in the Arab zone had mo'e military influence than a hundred 
batteries in France 

But despite the apparent indiffcTcnce which so exas- 
perated poor Colonel Br^ond, the directo’s of FrCTch 
policy ne^-er seem to have lost sight of post-wsr purposes 
from the moment when, in March, 1915, they had laid 
claim to Syna as soon as they beard that the Russians had 
put forward their claim to Constantinople If the French 
marked tune in the I..eTant while the war was contmuing, 
they were ready to make tbcir advance directly the ncto-y 
was won, and to reinforce it bodi with military forces and 
with an elaborate development of their traditional claim 
to be regarded as the protectors of Christendom in the 
eastern Mediterranean as wdl as the modem protectors of 
Islam in ihe southern It was, however, unfortunate that 
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the Syrian Moslema regarded them as having been too 
protective iti Algcna and Titiiit 

tf the french have the (oldest of memonej, the British 
have the shortest On the whole this has been an advantage, 
allowing adaptation of policy to reality \et it has ceriam 
inconveniences especial]) when dealing with people whodo 
not so easily fotget Neither Trench nor Arabs were inclined 
to forget the somewhat contndictoiy assurances they had 
received from Bntish represcntttives, and necaty strerg* 
thened their merawics as well as their appetites Thus 
lintflin ivas impaled on Ihe horns of a dilemma To sacilfy 
one ally would mean not only breaking faith but also raising 
trouble with the other 

The dilemma might to a large eictcnt be ascribed to a 
failure of foresight Ter whtn the Arabs had been given 
atsurtficej to the e/Tect that they could Xeep what they 
concuered there had seemed little prospect of their carrying 
fulfilment so far Indeed, it was in the summer of 1918 
that the most definite pledge ©fall was given Tor on June 
I ith, m reply to a Sj run memonal.the British Govetnment 
announced Chat, in regard to any areas freed from Turkish 
rule during the war by the action of the Arabs themselves, 
they recognized the complete and sovereign independence 
of the Arabs in chem, and supported (hem tn their struggle 
for freedom It is strange that so sweeping a declaraiton, 
without any of the 191; reservations, should have been 
made at so late a stage in the wrar Yet in June it may 
scarce!} have appeared possible, especially to anyone who 
had not been in contact with Ijwrence, that the tnckle of 
Arabs then blocked before Maais could hive spread like 1 
fiood through S)na by October, to occupy Deraa, Pumai- 
cus, Beirut and Aleppo ahead of the Bntish troops 

One may find more than a flavour of irony in the fact 
that the way to tlus unexpectedly great achievement, so 
awkward in its consequences, had been cleared by a Bntish 
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Tictor7, and pa^ed by an EaglishmaVs genius fo- ti- 
leadership of name peoples In earlier tir-cs t>c expo-t 
of that kind of genius, srhich incncably •nihen T-’“~e 
bureaucraq- spreads, had been responsible for b-ingingmany 
nese temtonestinderBniain's imperial ssray But in thelatss* 
product a higher power of consaence seas added to the o'd 
power of command, and itprosedan impe'xal complication. 

The position seas also compbcatcd by sunety of snnvs 
among Bniain’s counsellors ITiat healthr s-anefy is ads-an- 
tageous m the long run, the secret of her endurance, but in 
the treatment of immediate problems its disadsanUees 
are mote manifest While the Bntish Gosemment’s policy 
bad none of the clear-cut definiteness of the French, ard 
earned even to excess its traditional oppcrtunisai, sons* 
representatives were inspired by the histone aun of extend- 
ing British control over le«s ai'ilized lands 

It IS just to reeogniac that certain of these apostles of 
ettpansion were guided not by mere impenahsra but by a 
reasoned belief in the benefits of Bnush admiristntion, as a 
means of assnnng to the people as a whole a higher degree of 
justice than usually prevails in Asiaoc communines This 
IS a point of anew which has hardly reccised its deserts, 
being overshadowed on the one hand by the liberal idealiza 
tion of nationalism, and submerged on the other by tie 
hard-dying consemtisja that still confuses largeness with 
greatness Another factor which influenced the adsoates 
of British control, espeaally in Mesopotamia, was a belief 
in the practical difficulties of setting up an effective Arab 
administration m immediate subsomtion for the Turkish 
But whatever their motives their hopes were threatened 
with shipwreck by the gust of *self-deteminacon' which 
had travelled across the Atlantic and the high waves of 
nationalism that this was raising The a esscl was kept afloat 
for a time by strenuous efforts, only to be abandoned in the 
end And in these efforts, onfortunately, England’s honour 
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hid gone o^crbo^rd Rescue wis dehj*d rot only by the 
deiire to cling on to Mesopotatnii but lUo bv the ilU 
Considered step in the Sykes Picoc Agreement %hcrclj) 
the Mosul vih>et was placed m the French sphere Thus, 
p^rti) m order to preserve the unit) of Mcsopotamni to the 
Arabs' future benefit, the Mritish Goiernmcnt “n drawn 
to sacrifice her pledge to uphold Anb sovereicritj in S)ni 

That situation developed $towl> The prospect had 
seemed bright and the S>Les Picot treat) no more thin a 
cloud on the hortton, when at the end of Ocober, 1918, 
Allenby orginticd the nulitar) administrition of the 
©eeupied terntoi), and divided it into three areas ‘South’, 
under a Firitish admmistraiar, embraced I’llestinc and 
tallied With the Sjl.e$-Picot 'Red lone *N’o«h’, itndee a 
French adminisiralor, wis the S)kcs Fswt Mlluc’ zone on 
the coast of 5 ) rii «ia a much longer and w ider belt 

from Aleppo past Damascus down to Atiaba It embraced 
the old ‘A’ and 'll zones so far as they had been conquered 
by Alicnby's forces Fulfilling tiis pronisC to 1 nssl, 
AHentiy placed ibis great belt under Anb miliiin adminis- 
tration Moreover, in deference to Anb suseepubilities, a 
small seclian of the old lllue zone south-east ot Ikirut was 
included in the eastern area 

Then, on NovCitihet 7th, the French and Ilntish Coserti- 
ments issued a join drcbmtoin tbat-^ 

'The goal aimed at by France and Great llrilim . , , 
is the compicie and definite freedom of the peoples so lonff 
oppressed \>y the Turks, and the establishment of rational 
gavernments and administrations deriving ihfir authority 
Ircm the initutive and free choice of the niiive population 

‘In order to fulfil these intentions, France and Great 
llntain are agreed in the desire to encourage and assist m 
the establishment of natiiegoacmmcnts and ad/nrnisirationa 
in S) Hi and Mesopotamn Far from wishing to impose 

on the populations ofthcser^ionssuchorsuchinstiiutions, 
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they ha%e no other care than to assure by their support and 
praciicai aid the normal trorhng of the gro^ ernments and 
institutions which these populations base freely set up ’ 

hates er doubts there may be of its wisdom, this declara- 
tion alone sufSces to justify Lawrence’s oft-<riticized course 
during the post war settlement, and to condemn all those 
who in France or Dntain strosefor other aims There could 
be no other course consisicnt with Dntain s honour than to 
uphold the clear meaning of his declaration Yet what a 
supreme irony it carries in the light of subsequent history! 

Lawrence’s deparnire from Damascus as soon as the 
military snetory was secured ga\c him the chance to fight 
this battle for England’s honour and his own, m the only 
place where n could be won But he had not espected that 
It would come so soon — because he had not anticipated 
that Germany’s collapse would fellow quite so quickly ea 
Turkey’s The immediate reason for his timely transition 
from East to West ts best gnen m bis own words, most 
charactensuc — ‘1 had finished— what better reason^ 'Ihe 
Arab Res olt and the Turkish War were also finished What 
was in my mind as I went towards London was to begin again 
— as a junior officer— in France, Iraming the new way of war 
The East was sucked dry Nc\er outstay a climax' 

To expedite hisjoumey to England he not only accepted 
but requested what might be called an 'honour or reward’ — 
the rank of full colonel His disr^ard for such distinctions 
had become so notorious that bis application caused amuse- 
ment This increased when he explained that he merely 
wanted the rank, and as tempoiary as possible, in order to 
tra\el home quickly through Ita^ on the special staffitrain 
from Taranto ‘Sleeping berths were gi\en. only to full 
colonels and upward I travelled with Chetwode, with the 
local (Allenby<onferTed) tank of colonel and so was 
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comforrable I like ccmfort! Troop trains took cjjjht di)S, 
and the H’agin Lit! T-xprcss onij three ’ lie cnjo)ed refer- 
rjng tp ihia brief protnotion svbjcqvcntJf a? hiJ ‘Taranto 
rank’ ThejesC gained further point from an incident which 
occurred there while waiting for the iraiti Seeing n myor 
inflict what teemed to him a oeccileis humiliation on two 
men for their neglect to sniule, Lawrence used hi» own 
superior rank to gii e the major a lesson in mhlarj courics) 
— after iciiy reminding the ofTendcr of the true mmmrg of 
the salute he ordered him to rrlu'n the men's salutes 
After Lawrence s amual he wit summoned to a meeting 
of the Laslcrn Committee of tiK Cabinet topischis vicwson 
the future of the Arab countries He propeved the crcatidn 
of three shenfian states, in S> na, Upper Mesopotamia, and 
Lower Mesopottmia, with three sons of King llussetn as 
their rulers The suggestion was telegraphed out to Colonel 
A T (liter Sir Arnokl) Wilsnn, the Acting Civil Comrnts* 
sioncr in Mesopotamu, who received n somewhat coollj and 
commented on it more holl^, misliking bcih the diMvion of 
Mesopotamia and the temoial of British administratiori 
Still more serious, if less fnnk, opposition was alrcid) 
preparing in rreneh quarters I’lrot had l.anded at Heiritf on 
November Gth as ‘Irench High Commissioner in Sjna 
and Armenia’ On ihe Mih be tejegnphed to Pans — ‘ai 
long as the British Army occupies the country there wjl 
be 1 doubt in the spint of the population, fasouring those 
who arc hostile to us Hie only remedy is to send twenty 
thousand soldiers to Syria and ask nnglmd to hand it over 
to US If we hesilate . our povilwn will be 

nimed in Syria as It has been in i'alcaiinc’ I’lcot was 
already divgruniled because the Arab adniiiiistralor of area 
‘Last’ dealt directly with Allenby instewd of through himself 
Then the Trench heard that I cisal loas going to I,ondon 
at the invitation of the llnlish Government — w } ich they 
jtvV.li'fed !.•<? Jjure.wr TOarh?''a*aao» Tbe} sen a jfr.fT 
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Pifii hs did not don Arab dress but wore an Arab bfadclo’H 
with khaki uniform and llnrish badge* oi a few occasioni ~ 
to the Counal of Ten, when interpreting for rcuil, and to 
be photagraphed vith renal 

After a tour of the old battle front, r«?3l and hi* ettort 
reached Boulogne on December 9th The boat laj alongside 
the quay, and I-flwrcnce was seen coming dosen the gangnvay 
to nest them After saluting Fciial he gate Bufmond a 
cordial invitation to acrompanf the part) lo England, 
adding ihc assurance that he trould be veil received One 
perceives the tinge of ironical hummir 

After ihowng Tcisal round England Ijnrcnce returned, 
like him but independently, to Bans jo January for the 
Peace Conference Tin* time the Freneb could no longer 
mike objection* to Ijttrences presence, bi he had been 
appointed a member of the Foreign OfScc delegation for 
I astern affairs But (Key opposed Feisal's, and onK gave 
way, Clemenceau overruling hi* subordinate*, after llnij*h 
and Arnencan intervention Feisal had asked no more than 
to be admitted to the Conference as (he representative of Ki* 
father, who wa* recognized merely at King of the Hejsz, 
Even to secure this position had been diRicuIi because of 
Husseiis’s jealous suspicion of Ins son’s asms, Lawrence 
had (o pull rarioiii string* somewhat sironplj before, in 
mid December, FcHal's nomination was obtained And it 
vas limited by iKc fac( that Hussein's right to a voice in the 
future of Sjria and Mfsopotam’a was not openly conceded 
But in rcalit) the voice of Lawrence, who had constituted 
himself counsel for the Arab cause, carried pcne(ra(in['Iy 
through the ante-chanibers of VcrsaiHc*, mto ihe inrcrmost 
chambers flia achievement was the more rcmarlable 
because the cause he ssas representing introduced a compli- 
cation which no ttitcjrscn already enmeshed in a ssorld* 
tangle could be expected to wctcome 

On Llojd George espeoallj In* arguments made an 
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impression, helped bj- the Bntish Pnme Minister’s instinc 
me sjmpathy to^rds the rights of small or submerged 
peoples Althoueh so diEcreot xn their mental make up, 
the two men came to appreciate each other In Laivrence s 
anew Lloyd George not only towered abo^e the other 
stafesmen at ^ ersaillcs, but differed from almost all of them 
m ha%ang a real desire to do what was neht, instead of 
merely pkjang for national advantage This comment is 
the more wowh mention because it stnkes an unusual note 
Atrain, such inodcnts as when Lto^d George asked where 
Teschen was, a question which has often been scomfull) 
quoted aqamst him, made a different impression on 
Lawrence than on others For he has remarked to me that 
George was the onl> man who would bate asked 
such questions instead of pretending chit be knew — and 
remaining ignorant 

On thr other side, Lawrence t gift of clear eaposjtion was 
keenlj appreciated br Llovd George, who had suffered 
much from oiriaal experts who cloaked their own superii 
aality of thought with difnise explanauoas that were no 
better than ritualistic incantations To Llo^d George, 
Lawrence set out not onlr the Arab problem as he saw it but 
also tbe solution he had in mind If his mam concern was 
to see Fcisal established at Damascus as the head of an 
independent Syrian State, leaving the northern coast and 
the Lebanon ro the French, he regarded tie setting up of 
a similar state m Mesopotamia as the necessary complement, 
to avoid trouble no less than to render justice The Arabs of 
the desert should retain their essentia] independence — of 
the new States and the old Powers alike 

But the French desire for contiol of Syria was the block 
across the approaches to such a solution, just as the Bntish 
reluctance to relinquish Mesopotamia ivas the brake on all 
our efforts to induce the French to modify their attitude 
There was a dclusise rav of hope when an inter allied, com 
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rmision waj appointed to visit Syria, Palcsimc and Mesopo- 
tamia to report on the feeling of the people as to their future 
government But the brightness of that honourable gesture 
was soon tarnished The Trench took care not to appoint a 
representative, and alihough the American members went, 
their report vasallow edtofadc from neglect Their verdict httj 
been that a French mandate would be whollj unacceptable 

Althougli these were depressing months for Lawrence, 
they at least failed to wiihcr his sense of humour — the 
Peace Conference was perhaps loo fniitful of opportuniti'a 
Even in the thorniest toil shoots appeared One of the most 
apt stories relates to Lawrences mceiings with Marshal 
Toch, who IS said to have remarVed— I suppose now that 
(here will soon be war in Syna between my country and the 
Arabs? Will you be leading iheir armies’ ‘Not unless you 
promise to lead the French armies in person Then I should 
enjoy It’ Whereupon Foch, wagging his finger at Lawrence, 
It lupposcd to hive answered— My young friend, if you 
think that I m going to sacrifice the reputation that 1 ve 
liUilc up on the Western IVent by fighttng you on jouf 
ground, you arc very much mistaken 

Unfortunately, the version that I have heard from 
Lnwrenee is more pilin tn its truth, and lacks the under- 
tones of rruih that nuke the other version so apt Toch 
said to him in a jocular way, When I haac the pacification 
of Syria, I B send Weygmd To which Lawrence retorted 
‘We II be all right then — 50 long as j cu don t come your- 
self This subtle touch of flattery reminds one of the classi- 
cal story of (he neclifig between the two Great Captains 
of the I’unie Wars, when Hannibal, asked by Scipio whom 
he deemed the greatest of all comrrariders, put Alexander 
first, [’yrrhus second, and biinself third, arid when asked 
‘What if you hid defeated me’ replied ‘'Fhcn I should 
have put myself first 

In makiBg his analogous retort to Foch, Lawrence’s 
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courtesy or his chssicil sense suppressed his real impression 
For he had doubted the depth of Foch's military knotrledgc 
ever since he had discovered, in his own far reaching studies 
before the war, that much of the tcxlhonk that had made 
Foch's repiifation as a mihtar} thinker was an unacknow- 
ledged 'crib’ from a German imtcr And personal contact 
with Foch had completed his disillusionment — ‘In 1919 
he was onl> a frantic pair of moustaches’ Another com- 
ment which T E made when, a few jears ago he heard I 
was engaged on a stud) of Foch s career, is too good to be 
omitted — ‘He was rather a drab creature, surely, with more 
teeth than brains It was irony that made him the successful 
general of the last phase 

Among the highest military kaders Lawrence’s admira- 
tion was reserved for Alicnby, a tnbiite to character even 
more than to ability — He was $0 large hearted srd clean- 
judging a chief that all we varied devils wgrked hard for 
him, TvnthuuC hardly leisure to see what a rotten gang we 
were (or the other fellows were) For actual tactics he 
depended for success on his stair Guy Dawnay, first 
Bartholomew Usd)’ 

lliese like their chief had shown a capacity to profit by 
an experience of war such as no soldier in the standardized 
slaughter of the Western Front had enjoyed, there were 
sev eral soldiers m Palestine who earned Latirence’s respect 
h} developing a pre nineteefub<eiitur7 quality of nulitaiy 
art expressed in modern terms Contrarj 10 the popular 
picture, he has no scorn of the professional soldier as such, 
he rccocniics the value of a professional technique in regu 
lar warfare, although he sees that a commander should also 
be versed in the higher sphere of war His contempt is 
reserved for the regular who professes a knowledge he does 
not possess — and does not apply himself to acquire it This 
outicxik gives point to another Story, a true storj-, about 
Lawrence at the Peace Conference A certain general who 
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later rominandci] on the Rhine, and of whom it is fair to 
say that his barlt; JS worse than bis Lite, was rctilcd by 
I^wrencc’s assured manner m expressing his vievs, and 
burst out with the foolish rebuke 'you're not a professioml 
soldier’. Lawrence piercingly retorted —‘No, I’m not, 
but if you hid a division and I had a division 1 know which 
of US would be taken prisoner!’ 

The point is enhanced by the opinion that Allenby 
expressed when asked bj Robert Graves if he thought 
Lawrence would have made a good genera! of regular 
forces — ‘A very bad general, but a good cotmTunder-in- 
chicf, yes There is no shosr chat I srould bcliese him 
incapable of running if he wanted to, but he would have to 
be given a free hand' 

In Palestine Lawrence lud been allowed a free hand by 
Allenb}, m Pans he had to mteh others undoing hi* 
achievement To make it worse the right and left iiands of 
Uritiifi policy vere pulling against each ether, These 
internal divergences produced ironieil effect* The foreign 
Office Sincerely desired a sertlemem that should fulfil our 
undertakings to both Arabs and french, and slil! cherished 
hopes of satisfying both pirnrs Hut Mesopotamn, the 
inevitable barg itn-couiiter, lay under the hand of (he Indian 
Gevemment, and Foreign Office attempts to prompt the 
setting up ofin Arab admmistratton in Mesopotamia met 
with little welcome and less response Such indirect and 
long-rangeprcssurcwaseasytorcsKtfay themaij on thespot, 
especially whcnhewiasucbadctctminedpcrsonililj asArnotJ 
Wilson. Yet he did not perhaps realixe that, whaiever the 
practical advantages of hts policy on thespot, they could only 
be secured at the wider expense of Cnglan J’s honour. 

With the mill stone of Mcsopoiamia round its neck, 
Fritjsh statesmanship was hopelessly handicapped in trving 
to obtain a modification of the pronsions of the Sj kesd’icot 
treaty. The French insisted on Uicir full pound of flesh 
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ncii only becaiose cf thcif huimer far ntrw colonies tut 
because they feared the repercussion on their old colonics 
in Afnca if they conceded Syrian independence The 
sales iprcrc freighted mth dishonoured bonds ichen Feisal 
made his appeal to the Council of Ten, and he obtained no 
satisfecfjon beyond earning off the honourt of debate For 
when Pichon, the French Foreign Minister, discoursed on 
the Crusading pedigree of France's claim to Syria, Feisal 
pneked his eloquence with the quiet retort — ‘Pardon me, 
Morsieur Pichon, but xch'ch of us won the Crusades'* 
It was on this occasion that lamrence, present offiaally as 
Feisal’s interpreter, performed a l»ur lit ftret by addressing 
the meeting in English, French, and Arabic bv turns 

As the French stood fast, the British pate way. The 
urgener of greater issues afforded a consenient excuse for 
purposeful procrastinanon oter the Middle East, whilst 
the new dence of ‘roandates’, which the more crnical Arabs 
spelt ‘protectorates', sened to put a polish on the purpose. 

Thus abandoned to his own devices, Feisal postponed the 
end by corning to an arrangement with the French, cr at 
least with Clcmenccau — contrary to popular belief in 
England the ‘Tiger’ was less rapacious than many of his 
jackals In achiesmg this prorisional agreement Frisal 
was momentarily helped by the difficulties of the French in 
Syria They had become engaged in a \ eiled war with the 
undemobiliacd Turks, who were trying to repeat their 
Balkan war tnck of stealing back during the Armistice the 
temtoiy they had lost in war. And whTle the French were 
thus entangled on the Cilidan border their position in Syna 
was becoming more and more uneasy. Even Picot was 
brought to teaLxe the unpalatable fact, cons eyed in a signifi- 
cant telegram to Pans, that ‘the absence of Frisal is enanir- 
agiug the caUcinists’. 'fhis confession reinforced the 
arguments which Lawrence had already pul to Clemcnceau, 
and produced the turn about by which Clemcnceau, after 
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h»ving first repudiated Feisal, now ofTcred to recognize the 
independence of Sjtin on condition that Feisal supported 
the interests of Frince 

Convinced that Hrinsh support vns no more than a reed, 
Fcjsal was constrained to accept this offer, much to the 
disgust of h«s father who, when he heard the news, regarded 
him as hiving bartered his soul for a mess of pottage 

It was partly in revulsion from this bargain with the 
infidel that Hussein Conk the fateful, and eventually fatal, 
step of procUiftimg himself Commander of the Faithful, an 
act which immediately hardened the Itnatn and the Idnssi 
agsmst him, and ciuscd an explosion of wrath among the 
fanatical Wahabis which Ibn Saud skilfully directed to 
Hussetni ultimate overthrow Towards the end of May 
there was a forcustc of this disaster when Abdulla, reluc 
tantiy urged forward by hi* pride blinded pifenc across the 
borders of Ncjd, wn taken I7 surprise at Tiiraliih during 
the night Out of a Shenfiao foree of some 4,000 men, 
only a handful escaped with Abdulla The rcmaiAder were 
mssaered with a ferocity which at least testified to the 
superior savagery of the Wahabis, and won them the 
respect which so many Cngiishnicn nrc always read) to pay 
the 'noble lavage' Henceforth Hussein’s tenure of Mecca 
was but a precarious survival, kept in existence only by 
Kn tain’s dubious protection of on ally who was re 'orger an 
asset, and h) Ibn Saud’s shrewd restraint When the 
fnoment was npe and the stem bad withered, he would reach 
cut for the apple 

There is a dignity which commands respect, if it leaves 3 
sting, m the address ss hich I fussem delivered to the Iledoum 
sheikhs at Mecca at the end of the )e7ir~‘l have come to 
remark a great change round of the Allies, and especiallj of 
France in favour of Turkej Asia Minor, compmifir» 
Armenu, will remain Turkish, Sjna is given to France n 
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spife of oiir protests our possession of Damascus is stixmelT 
disputed *I listened to the faithless Erclish, I let mvselt 
be tempted and won eser bj them I ha\c cortnbuted to 
preserve ihar Moslem emp’re Thanks to us, the route to 
India has remained open dunn^ the war Etjs’pc, avhidi was 
watchine our lead, restrained its aspirations and remaired 
quiet Thanks to ns, the region of Damascus abandoned th* 
cause of the Turks Alas* I ha\c always beliesed that 1 
was working for the grandeur and unitr of Islam Things 
has e turned out differenth Let us resiEtn ourseh es and ro' 
lose confidence m the most htch God Let us unite our 
tfrorts and continue to work in common for the peace and 
security of the Hejaz 

That hope was surtuaBy enmemshed when the Bntt«h 
discontinued the subsidies that h'’d restrained Ibn Sa'ud 
frominterference \S hateierhis<rrorsofjudzTeBt,Hussen 
had set an ciample of hoicsrv which shines out in contras' 
With his Br%aronment. Perhaps the serdict of histcy ruy 
be that he was too honest to be a successful statesman 

Although Feisa! had made his compact with the French 
from a sense of practical statesmanship that his father 
lacked, he seems to ha\e had no illusions, when he returned 
to Syna in May, of the slenderness of his prospects or the 
«rength of the desire which the French pnnly chenshed 
He told their represcntaUies fnmklr, *I will accept your 
aid, but I will never accept enslavement’ 

i^cr a vear s uneasy grace his forebodings were fulfill'd 
In September, 1919, on a fresh vi'it to London, he was 
notified that the Gosernment had arranged with the 
brench to withdraw the BnU'h troops from Syna in Nov 
ember He was advised to come to terms direct with the 
brench — a coursehe had already anticipated Nevertheless, 
he now ^lued better than ever the frailty of that arrange 
meet and made one more desperate appeal to the Kntish 
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not to abandon him It made an iinpre!«ian Imf prodticcci 
no satisfaction Mesopotamia tsas net only a barrier across 
the British path but a beam in the eje of Lord Cunon 
whose impcrialiim had long been irked bj the policy which 
hia own subordinates m the Toreigr Office, as well as 
Lawrence, were advocating for Mesopotamia 

Thus when Ijwrenre, in a renened effort on rciiil’s 
behalf, suppested that the Ofitish Government should 
disclose their intentions regarding Mesopotamia, Curaon 
objected, and diverted 11101111011 by pointing out a mote in 
Feisal’s eye — the surrepimous visit paid by certain Sherifiin 
officers from Damascus to the tribes in Mesopotamia The 
rniliUry wthonties there suspected them ef attempting to 
foment anti lintish feeling Whaiever (he truth m this 
charge, which Nun Said warmly denied when fjucstioned, 
there was palpable truth m the Shenfian officers’ counter- 
complaint that theattitudeof (he British officers m Mesopo- 
timia was utterly dilTetent from that of those they had 
known on the road to Damascus — the difference between 
distrustful rulers and friendly advisers 

Affairs drifted on to thcir sombre conclusion The 
qucscion of Mcsopotimti's future goiernment was referred 
fp she Intcr-dcpartmcutal Conference in November which 
agreed that something must be done to meet Amb aspira- 
tions and that Sir Percy Cox was the right man to lake 
over the reins from the esisting military admimstrition 
Hut the War Office considered that this muse eontinue until 
the question of a mandate was settled andpcicc with Turkey 
ratified The inter, one may cemark, tookfotiryearsand nine 
months to conclude —nine months longer than the war had 
lasted Sir I’crcv Cox, for hsi part, was mturaliy imwiliingto 
assume charge until he had a freehand More delays ensued. 

In March, 19I0, the Allied dovecots were fliitteied by 
the news that an Arab Congress, meeting at Damascus, 
had proclaimed Fosal as King of Syria and AlduUi as 
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Ivirig of Iraq This mo%e seems to ha'e been inspired bv a 
too flattering attempt to imitate the success of d Annunzto s 
coup at Flume But the Arabs were soon taucht that they 
were in another categor) fitmi that of the Great Powers 
Curzon promptly responded to the French request for 
concerted action, and a message was sent sharpi) repudiating 
the decisions of the Congress, and insiting Fcisa! to attend 
the Franco-British discussions diac were to settle the issue 
The sop had an unpalatable flavour 

The San Remo Conference in April sersed as the occasion 
for what a cynic might term The Inter Allied pnze 
distnbution The mandate for Ssna was awarded to the 
French , those for Palcstme and Mesopotamia to the Bntish 
The French formally relinquished their claim to Mosul 
There was an essential difTcrencc between the recipients 
in that the British Got emment was now monne, if all too 
slowly, towards ginng the Mesopotamian Arabs a real 
share m the gosernment of Iraq while the new French 
Goa emment, replacing Clemenceaus, was mo«ng swiftly 
tontirds oustini; the SjTian Arabs from control of Damaecus 
In Iraq the Entish paid the penalty of delay when »Hy 
m Jul) the tribes on the Euphrates rose in molt The wide 
spread outbreaks were not suppressed until late in the rear, 
and they required the dfspaidi of large reinforcements from 
Lndia In that and the fcllovnng sear the British nulitaiT 
expenditure in Iraq amounted to sixty million pounds 
There is an interesting reflection in the fact that it cost us 
roughly SIX limes as much to hold down the Arabs in Iraq 
dunng these two years as it had cost us to sustain the 
Arab Reiolt against Turkey during a siinilar period 

In Syria, Fcisal paid the penalty of French haste, when 
the possessors of the newly awarded mandate seized the 
Grst chance of repudiating the agreement that Clcmenceau 
had made, and of installing themsehes m Damascus Even 
by the admission of the French High Commissioner s staff, 
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Feisal had striven to moderate the bellicosity of the Arab 
extremists Yet he was made the target of the ultimatum 
which thePrerifh dispatched on Jul} 14th, at the appearance 
of armed resistance It was in vain that he dispatched 
a message accepting the demands of the ultimatum — 
another fact confirmerl by French ewdcfice The French 
forces had been set m motion bj Gouraud, whose soldierly 
simplicity made him an easy lever for political schemers to 
handle Once released they could not be retarded — history 
was given one more example of the familiar pica of military 
necessity Gourauds troops oontmiied their advance, 
occupying Damascus on the ayth and Fcisa! losthu throne 
He took refuge in Palestine ami thence made his way eventu 
ally to England on one more fruitless attempt to seek 
British intervention on hts behall But the French soon hid 
cause to regret his overthrow, for they involved themselves 
iti troubles far more costly and prolonged than the lirittsh 
experienced m Iraq 

The expulsion of Feisal was the final draught of Law- 
rence a cup of bitterness, although long anticipation had in a 
sense diluted'! Thaianticjpntion.blendcdwithhisconsnous- 
ncss of personal dislionescy inthcpa&bvvasihemotivethathad 
led him, when he saw the King affer his return from the war, 
to ask thnt he might be relieved of his British decotations All 
hts own achievements, indeed, had but wo^cn a crown of 
thorns chat row pressed harder than eve' upon his brow 

The fervour with which he fought the Arabs battle in 
the Peace Conference was in effort to relieve that pressure 
So was the writing of the Snen PilJar) e/ tl'nJem, the 
narritivc of his ph>sical and mental experiences during the 
Arab Revolt Thereby he eeems to have hoped to discharge 
from his mind the gases of his thought, while at the same 
time raising a memorial to a cause that seemed lost But the 
relief from the discharge came later, and ;n their passage 
the gases caused a dangerous overheating 
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THE ‘SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM’ 

Hoc/rth had insisted that it was Lawrence's dLty to 
history to compile a worthy memorul of the Arab Re^olf 
Lawrence )iddcd reluctanth . but, hawng once accepted the 
charge, he earned it through with the same ternfic dnnag 
force he had generated in the campaign 

Rare^j has a greal piece of litcrtiure been pTodMCtd 
under stress of so man) distractions It suFered also two 
narrow escapes from complete interniption The first was 
at Rome, in an aeroplane disaster, the second at Reading, 
when merel) changing trams One came at the outset, the 
other when the end seemed m sight 

He had barely sketched the outline when he found the 
reed of referring to his dimes and other papers, nil ofwhKh 
had been left with his kit m Cairo As by this time, the 
spring of 1919, Feisal's case had been heard and laid aside, 
Lawience felt that he might take the opportunity of collect* 
ing his belongings from Cairo General Groses, the British 
air delegate, oFered him apassage in a squadron of Handley- 
Pages which was about to blare the trail for future airways 
of Empire by fly ingorrt to the Middle East Unforiurately 
the giant machines were 111 bad condition, suffering from 
hard usage and unskilled attention In consequence they 
left a blaring trail — of casualties Lawrence wrote the 
introduction to the PiUan while firing down the 

RhOne valley, but had progressed no further when the 
ady*ance machine in which he was travelling crashed at 
Rome, killing both pilots Lawrence was more lucky than 
they were in havnng a seat behind the engines, and he 
hid finnly declined mvttitKMys to wt m fwml wAh them, 
through this prudence he escaped with three nbs and hts 
collarbune broken One of his nbs pierced a lung, which 
S9B 
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hai ever since been baWe to hurt himarier hcavj exertion 
It was by no means hts only narrow escape {rom death in 
(he sir — he his toid me that he was altogether in sc^en 
'write-oiT' crashes in two thousand hours fljing Thu vus 
his Sixth, the seventh «a$ in Palestine in f^ii 

After t«oor three dajs la an Italian hospital he rang up 
his Viirtinlc eomrade Francis Rodd, who was then ar Rome 
where his fadier, Sir RetitieR Rudd, was British Ambisador 
Prancis Rodd prompt))' arranped tor Lawrence to be moved 
to the embassy, but aftet a few days m these comfortable 
surroundings he insism) on cont/noing the flight to Lgypt 
With the remainder of the squadron He was still encased 
in platler wlien he left Rome but i)ie man)* further delajs 
that the squadron suffered before it « last reached Egypt 
gave htm artiple time fo recuperaie 

MidsumnciwispistwhenhctctumedtoPans SconaHcr 
h»9 erftval he transferred his wMdence to the headquarters 
ef the Arab delegation tn a villa aesr die Rms de Boulogne 
nrd here settled down (o his tasl He has told me that he 
wrote in great bursts that lasted as Joogas twenty four hours, 
with only a single btcaK for food Dunng these sittings he 
averaged from a thousand to fifteen hundred words an hour, 
and m thelongcst wrote over thirty thousand^ords Between 
the bursts there were long intervals, cmplojcd in revision 
Tor his writing wm a composite process, of three phases 
During the bursts he drafted hn narrative from mcraory, 
■writing only on one side of each sheet of paper — he sued a 
large loose leaf ledger of unniled sheets Then he referred 
to his diaries and notes, and rcurotc his narrative on the 
opposite pages with the a'd of this historical check I-is(ly, 
he undertook a hterary revision and 'planed it off into one 
smooth run' The process tooh almost zi many days ai the 
Original draft had taken hours 

^ct the booh, often books , was almost finished when he 
left I’atis at the end cf the smTuner He had been demobil* 
ee J9S 
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jtfd in Jtdj*! ^ already attending thi Peaca 

Conferences in a cimI apacitr, it made no dinercnce save 
by ^elle^^nc him of ibc fetters oF unifoTn — -which he had 
aiwavs worn lijhtlx. In No»einber he was elected to a 
'even years research fellowship at All Souls CollesC) Oxfc'd, 
for the purpc'e of xmtine somethinq on the history of the 
I^liddle East. This feUotrship teas intended as a means cf 
enahlirg hirn to complete his book. He did not, hoirever, 
CO into residence but continued to wo'k at it in Barton 
Street, Westminster, where his trendSir HerbertBAerhad 
allowed him a room on uhe toT> storv of his o'^ce. 

Then, iu«t before the end ol the vear, he took the bulk cf 
the manuscnpi with bin on a tnp to Orfo'd, car-rinj it 
with other beloncings in a bag of the kind that bank o* 
gorertuiienl tnes'cnccrs «se Hanng to charge trains at 
Reading, he went to the refreshment rccni, put the hsz 
under the table— and forgot it when be went to catch his 
train As «ooa as he reached Oxfo*d he telephoned baA to 
Reading, but the bag had disappeared No trace of it his 
eaer been found — T.E. hopes note it neter tnl! bs- 

Et en at the erne of the loss bis first reactica was one of 
relief and he joycu«!y told Hotta-ih, 'I'se lo«t the damned 
thing .But Hotrarth who, together -wjtii ^Icinertzhasca and 
Alan Datrnay, hid read the manuscnpi in who’e o" part, 
was greatly upset at the news and \xhe~iently ins''Sed thit 
Ijwreace must «ctt]e dottn to vmte it afresh. 

The demand impered an ordeal from which but writer 
might hate shnmk— the fear of such a loss is the p'bob'a of 
many authors — but Lawrence overcame his repugnance 
and reentered the lost ground rapidly with the aid'of his 
photographic laemory, assisted by* his outline diaries 
Sitting in his amc la Westminster he wc'ked in prolonged 
bursts as at the ongina) diafcng. By the 'pnng of 1 9Co~thc 
eight lost ‘books’ had been jg wr itten, the sumving two 
TCTised, and the book cumpijeced. 
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This stupendous effort was not inspired by the normsi 
ciuse of such histe-lhc desire for early publication 
TC’s primary purpose itt writing seems to be the «acua. 
tion of his own mind, rather than the ncunshmcnt of others 
— in his own time at least He has wulten three books, only 
one of which has been published Ikforc the war he wtoic a 
book based on his travels in ilie Near and Middle East, 
only to destroy the mantsenpt That book, incidentally, 
wis also christened the ftfljn a/ (I'isijm, a title 

drawn from the 9th chapter of the Took of Proverbs — 
'Wisdom hath builded her house she hath hewn out her 
seven pillars ’ The passage continues — 'She eritthvtpontlie 
hiphest places of the ai). Whoso is simple let him turn in 
hither . . . Forsake the foolish md live . If thou be 
wise, ihoii shnit be wise for ihyselJ ' 

The pre-war beek was deter/ptivc, ^ilh an uncMjing 
moral, from the post-war book a philosophy emerged The 
firIC dealt with the life of seten Cities, the Second %ras a 
sepulchre to hold the ashes of a life ibat was past, but from 
which wisdom had passed on 

(t seems to have been a combination of this memorial 
sense with his artistic sense that led T E eventually to 
produce (he book, Hut there was a long inteival between 
the second rewriting and production Still dissatisfied 
with the style he not only pruned and polished the manu- 
script bui continued a study of h(e«ry technique that was 
characteristic of his thoroughness He lought to obtain 
from his numerous lifwarj iriends, who included some of 
the greatest misters of English prose, an caplanation of 
their principles and method of composmon He admits 
(hat the result was somewhat barren ard that although he 
found a common 'astuude', there was small evidence of a 
conscious technique, save ailiOAg amateurs Thus the 
technique which he himself deselopcd was cvoliai mainly 
from Jus own iheonaing — it gradual!} became so much part 
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of himself that even his casual letters are artistic productions 
B/ the light of this self evolved theory he revised hiS 
draft during 1921 and 1922, while in the East and m 
London When the new draft was finished he burnt the 
□Id, with the aid of panffin and a blow lamp, in Cpping 
Forest — a tedious process, he confesses A few pages, 
the only relics that remain, were bound up in the new 
manuscript Of this he then had eight copies (five of which 
survive) printed verbatim at the Oxford Tunes Press He 
had them printed merely because it seemed as cheap as to 
have them typed ~ the total cost for some 330,000 words, 
two columns on a page, was about eighty pounds And to 
guard against any chance of extra copies being preserved, 
he sent sections to press in haymaking order* — intermixed 

The eigh t copies, hereckoned, would suffice for his friends who 

desired to read the complete record But the circle of friends 
who had this desire svss wider than he had reckoned, and their 
pressure putagreatcrstrainonbismtentionthanhecouldwsist, 
when combined with his innate love of beautiful printing — 
typography had for him no less an appeal than topography 
The decisive impulse came from Gertrude Bell who, 
having read the book, craved to possess a cop), and urged 
him to consider printing the book private!) for his friends 
He consented, not oiilv to oblige them but because such a 
course would enable him to give the same care to (he book’s 
production astoitswnting Thepnccwastobethirtyguineas 
a copy Thus the term 'fnends' became ervlarged to mclude 
the wealthy fnerdsofhisfnends And as subscriptions flowed 
in, his vision expanded He could produce a volume finer 
even than he had contemplated, and he arranged that a 
group of artists under Eric Kennington’s direction would 
illustrate it Thus the cost rose bj degrees to ninet) pounds 
a volume Rather more than a hundred were printed for 
subsc'ibers besides those, all imperfect m some small detail, 
intended for presentation to his fnends and wartime com- 
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radca, at a total cost of some thirteen thousand pounds 
I Iis own resources were quite inadequate to meet such an 
outlay, but friends backed the venture, the lead being taken 
b)' Robin liuKton, who had commanded the Camel Corps at 
Mudauwara and was now a (]»r^ft<ir n MartJij bank To 
cover the inevitable debt that the limited edition would now 
incur he arrsingcd with Ifuxton chat a public edition of 
reduced content should be printed 

All these developments and arranpenienls coisur’ied 
time, and I awrcncc reeded time for the further re writing 
he now undertook While he did not add mj fresh matcrnl, 
he made ertenstve textual changes. gtnJeJ by the stjlistic 
aim of achieving greater conciseness and a perfected shaping 
of the sentences J fc also cut out one or two stones The 
effect was to reduce the bonk Ivy fifty thousand words 
T hii hypercritical revision svas a lengthy process, all the 
more Fo because it had to be carried car m his Insure time 
as a private in the Royal fank Corps at llovingtor, 1513 44, 
and subsequently in the Royal Air lorce at Cranwcll It 
was here also that he prepued the jbriJped version, 
published tinder the title of f*/ HneJ/ m tie Desert \ he 
task was earned out m a couple ofeventrgs, with the aid of 
two fellow airmen, by the simple process of Cutting out the 
more intimate ptssjges of self revelation and experience, 
and linking the jagged cntls loosely togeihcr 

The Seven Pil/dts «/ ((''isJvm was eventually issued m 
1926 Some of the copies changed hands at cttnordimr} 
prices, one at least being crfPrrcd tar sale by a Looksellrr at 
I’jco Tie kevelj tn the Deter/, which appsared in 1927, 
rapidly ran through five icjuantmgs, but as soon as [jwrcrcc 
heard from his publishers that theoverdraft was ready to bs 
cleared, publicationofthernglishediiJonwasstoppcc! I ven 
so, the salts, swelled by those in America that hid still to 
be credited, brought in royalties that rot only recouped the 
debt Oft the Set ert Pt/’erj but left a k»'‘4,c bjbncc 
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To the regret of hts fnends, T E would not touch i 
pcnti) B> an arrangement he had made before publicauon 
the'c profits were disposed of bj- a misc One map add that 
in connection w^th the object his irrepressible sense of 
humour took, a part So it did also in bis ongina] demand 
that the French translation should bear an inscription 
sapinq that the profits would be dei oted to ‘the sretuns of 
Frendi cruelty in Syria* 

His reason for rcjecUncall personal profit and honoun 
sprang partly from his fastidious sense of honesty, and 
partly from an acute sense of policj The two tnotises seem 
so subtly blended that it is di/hcult to separate them He 
had pursued an ideal, he would soil its memory if he 
accepted any personal recompense He had also been the 
paymaster of a people, and he knew well that his bag* of 
gold had sened not merely as a maintenance but as a bnbe 
In such conditions the only way he could feel clean, in 
motise at least, was to cleanse hunself of e^e^y particle of 
personal ads'antage And by doing *0 he would greatly 
strengthen himself towards achieving his uoperaonal aim 

I remembet inn saying that having ‘posed as a sea-^yeea 
ircorruptiblc hemusl be consi<tent in maintaining the pose 
It was a pose for a purpose But although he would contend 
that It was ptirclj- practical, in the deeper sense, the explana 
tron does not seem to me lo go deep enough If he has 
earned his renunaauon of profit to what seems a fantastic 
extreme, it has been because of the keenness of his inward 
perception He could sec spots that others would miss, and 
to sabsij himself was far more difficiilc than to satisfy tic 
world That pereonal sense of honour, moreoi er, was allied 
to a care for his countiy’s booour 'fhe nearest approach 
to condemnation of others that I ha\ e ever found him make 
is when he speaks of Engishmen who were not above taking 
presents from the people they were scat to assist. T m 
fact, IS a 'Crusader’ — of pcculiarfy unhistorical punty* 
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His view of {he S^rev PilUrt ej fJ'tjJom as literature It 
afTecieci by this same habitofpIapnR to bogey, orcompefin;j 
only agairst a self-created standard Hence the prusc that 
others hive bestowed on its splendid prose, as well .15 on jfs 
descriptive ardanalytical power, bring little or no satjsfaciitn 
to him, lie was both amazed and amused, however, by the 
comment of H G, WdU that it was a great human doc\i- 
ment, without pretensions to be a worf«^ of art. T E remarks 
that it had ‘crornious pretensions' His own criticism is the 
opposite ~ that the book u not a human document like 
Xenophon’s Anahaui but an artificial straining after art. He 
also terms it 1 ‘depressing’ book, without any message 

For my pirt I would admit that it w depressing m a 
double sente It sets a standard of sustained elFccC, in 
paragraph after paragnph.that makes another writeracute!/ 
aware of his artistic delkicjicics It makes the objcuniiea of 
hutnan vnior mere tirpresungly obviouj than could the 
bittercstirdictment— T E ishaidonl/cnbimstlf. Thftclear* 
nrss of his light not only shows up the dust on the vjndow 
pane, but imkes thisscemtheirtcmovabkencmtattonefage, 
Thus to a convietion of futility it adds a sense of fJnnlity. 

The message is there, but it is too painful to contemplate, 
even for the author, In concluding it he closed his life as 
T. E. Lawrence The S<ven Pi/Urt «/ H'isJitn bears no 
author's name on the title page. The reason was 3 charac- 
teristic one— that it looked ■cletner' — hu name was 
printed on the original title page but he rejected it in proof. 
Nevertheless there is a symbolic significance in the omission 
of his name So also is there a symbolic fitness in the fact 
that the copies were initialled *T.ES.' not 'T.C.L.'. 

In that symbolism one may find a message of inspiration 
that 15 mnstng in the look. It rcnHitis as a graven pdbr, 
lut ihe wudom has continued life in his new life That fact 
refutes his implint conclusion that nothing is north nhile. 
He IS the message, not h» book. 



CHAPTER 111 


FULFILMENT 

/«f vuJciT II hi r nhtt iSi-Sl tf-tt ntj h Jtnttd art 

TilKhctntaredl l ^OVtiiBSWH II) 

T\ in has I^Mrence chosen to go in the ranl^s of the Air 
Force'* ‘Hotc can a iran of his gifts vrastc them m such 
humdrum work— -surd) he could find a better opening'* 
‘Why doesn’t he at least take a commission'* 'How can a 
man of his intellectuai interests endure the drabness and 
discomfort of barrack room life'* 

These are the questions that always spnng forth whenever 
and tihcreser his name is mentioned To answer with cer- 
tainty IS impossible, but in the course of discussion as well 
as through the evolution of one s own thought a perception 
of the probable explanation has come 

The most general idea — it has the wide currency of a 
legend — IS that Laurence condemned himself to senitude 
in the ranks as a kind of penance for his failure to secure 
the Arabs what he had promised them , that he sought by 
this degndanon to wipe out the stain on his honour, or, 
quixotically, to make a personal atonement for his country ’s 
breach of faith llis friends usually scout such a suggestion 
I do not, entirely 'ilicre may be a masochistic strain in hint, 
hablc to gain strength as he loses strength in penods of ab- 
normal strain But if so, I am convinced that it is only a 
minor part of the explanation, and that if it had any influence 
on his original act of enlistment, it has none on lus con- 
tinuance m the ranks of the Air Force 

I believe that his renunciatioii ts predominantly due, not 
to an idea of atonement, still less to a sense of failure, but to 
a sense of fulfilment, reinforced by a sense of futility 

His remarkably dev eloped sense of proporUon, and sense 
of humour — the second implies the first, but may go further 
— were, I conceive, blended dements in his decisioa For 
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ibe first, by givirg a c}«ar Tiev of real viluts tends to pro- 
duce an extreme disdain of uorWly values, and the second 
finds exercise in cotrccting them — by means the more 
subtle as the sense of humour is the mo'c profound One 
aspect of T.E 's sense of proportion is a lose of real power 
that, with KOUfishmenf, produced m reaction sucha passion- 
ate repudiatjoa of !}» pomps and vaniites of po«er as to 
become Itself almost avamtr 

There wasafurther element that ^ould not beOver looked m 
analjsingthesourccs of the step that has surprised the public. 
1 aw sure that T E himself did not overlook it when weighing 
his future in the scales of hts judgment. His self-perception 
■was too sensitively acute for mm not to be au arc that thcstrain 
he had undergone had over-stramed the delicate balaree of hi* 
mind. The finer the adjustment, the finer the margin. 

This coffipoiird evpSanatjon nay beceme cinrer if one 
britfiy sketches the course of ins career from tpto, subte- 
tjuent to the expulsion of Feisil from Damascus 

It nasnac until after he had finished ihe second re-nnting 
ofhis book in 1520 that Lawrence took full nd vantage of h'S 
fcllovrsinp and went trio residence at Ail Souls Then, ■un- 
fortunately, in his case the disadvantages became more 
apparent He has always been able to command good talk, 
but only in solitude could he work, ami this he could no 
longer command at Oxford The mysterious undergraduate 
■who shunned company in pre-war days had now the mag- 
neticattraction ofa legendary figure — for visitors to Oxford, 
even more than for members of the Umicrsiiy. He sajs 
that the only thing he succeeded m u ruing during h» 
months ih residence was Ihe introduction to the new edition 
of Doughty's Ambis Deitrtti 

Moreover, he could better afford ihe time that these 
visitors occupied than the money their entertainment cost 
him The slender stipend of a rcsearch-fdlonship — it h*» 
smcc been improved — might be a useful supplement for 1 
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young graduate of private means, but it inadequate for 
the unavoidable expenses that Lawrence had to meet Two 
hundred pounds a jear did not enable him to show hospi 
tality and keep a decent appearance For the first time since 
boj hood, lack of monej became a burden The debit margin 
was not large, but it made all the difference between ease 
and inconvenience He has several limes remarJed to me 
that the ideal, for a single man of his tastes, is to have an 
assured income of Xd®® * — ‘enough for a place in 

town and country’ But Oxford was neither, and even if the 
margin hid been covered I doubt whether he would have 
chosen to remain there It did not offer the variety of 
humanity or the simplicic} to suit his taste His idea of a 
town and a country residence was a secluded attic in a 
pleasantly active quarter of London, and a primitn e cottage 
in the rural depths of England Residence at Oiford e\ si* 
taxed his income without fulfilling his needs 

Relief came through a newopportunity of service to the old 
cause Materially it wastemporary, spiritually, it was lasting 
As the year 1920 drew to itsclose,events were vindicating 
Lawrence’s repeated warning of the dangers of phpng fast 
and loose with national aspirations m the Middle East A 
too inelastic adherence to our old Imperial policy and a ton 
supple interpretation of our assurances had involved us in 
widespread trouble At home the post war boom was 
followed by a slump that, in reaction, raised an outcry to 
cut our loss and ‘clear out’ of the new mandated territories 
At a meeting with Lloy d George, Lawrence discussed the 
mess and Curzon’s responsibility for it, suggesting that the 
onlv way to straighten it out was to relieve Curzon of 
responsibility As Lloyd George made it clear that he could 
not remove Curzon from the Fotci^ Office, the alterrati' e 
w-as to remove the Middle East from him This possibility, 
once planted in Lloyd Gcoi^'s fertiie mind, soon fructified 
The Colonial Office was a suitnblc department to take over 
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control, if provided i ith an adequate head — the min 
counted more than the Ministry 

Winstofi Churchill, then the oocupanc of t pojt war War 
Office, was offered the Colonial Office with an criension of 
Its rciponsjhiljtiea He consulted Lawrence on the ptoblcm 
of the Middle East La^ircnc^ while aoxious to see hirn 
accept the charge, frankly warned him that success would 
depend on a readiness to take risks — in particuiir to mal e 
an Arab King in Mesopotamia, aod evacuitc the Dntish 
troops, hantimg over its defence to the Air Torce, a less 
obtrusive and more cconomictypcofforagngarrison than an 
Army On such conditions Churchill might hopeftr success 
>-3 success, although Lawience did nut say i(, that trotildnOC 
only ease Britain s roubles and safeguard ihe fiirure, but 
enhance Churcliiil s prospecu of attaining the Exchequer, 
fhegoal of hi$ dreams A chance to wear his father s robes 
As histoty telates, Churchill accepted the olfice and 
attained both goals The old division of responsibility be 
tween the Foreign Office, India Office and ar Office was 
superseded fay a single control of Middle East affairs, 
centred in the new Middle East Department of the Colonial 
Office Here Oiurchill gathered round hirt a picked bind of 
assistants, drawn both from within the Civil Service and 
from outside Among them were two prommeni partici 
pants in Alicnby s campaign — Mcinertzhagen and "1 oung 
And Laurence was made Political Adwisw 

He accepted the post on the understanding that the war 
tune pledges made to the Arabs on Bntain s behalf would 
now be honoured as far as laj nithin Britain s power He 
also asked and was promised free access to the Secretary of 
State, with permission to give up his post when he mshcd 
When the question of salary uvas raised, he lUggCJW^ £>%ooq 
for a year, at winch Churchill remarked thilit was the most 
mmlffst thing he had ever been askcd,and made it ,^1,600 — 
Lawrence, however, did not spend ic on himself 
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The agreement was completely fulfilled, and unity of 
action attained Onl) onccnas thcrecvcnasurfacc breeze- 
tv hen Churchill’s cherished bust of Napoleon provoked T E 
to a laudation of Lenin’s supreme greatness that successfully 
drew his master The happiness of their personal relations, 
the keenness of intellect thatwas common to both, and Law- 
rence’s freedom from all personal ambition, helped to make 
their official relationship a partnership And m little more 
than a year, the partnership achieved ihcir public ambition 
Syria had been swallowed by the Frencli, but Trans- 
jordan remmed, and more important, Mesopotamia Even 
before the war, Lawrence hadconie to the conclusion that the 
ultimate focus of Arab nationality, and its future, lay in Meso- 
potamia, potentially ncher and greater than Syria He could 
thus more easily adjust his immediate aims to his long view 
The new Department come into existence in Febniarj, 
1 9a I, and in March, Churchill, Laurence and Young stent 
out to Cairo for a conference which was attended bj the 
principal political and imlitary ofBcers of the Middle East 
territories, as well as by prominent representatives of the 
War Office and Air Ministry The vital issues, however, 
were all arranged before the eonfcreiicc was staged Under 
Churchills masterly handling, the conference served to 
conlirm the decisions, and fill in details 

Feisal, thrown out of one kingdom by the French, was 
given another in Iraq by the Bntish His election by the 
people was as free as elections m England He arrived in Iraq 
in June, and was crowned in August, his own charm and Sir 
Percy Cox s tact smoothing the passage TheBritish Govern- 
ment gave formal recognition tu what they had privately 
decided ft had previously been settled that after Feisal’s 
enthronement, a treaty should be framed, by which Iraq’s 
sovereignty should be rcomcilcd with Britain’s mandate 
This treaty, duly negotiated, paved the way for Iraq to 
attain a state of independence friendly to the interests of 
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Brllain and fulfilling the conditions of Civili7ed government 
as stipulated by the League of Nations The vrisdom of Sir 
Percy Cox in placing himself from ihc outset in the position 
of an adviser instead of a controller, smoothed the wav for 
theory to become fact in the progressive transfer of ad 
ministration from British to Arab hands And Fcisal s 
honourable observance of the spmt of the onginal agree 
ment made possible the progressive reahxation of the bold 
conception If there have been losses in the process they arc 
outweighed by the solid fact that Bricain has been enabled to 
redeem herhonourandto givcasliinng proof that the idea un- 
clcrlymgamirdate could hefullilledboth in spine ind letter 

Lawrence’s honour was also redeemed ami bis sense of 
failure replaced by a sense of fulfilment He had gamed for 
the Arabs more than he had originally hoped — then he had 
scarcely expected that the British would part wiih Baghdad, 
still less Dsira He had gained the Arabs ihe chance to stand 
on their feet I to use their opportunity according to their lights 
and their talents He could do no more Only responsibility 
could develop asenacofrcsponsrhjliiy —to profound a psj cbo- 
Jogisthadnaneedtolctrnbjexpcncncethis elementary truth 

His jstisfaction was not due to an anticipation of early 
perfection Ilecxpcctedthatthcncw born Arab Stitcwould 
have to suffer Its growing pams Indeed, he hnc« so well 
the essential mdividuihsm of the Arab that he had no great 
confidence m the ulttmaie issue, although he saw possi 
bilities that encouraged him jn fon-varding them Twelve 
years' expenenee has at least gonftfurther to justify his hopes 
than the prophecies of early disaster in which others in- 
dulged But, above all, there was *a promise to be kept’ 
If thcic was a risk m fulfilling it, there would be more lasting 
evil for Britain in dishonouring her bond 

The creation of an Arab state in Iraq, sympathetically 
hnked with Britain, was his mam atm, hut not the only 
achievement It was an additional satisfaction that the same 
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habitually It let himout of public affairs and out of the 

life of 'Lawrerce'. 

Bv early 1952, st seeaicd to his clear sight that tie 
cntical stage ivas safely passed So, on completing a year of 
semce in February, he asked for his release Churchill 
protested strongly, and in grateful deference to his trishes, 
Latrrence aarecd to stay on until he could be spired, and 
in the mrantime, declined any further salary At list, in 
June, tired of waiting for the uord that tvould release bun, 
he announced his dchnite deatton to lei% e, telling ChurchJl 
— ‘There II be no more serious trouble for st least seven 
years’ The prophecy caused soomful laughter in sev cral 
quarters when reported, but tune justified it 

On leaving the Colonial Office, T E spent s few weeks m 
doing 'nothing at ail except (tumpLondon’ Then he took the 
step thithas amazed ctepubhemorethanhiswarsehieiement. 

For in Ausrust he enlisted in the tanks of ibe Royal A« 
Force And for this purpose he look the name of Ross — it 
was casually suggested bp an officer in the Air Ministry, 
who was in bis confidence It had the practical com enience of 
being late in alphabetical order, so that he did not have to 
hurry for pay parade! 

There is a palpable irony in the fact that, after such 
determination to free himself fcom gen eminent sennee, he 
should have promptly re-entered it But it may seem less 
strange if we remember that he had left a position of high 
responsibility to return ir a status of irresponsibility Low 
grade employment in cinl life may offer equal freedom from 
ruiuig other men’s fate, but not from matenal cares ?Cor 
does It offer the same inlercst that Lawrence found in Air 
Force work The monastic life may offer equal freedom 
from both matcnal cares and mental decisions, but it cir- 
cumscribes the freedom of the cntical spirit Allowing, 
however, for the difference between the modern and the 
medieval luind, it may be near the truth to say that T E. 
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went into the Air Force for the same rci'on that some of 
the TTiost thoughtful men of the MnliHe Agesavent into a 
monastery It ms not a sudden decision, hut hiui heen his 
intention since the last year of the War I Ic hid hcen dc- 
lij’cd in fiilfiJIing It lieciuse of the three jears dchy jn 
settling Anb affiirs Hick in 1919 he hail told Sir Geoffrey 
Saimond of his desire to join the Aw Joree, whcrcupwi 
SiimCind had Su^^cated that he should become hia lasiatint 
in Fgypt To this, TI had timctiy but empiuticiiiy 
replied^ ‘I mem to cnlwd 

}]is medieval forerunners t*ent info 4 wotiislery, not only 
in search of a refuge, but in support of a fiith J' 1 hsd 
the sitnc dinl motive m entering his modern moDastery In 
his belief, the utilitation of the air wa? ‘the one big thing 
left far o\ir gcncntion todo Dius everyone should either 
take to the air themselves or help it forward' 

At first glance, this attitiidc is not easy lo reconcile with 
hi» constint refuni toaccept any promdicn ‘Why cioesn'l 
he tahea commission? —isafrctjuenttjuestion Theanswer 
he once gave me was that ne did not mind obeying fooluh 
orders, but that he Ind an objection to handing them on to 
other men, as he would have to do if he took my commis- 
sioned or non commissioned rank The rcirnrh despite its 
flippant ring hnil a scrioiw In svsr such orders often 

resviit m the useless sacrifice of men s lives In peace, they 
often contrjbutc to the stcnliMUon of men’s reason And 
they inevitably rathe the ma" who traiitniitJ the order an 
accomplice in the crime, bos'cver unwilling rortunaiely, 
few of the transmiltcrs have she sensitiveness of perception 
to feel ilieir responstlulily Hut T C has Tims for liim 
there arc only two auit'ible posts — the fopmcnt cr the 
bottom most Of the two, he prefers llie latter, because of 
hn strong dislike of ijiterferiHR with other men’s freedom 
There is, however, a third positmh — that of counsellor un- 
wtvi.wdsViis, I tViVpV.,iwlwtronvitig teadincssio fill, now 
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thsl he has Tecosercd from the exhausting strain from svhich 
he was sufFcnng at the time of his enlistment But how far 
he IS used in this capacity depends on those who hold power, 
for he will never force his advice on them 

I think, there la no doubt that he welcomes, and enjoys, 
the opportunity of influencing the course of events, of 
deciding policy and directing action without the appearance 
His dislike of the pomp of power is due not onlj to its waste 
of time, but to its h)pocns> lie has a honor of the con 
scious sham that outward aothontj entails on all its holders 
who are sufficiently intelligent to realize their hollow insin 
ccrity He perceives how much of the time of the rulers of 
mankind is consumed m social and ceremonial exercises, 
time which might be spent in gaining the knowledge on 
which to take their fateful decisions Also the subtle poison 
that such exercises spread through their sy stems Ceremony 
may be a necessity in dealing with the ignorant and super 
stitioiis masses, but it i$ a moral cancer in the man who 
performs it The rites of civilized luihonty differ only in 
degree from the witch doctor $ incantations 

Lawrence had the chance of filling one of the most inv 
portant posts in the Batish Empire He did not refuse out 
right, but proposed a condition that made his appointment 
offieullj impossible — a freedom from living in form*! state 
He would have left his official residence empty and, taking 
a quiet room somewhere, would have run to and fro on his 
motor cycle, crcuJaftng among the people as much as 
possible In his opinion the value of pomp is greatly over 
rated in our impena! system— Haroun al Uaschid is a 
better guide than Curzon 

Ills original spell of service in the Royal Air Force was 
spent at the Uxbridge depot For months he hid his 
identity successfully —if he bad to use his wits and his wit to 
throw questioners off ihe scent without actually violating 
the truth Thus at the first inspection by tlie Commanding 
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OfHcer he was asked whjt he had t«n doing before cnKst- 
merit; he replied thst he had been working in an archifcct’s 
oRicc. He hsd, at Barton Street Then came the more 
awkward question as to why he had joined the Air Force; 
to this he replied — *! think I must have had a mental 
breakdown, sir'. This was not so adroit, for he hid some 
difficulty In persuading an offended superior that he was 
not implying that enhstmenl in the Air I’orCe « as an act of 
insiniiy. But as an exphnatton, it contained a profound 
truth, although not the whole truth 

In accounting for his ptoficien^ with a nRe K'*, sense of 
humour came to his aul, when he stated that he hid done 
some b»g-gaire shooting Turluh officers of high rank, 
such as Jemal Pasha's Staff, might reasonably be so 
described. The educational test was another fence, and here 
he took the instruexor into hrs confidence— up to a point. 
T.E. was not the first man of University eduenrion to be 
driven by circutrstinces to enlist later 
To this Education Officer's consiJcntior, TE owed 
tome of hi9 more pleasant hours ot Uabudge 

li was not a pleasant phcc at the time The note thil 
was sounded at the top, echoing downwards, did not (end 
to produce a good state of morale, as he enphisitcd at the 
time in a diary which he maintained Uuouglvout the exper- 
ience. ThesenotcswcreaJded to htw, at Cransvclt, where the 
atmosphere W.1S happy, but they remained notes without any 
attempt at formal composition- Incnlcntall},in reproducing 
barrack-room conversations they ‘out-joyce’ James Jojee. 

Mr. Jonathan Cape years later learnt of the existence of 
this manuscript dury, which T E prefers to the Sfven 
Fi/fars oj Si'tsden as writing, and suggesfed that it might 
fulfil a clause in tits contrTCC for Rev»it ft Des/rt, giving 
the firm an option on the nett book. The author agreed 
immediately and siibmilted the notes for approval, with a 
statemcfit that his terms lor them were a million pounds 
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down in ad\-ancc, and a 75 per cent rojaltjr Mr Cape was 
not able to ruse the million before Ins option expired 
Despite the dilTicuIt conditions at Uxbndgc in those dap, 
T E succeeded m keeping free of trouble and earned a 
good character bj his unhesitating submission to discipline, 
as well as b) his readiness to doanr job, however distasteful, 
for which he was detailed But this dtd not sase him, when, 
after half a years senice, an ofneer who had known him 
during the n-ar sold the news to the press The price pud 
for this inforTnation is said to have been thirty pounds— the 
figure looks almost too apt for it to be true 

But the effect was serious For the subsequent publicity 
caused disquiet as well as distaste sn the Air Ministry, so 
strongl) assailed in its ficht for existence as to be appre* 
hciisive of anything that roitht give nse to criticism Thus 
TE was turned out of the Air Force in February, ipsj, 
despite hts strenuous protests Thev micht have availed if 
the decision hid been left with the Chief of the Air Stiff, Sir 
Hugh Trenchird, who l>ecame a second Allenby in his 
relationship to T E With him T E discussed the situation 
and received the hint, which he regarded as a promise, that 
his leadinission to the Air Force might be arranged if he 
obtained a good character after scmcc in the Army 

Through fnends m the W ar Ofiace the way was smoothed 
for T E 's enlistment in the Tank Corps He now assumed 
the name of Shaw Contmry to rumour, the choice was not 
due fn hi* fnendship and admiration for Bernard Shaw, he 
took It at random from the Army List Index while waiting 
in a room at the War OGice It had the same convenience 
For pay parade as ‘Ross’ 

In March hejoined the Tank Corps Depot at Bov ington 
Camp jn Dorset After cmnpleting his recruit training and 
passing ofi" the sijuaiF' he was empIo}cd in the quartcr- 
masier’s stores, where his work vras maiidj to mark and fit 
clothing It was, on the whol^ ‘a cushj job’ and had the 
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idvantajc of giving him ihc pnvaqr cf j;, xihich 

he could work at night on the Jjnal rsvision of the Snfn 
Pillars He fulfilled his allotted tasks so punciuallj' and 
effacingly that he was rarely Uoubicd by the irjrmidons of 
authority, although on one occaston he was punished b) 
three days ‘confinement to barracls for leaving his overalls 
on hi$ bed Or another occasion he punshej a pompous 
corporal for unjust treatmcnr of another man by throwing 
ihc corporal s suitcase in (he dustbin Inst escaped the 
consequence of this act of insubordination 

The Tank Corps was in several ways a disippo'nrmeiiC lo 
him Wth certain eiccptions, the senior ofBcers and 
NCOS whoiTj he found at the dq)Of seemed to him too 
milttiiry minded and too little meclvmicall) mmded to be 
suitable fot training a technical corps Buicoa deiners were 
the most advanced form of mechanical Coo! that they could 
understand, and he earned a«ay from hi* two 3 ears* e* 
perierce a profound impressioa of ihe waste of time anti 
intelligence It is only fair to add that there has been a 
marked change for the better since then, in the Tank Corps 
If the conditions dunng his service were depressing to his 
real military sense, he found compensstions elsewhere 
Some of his most restful hours were spent in fhomas 
Hardy s Dortet Home He also created a home of hts own 
there, a cottage in which he intends to settle down when 
his service m the Air Porcc is finished It lies in an oasis 
of rhodedendrOBS on tlw bleak moorland that no reader of 
The RMrn c} the N/iHvr cin forget 

His one eatxavagance 1$ motor cj ding, ard here he Has 
always had lusoinous tastes ~ because of his lore of speed, 
not of comfort The man who ndes or dnves at thirtj miles 
in hour moves too fast to apprcciatft details, 3 et too s’ow to 
gam a sense of the w hole as one does at swt) Travel faster 
itill, at eighty or mnety, and instead of iravcDing uphill and 
down dale, one has a setsse of moulding the hills and dales 
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To TE this sensation of supreme speed is entirclf ei 
hilarating, because it seems to free the spirit from the bond- 
age ofhuman veaknes-s, andalsc^ I think, because it suggests 
the power to otercome impediments that nature and human 
nature place in the waj of all achic\cment 

Such speed as T E desires — an ability to do ninety to 
a hundred miles an hour on any open stretch — costs money 
to secure He has diminished the expense by fatour of 
George Broughj the manufacturer of the Brough Superior 
motor-cjcle Almost every year he has thus obtained the 
use of a new demonstration model at small cost to himself, 
sate for petrol and oil — which is a considerable item Fo* 
both the horse power and T E s mileage arc high He 
averages from four to six hundred miles a week, if duty 
prments him from going out one week he usually makes it 
up at the new oppominitj, for the joy of motoring becomes 
keener with abstinence, although it ne\er palls 

‘To explain the lure of speed jou would hate to explain 
human namre. but it is easier understood than eiplaired 
All men in all ages have beggared themselves for fast horses 
or cameU or ships or cars or hkes oraeroplancs all men have 
strained themseKes dry to run or walk or swim faster Speed 
IS thesccond oldest artma] cravuig in our iiature,and our gen- 
eration IS foTtunute ur being nb\e lo indulge it more cheaply 
and generally ihanour ancestors Every natural man cultivates 
the speed that appeals to him 1 have a motor bikcincome ' 
But he scoff’s at those of his friends who indulge theu love 
of speed at the wheel of a car, an unrespocsii e and insensate 
vehicle compared with a motor-cycle, to which, in his 
opinion, only a motor brat is superior He admits, howev er, 
the advantages of a car m wet weather as one grows older, 
and says that if nch enough he would go tounng with both, 
exchanging to the car when it rained and leaving the 
chauffeur to bring on the motor qrcle 

Air Force umform, with its puttees for the calves and 
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Msily unhoolvcd high collar, seems to htm in iJcil kit for 
motor-C) cling under normal condiisons, and for this rejson 
he often travels in umfonn rather thin in phm clothes 
This practice sometimes produces embirnssmeots ) 
hive heard from scicrii quarters a delightful slor^ thu 
when, some jears igo, lasil was stajini: it a house m 
London, T E called on him, onij to he refused idmitcnnce 
and then pushed do«n the steps b} the biiiler, ighist at 
this mere 'TorTun)V impertinc/ice, whereupon rcisil, 
heiring the commoticui, came ont and gaae the butler a 
second, and worse shod, by emfaracinc the disreputable 
intruder. When t asked T 1 about this episode reecntlj, 
he said that he had no recollection of te, liut admitted chtc 
he ]>acl frcquentl) been kept waiting on a friend s doorstep 
with the door shut in his face while an iirbeheving sen ant 
made inquiries within fhe ‘Air luree blue' uniform also 
lends jtsclf to a dilTerent form of misiinderstanclmg 1 
reiremlier that whea T E came round the north coast of 
Cormnl! afew )cifs igoin fn> car wc hid difRciilt), aa well 
as entertainment, in persuading one or two hotel keepers 
that he was not ‘thechaulTeur’ 

When at Hovington, he used to make frequent trips to 
London on Ins motor-c^clc — the undiihemp but tfraighc 
stretch across the downs from WaaiKotd to Sllisbiir) was 
hisfnouritespeed tmck.hcrarclpcrosseduwiihDut coming 
close to thehiirdred mark He neaergrew tired of revisiiing 
Cotfe Castle, mote icccntl) the town walls of Southampton, 
Unique in Efighnd, hivcbecii aconstart attncHon during his 
Air force sen ICC in the pcjgbboiirhnod Onmanj ofthese 
trips hetonk asoidier'Conipanion on the pillion— it pave him 
ananimMcasweUasantfunimatcQljectto send) and savour 
After he hid completed a jear's senice in the Arm) 
without spoiling his eoBduct she^ he passed the news 
indirect!) to Trcnchard m the hope that he would be rc- 
ndmitted to the Air force But no sign came, and T E 
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was reliirfant lo fo-re t}ie j^ue, irna^ning that tic ol>jsctjoa 
njglit lie anti Trenchaid Tien he rtcdred iioa 

Lord Thomeo^, tie Air Mimnei m the new X-ahour Gorera- 
ment, a proposo] that he ■diould complete the unSaished 
histo’^- of the Air Fo'ce in the War. 

T.E. did not -new the ia«k with rehsH — ‘the Hj«* 03 t 
was an appalling job which had killed Raleigh ard daunted 
Hogarth' — and he found dimcultr in pictunnc himself as 
the compiler of an Omcsil Historr Nevertheless, he was 
willing to consider ii as s passport towards hvs purpose, 
and accDidmclv, offered (o undertake it and eren to do it 
Without fee, if the authorities would agree to allow him 
hack into the Air Fowe when the book vras comp’eied. 
This, he calculated, would take two years. But the Air 
Ministry were unwilhrg to concede the point, and his 
proposal fell through. 

The early return of the Coa»erratire GoTc'Jureat brought 
an early and unexpected turn for the better m his pe.-«flaa] 
prospects. For, as a result of John Buchan's inteiceseion at 
Downing Street, the political objectoas to bis re^issntal 
were smoothed away, and m August, 19: J» he was trans- 
ferred from tie Tank Corps to the Air Force for tie re- 
mMcdciofhistrgagemcnt— sncnjcarsacuieand fivtoatfce 
rr'icn c from ilarch, 1 9C3. This solution not only g-atfied 
his desire, but tickled his ^ense of humour, since he was beck 
in the Air Foroe far quicker than if his own o^er bad been 
accepted, and without the labour of wrjlinn the Historr. 

To add to his pleasure, be was sent to a station wh’ch 
went £st towards fulfilling his conception of what .^r Force 
life should be. This was Cranwell, in Idncolnshire;, where 
the new Cadet College for the Aar Force had been estab- 
lished Here he was ‘cn aircraft hard (geaeiul purpose un- 
slailcd man) in B Flight. Each Flight had half a docen 
training machines for the cadets to learn flying, and three 
or four instructois, and a dozen or fifteen airmen (one-thwd 
«ai 
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fitters, one-third riggers, one-third aircraft-hirils) to look 
after the machines. We did anything there was to do'. The 
one threat of trouble arose not from his superiors but from 
his fellows At this enlistment there was no secret about his 
identity, and the ether aircraftsmen were diwdcd bfiueen 
curiosity and suspicion. Was he an official spi ’ 

One can understand such doubts, as well as their subhme 
irony. Thev ■were as natural m these humble aircraftmen 
as the perplexity -which leads men of higher position and 
ambition to ask — *\^Tiy docs he waste his talents in this 
way^' No one can hope to approach an understanding of 
T.E 's choice until he has himself reflected long on a 
philosophy of life The drab mind insimctn eiy seeks a 
colourful explanation of the simple — hence the immense 
popular appeal of Secret Service tales, that romanticize the 
often sordid and petty realities ofspvmg and conspiracy. 
The aircraft hindsrvbopictiireJT E asthespj of authority 
were no more gullible than the official heads abroad who 
pictured him as the spy of British impenalisnl. If IS a de- 
iicioui breakfist‘tabi« dish to read some inspired reparc in 
the foreign press, that he is engineering a vast conspiraq* 
in the deptlis of Asia, when one knows that he is smibbing 
a himck-rooTu m the depths of rural Erghnd 

At Cranwell, TE.’s irresittible nwutalness soon over- 
came the doubts and the diffidence of his fellow? He has a 
knack of getting on with such men, because he genuinely 
likes them instead of merely tolerating them. In eoftst- 
quence his ‘leg-pullmg’ humour was not only accepted with 
a good grace, but beesroe a means of pulling them together 
and pulling them cloag, SO that he became an asset whose 
value both officers and n c o s hmc freely ackrow ledged. 

Now as an .urman of the lowest grade, he exercised the 
same power of ‘command’ by pure radiation of personality, 
as he had formerly, when adviser, tiomnall), to the Arab 
forces. Thus, in a differentspber^hegaveonc more proofthit 
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to u'ork through men is more potent than to stand cztrlhem 
Theachie\ emcnt is liardl) more remarkable than its admission, 
b) those who held the titular authont} It is a light on the 
progress that would be attainable if only the other leaders of 
mankind would free themselves from personal ambiton — 
the rock on which most human efforts split and crumb'e 
T E found as much fJeasurc m straightening out the 
clerical work of his 'Flight* oHice at Cninwell as another 
would find in administering a department Or a dominion, 
and more than he himself had found in running the Arab 
campaign In his sparetime he completed the final revision of 
the Snen ?iUari cf If udom For recreation, he sipped the 
varied compati) tluat his collection of fnerds offered— with 
friends, as with fooil and dnnk, be thinks that the favour can 
best be appreciated bp a taste and is drowned b> a repast 
His motor*c)clc continued to be his means of access to 
the outer world, and the frequency of his excursions was 
assured by the opporeunittcs that the Great Kerth Koad 
offered Or one run from Durham to Cranwell he averaged 
^4 m p h , his record run, I believe From these excursions he 
usually came back laden with good things for his room-mates 
to cat— he was as generous in spending his ownscanty means 
inthisashcwasadcptm ‘scrounging’ moresubstantialarticles 
for ihcir comfort His disarming impudence m such forag- 
ing would assuredly have won him the respect of Shermans 
famous ‘bummers' who went ‘marching through Georgia’ 

It was during this time at Cranwell that he had his two 
narrowest escapes from serious accident since he had become 
T E Shaw Ore night, bringing back sausages for supper, 
he struck a patch of we in the dark at 4^ m p h — and the 
next moment found himselflying on one of the grass borders 
of the road with his cycle, when he found it, on the other 
The second mishap wus t^en nding up Highgate Hill, he 
skidded on the wet tramlines and sheared one side of his 
motor cycle Yet the only tune he hurt himself senously, 
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was Vf hen swinging the starting handle of a car ihathecinc 
upon by the wayaide. The dnvcr forgot to retard the 
igritior, and the result sm a bicL fire that broke T E.’s 
arm. He rode back to camp nith his arm dirglmp, waited 
unill next morning to get the arm set, and then rcfuird to 
go into hospital while it was mending 

Ir December, ijifi, he atas sent out to India Hs was 
anriotis ‘to dodge the piibitcity that would follow when 
^rW/<»/itrJDr/rr/appeared’ He trat'clled in the troopship 
Devoitshre and on arrival went to the Dngh Roid depot of 
the Air Force at Karachi Here he remainrd during most 
of hi3 time in Indiij and judging by some of hi» letters, he 
found life far less attractive than .at Cranwell One reason 
was that he found tliat h»s pay did not go so fir as m Eng* 
land towards providing the type of amenities he liked The 
greater reason was the rcstnctiou on his freedom of move- 
weht To the Indian Government his presence, if known, 
Was likely to be an embarnssment, heraiise of the uild 
rumour# it might generate, and as Indian olTiciildom viewed 
him as thearch-disturbcr oftheir war-time policy, he deemed 
It wise to avoid cause for complaint In consctiuence he was 
voiunwnly 'confined to barracks’ throughout hw tunc in 
India. Uy contrast with the tedium of life at Karachi, it was 
a tehef when, after eighteen months, he was posted to the 
frontier. He spent a wccl-cnd, only, at Pcshawir, and then 
went on to join a flight at Minnshah Fort, an isolated 
frontier post that to the ordinary man avould hive seemed 
more like a sentence of confinement Hr used to call him- 
self ‘aircrafc-hinil adjutant’ I h ismyiniprcsjionihitthistwo 
year spell in India during which he never went cut of camp 
exceptoccasionaliy w hen fijirg, retarded rather ihin hastened 
hisrecovcry from the mind strain of the past llodily, he was 
ncversick.nordiJheffelthelieat Wbilcinlndiahe extended 
his service to do the five reserve jcarion the active list 
llis service in India was cut short by an indiscretion, 
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despite his oTTn precautions ‘Aircraftjnan Shaw’s’ presence 
on the frontier leaked into ±c Amcncaa papers and pro- 
duced lund charges in the Russian papers that ‘Colonel 
Lawrence’ was spying in Afchanistan, as the agent of 
Bntish imperialism in a last conspiracy against the SotacL 
It IS said that the Afghan Government issued a proclamation 
that, if seen, he was lo lie at oncearrested, and then anothe-, 
that he was to be shot on sighL Rebdons between the 
Afghan and the Indian Government were so delicate at the 
time that, in deference to repeated appeals from the Bntish 
Minister in Kabul, Sir Francis Humphry's, T.E was sent 
back to England early m 1919 

He was flown direct to the coast, where he embarked on 
the Rajputara His quiet arrival home in February Coin- 
cided with some amusing outbur«ts from fnend* of Ru«s a. 
Members of the Indejicndent Labour PaTv, particularly 
Mr Thurtle, bad just put challenging questions m Parlu- 
ment abnut hts supposed acmntics in /\/ghant$taa Mr 
Siklatvala was prominent in a ComtnunuT demonstrabon, 
wherein T E was burnt in efligy on Tower Hilll These 
ircidents were crowned by a contrasemg joke the next 
month, when the ‘news' was announced Aat he had been 
received into die Independent Labour Party by Mr Mai 
ton The foundation for this delightful repon may have 
been the feet that, on his return, T E had strolled down to 
the House of Commons and presented himself to Thurtle 
and ^laxton If his visible presence convinced them that 
he was not spying m Afghanistan, he seems to have left 
them still mystified as to why any man, with freedom of 
choice, should elect to serve in the ranks 

While la London he saw Trenchard who asked him 
where he would like to go, and suggested Scotland as being 
wtU out of the way, hut fins sounded a chilly p-ospscl to 
T E , who much prefers heat to cold, and instead be 
was posted to Cattewater Oa Plymouth Sound, a fljing-boat 
416 
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statiofj rf jt was far from London and from mosJ of his 
friends, he found many compcnsaticm \\ Ken he had a few 
hours to spend outside the fenced camp, fad) Astor s house 
offered a variety of compny, sUKough he could not resist 
tming her with the suggestion that Cstte\%ntcr had been 
named afier her fncidcntallj, the name, which had the 
military defect of rhyming with backwater’, subse- 
quentfyehangedto MountCatten /have heard that T L 
hadahirdin wangling this change, which eras suggested 
by his Commanding Officer In doing so he put aside his 
own preference for the hwtonc Banish flatour el ihc 
original name 

for he found at ihts station an atmosphere that approached 
liti Air r<irco ideal, and a Commanding Ofliccr, S)dney 
Smith, who won his enthusiastic regard Now, for the first 
lime since his enhstmenr, he begin to be utilized in work 
that accorded more wnh his capiatics, if not iruh hit rank 
The post of clerk man air statiop office decs not sound much, 
e'en though the particular clerk s eomptienee nsy elci-ate 
him in practice to the role of secretar) JJut in ifiii cate, it 
happened that the Coimnanding Officer was piajmg a 
prominent pirt ir (he amingemenis for the Schneider Cup 
Hacc of I9a9» whetem Britain, the holder, had to meet a 
foriridable challenge from luly, the liie possessor llius 
T C 's tote m turn received enltrgement llefore Jong, his 
utiJii) ihfiltrated itsrjf jjito occeptance in its habitual wa^, 
so lhat he found himself aenng *s clerk to ail the three 
Cotnniiftees who shared the responsibiht), Sjdficr Smith 
being the only member who was common to all three 
These acti\ itiea meant frc«:{uent motor runs to London and 
flights to Calshot, on the Srfent, where the Schneider Cup 
course was laid out Ke was ever loaned the use of a 
privatcl) owned light aeroplane 

The zest he developed iit this ivork made perceptible 
cracks in the shell of his wcanness Onlj a few ) ears before 
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a fnfad a'J.cd hsTi trhT he did rot iis- his krow 
ltdee of pho^oSTaphT snd take up vo k la air ^urv^, 
he h'd re^rahrelv replied — "I feel like a h^esa., 
«:t2r;an2 in the putter, teho eeesa loaf of b'ead on th» o.n— 
s d- of the ro’d ret can t b“ beth-'rd to eo ard fc*ch i*’ 
Nott, in the of i9"9 it betran to that ths 

inertia of «“lt-dc cminatton was pas® ne 

Unfortunatdv, the*e was a new cloud nsinp on Ih- 
honzoa, witn the advent ofa new ^i' Mniste', o', rath", 
the return of an o'd — Lonl Tto~ison Desp 'e his S”ts, 
and his proved readiness to nsk his ml nrr p-o^pecu fo- a 
pclmca! ccnvtaion be was one o‘ the tranv who could ro* 
hope to understand T E s attrude cveo in adrc's rr, h* 
b'd b"n buoTcd up br ambinon In a conve^uoa »oon 
after he cas’e into once he showed a iaar*.ed p"gua.ce 
aoainst TE s retention in th- Ar Foxe It was ro*’ .. 
personal objection but it was clear iha* amora~ce at T E«s 
rejecuoa of bis onauial o”e of the His'o-r had nad* hia 
more suvcepoble to the adven- opjuo“S wh-ch raro-s 
omceis nad injected into bint. 

Trenciard b-»d the vision to p—wre ih* mo* 3 i vaJu" cl 
T E *s pre'ence in the ranks of the rev~ E-~vice he had 
striven «o hard to crea’e and nunnta-n, and some of the beat 
of his assistants shared bis vi'ws But srsaller cc"”', alwavs 
apprthen«:Te of what thT canuo oouiprehe''d, disliked th* 
idea of a critical intellii^^enmnth” ranks Such iE"n, unsure 
of themselves, b'ccm- acutelr uacomfo-tabl- in f’ce cf a 
subordinate vho irokes them feel infcno , ard instmcarelr 
seek relief bj charemi; him wii indisoplinc, or if that be 
impossible, suevyec.mir that lus pres'aceis bad fo-d^ephne’ 
One mav sympathize with thnr fc-'.inE rv-n if Da“ 
despises tbeir feebleness T E. s scrupulous coTCCtness 
can b“ devastating 1 shall not easilv fo'get how o- ce, when 
fac was with me in unifo'sa, at a country ho^l, a som-waat 
'boursDng’ person, an oSa who had newlv jouicd his 
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station, recognited him and itied to Improve the opppr- 
tumty by displaying a puoniang famjlnrity. At hu 
intrusion T.B. rose to attention and to aJi hii comersa* 
tional gambits replied with a chilling dcrerenccihateicn the 
hardened intruder could not long withstand The incident 
was highly entertaining, and insirBctiire, to the observer 

The Schneider Cup Race, and the attention it drew, 
incvltiWy gave an opportunity to those uho resented T E 's 
nomtally invisible presence The Itahan Air Minister, 
General HalbQ, was the unconscious prime cause of the 
cloudburst. An R A F -vorking part) was pul on to clem 
the slipway for the British imchinc«. but the Italian one was 
left slippery with green scrum Bilho, avho knew T-E. of 
old, cime up to ask his aid T E , as careless of formality 
as Ba'bo when a job was tp be done, p'omptly secured a 
party of aircraftmen to clean the Italian slipua). Bat 
neither the conversation nor the intervention had passed 
unnoticed. 

Then on the day of the race, vanout politieal pertotisges, 
prominent members of the late Government, noticed hiin, 
and paused for a (ai k They could scaicely have done other* 
wise in view of past association 

Hut a few days later the stnrm broke T E. was served 
a sentence of expulsion from the Air Force — b) thcojigmil 
arrangement, his conimct of service could be terminated 
at any tune on cither paitj’s JOiitativc Various infiuentul 
friends, however, pleaded his cause, to which Trenchird 
hmsclf was not uiiwilliJig to listen Still more cfTectiae, 
perchance, was the dropj>ii>g of a hint in Forfign Office 
quarters that if T E. was discharged from the Air Force 
he might take the opportunity of paywg ^ to Iraq. 

The sequel, after a few atijious days, was that on Septein- 
bei 3ofh-a faicful anniversary — he had a fresh interview 
with Trciichard, who told him that a reprieve would be 
granted on certain conditions. They were that, hencefotth, 
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he was stnctlj confined to the routine duties of an ordinary 
aircraft hand, that he did not fit , that he ne%cr went out of 
thecountn, e\en to Ireland that he ^clthe^^^sItedno^spohe 
to any 'great men’ Upon ashing for examples, the names of 
W inston Churchill, Austen Chambcrlitn, Lord Birkenhead, 
Sir Philip Sas'oon, and Lad} Astor were mentioned — all 
members of the political part) then in opposition \\ hen he 
inquired if Bernard Shaw came among the forbidden great, 
he was told No Bernard Shaw, when told of the exclusion 
from this categon seemed slightlj hurtl 

T E accepted these hard conditions rather than lease his 
cherished serMCe, although fcelincr that the Air Force was 
acting urcconomicills in neglecting to get more than a 
dail} three end se\enpence worth of work out of him 

Its loss was at least his monetary cam The enforced 
abstention from mtelhcent work for the Air Force enabled 
him to cortmue, if still in fits and starts, a prose translation 
of the Odyssey, which had been cominissioned from an 
American source and afforded him far higher rate of pay 
than he has eser received for an original piece of literature 
He had oncmally hoped to deliver it bv the end of igcg, 
but had laid it aside for his Schneider Cup work with no 
regrets — ‘Id rather do R A F stuff than pnvwte work, 
thats the truth of it, and so 1 gladly let eveiything slide 
when llicy press me’ But now, shut out from mechanics, he 
returned to the classics He had leeway to make up 
Although that Chnslmaslide he ‘sat in a lukewarm office 
and Slav ed at Homer’, the work was still short of half way 
when 1 930 arm ed At the end of that year he had afresh to 
record — ‘I m working at the Odyssey like a tiger, in great 
hope of finishing it next ^mng. it takes all my nights and 
half-days, and I have promsed myself to have no holiday 
till It is over Barnng business interruptions, it should be 
over in Apnl and then for a laz} summer, with full pocket 
and no liabihues ' If he grew weary in the labour, he at 
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least found that reading the Greek so carefully was good 
mental exercise Six months later he was writing — ‘1 hasc 
that Odyssty to finish bv Septemberj and no heart for it ' 

It was fimsKed soon after The last lip hid been 
obstructed by a fresh call to do real service for the air— and 
the seal For two years he had been striving through Mrious 
channels to interest the Air Ministry in the reed for, and 
possibility of, new types of motor boars, suited to attend sea- 
planes — to race out to ihcir rescue when m trouble, rescue 
the crews, and buoy up the machines before they sank 
In this campaign, his technical knowledge and new found 
enthusiasm were equal assets, and at last, early in t93t,they 
bare fruit Experimental boats were prodiitcri by contrac- 
tors, and T E was employed to t«t that which had been 
designed hy Scott Paine I the process T L acquired an 
extensive knowledge of the coast of England As a result 
of the trials, a large batch was ordered They esn eras el 
30 m p h , twice (he speed of (he old boats, they are excel 
lent m a rough sea, carry a normal crew of two men, haie a 
glass roofed cabin fitted for stretchers, and the stern ts 
designed to slide under and hold up the wings of a sinking 
seaplane The comprehensiveness, simplicity and access! 
bihty of the internal fittings hive been thought out nith 
astanisking calculation and common sense — or, rather, 
they would be astonishing, ifotiO did net know that T E 
was partly responsible 

The Air Ministry, too, showed a most creditable saga- 
city — as well as humanity — m detailing him to watch over 
the building of these new speed boats, and then to test and 
tune them before delivering them to ihnr slawns 

One hid long felt that the way to reconcile T C ’s 
reviving desire for real service with h» sustiintd refusal to 
accept any rank, was to employ him in an independent job, 
where graded aiuhorify was out of place Even in the 
hierarchically minded services, the principle has long been 
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Teco£rniztd that Chaplains should hold no actual raak 
TE miiiht have been tacith accepted, as he essentialjr 
«Tved, in the role of Cbnphm Extroordinan to the Ai' 
’^orce — trorkjns among the members instead of prcachiic 
to them from a pulpit he teas a greater spiritual force thar 
the whole board of Chaplains, in raisinc the standard of 
deceno, fair plaj* and un«ellish coramdrship His inspira 
tion aeain might have been uiihzed in the d'selopncnt of 
the Ausilian- Air Force 

But It teas perhaps less of a sercoch to tradition to recos 
nize that the hierarchical p^nople has no relation to thos* 
of mechaned engmeenne and Aat rank confers no super cr 
a-uthontv over 4 refractor? carburettor The fact that 
speed boatstrereancitraneouselementinthe Air Force nad* 
It easier to stretch thescAnce rule tbatabilm is linked to rank. 
In reaching this sensible soluuonof the problem of T E ’s 
emplovment the credit seas largelv due to Sir Geofirer 
Salmord, his ever r«de helper sn the Arab Campaign 

The work caused T E to transfer his base to Southainp- 
ton \\ ater, and from here he made long sea-eieu-sions to 
the Ea.st coast and Scotland in d*lnering the boats, as ther 
were built to their future stations — *1 have vreb feet now, 
and live on the water In this work he has continued, save 
for one vavfoilunate break in the autumn of 193^, when a 
Sundaj paper published 3 sto-v of his new activities It 
shook the Air Ministry autho itics so SCTC”elv that it tem 
poianly shook him from his niche They have a fear of 
publicity that 15 palpable except tothe Admiraltyo-the ar 
Office, and la connecuon with ‘Aircraftman Shaw’ it is 
morbidly acute It has long blinded them to the psvchologi 
cal value of Colonel Lavrtcnce s* choice of their s'A'ice, 
and also to the obvious answer to any Parliancntaiy cntics 
that no other servTce has succeeded in savnng the taxpayer s 
pocket by stciinrg a mechanical expert for the pay of an 
aircraft hand 
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uperimcnt tor f"'**'"’ ua,c d.rcci purpose B to 
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behind a false trail whteb led them to embark on an 
nndcsired, if short, sea tnp to the Isle of ight 

His intenlion is still lelicn he completes his scmcc, to 
settle dovrn in h« W essett cottacc, a hermitage tMth a win 
dow to the TTorid through which he can emerge whene\er 
iticlmed to \asit friends, concerts theatres, or merelj' to 
take a sip of the London scene As for work, his idea is to do 
translations — thc) can be done to tune table — to pay for 
his luxuries but otherwise lo do nothing He knows how to 
enjoy doing nothing and thinks that he has freed himself 
from thc need of actitjtj lo anaesthciiic thc sense of futility 
It is left for the fiinire to show 

He ccrtainl) diffuses an atmosphere of contentment such 
*s I hate ntrelj felt in meeting men of active intelligence, 
and never among those who are actively pursuing the 
bubbles of what the world calls success That feeling has 
grown stronger at recent meetings with him, and it Jed me 
not long 5^0 to challenge htm with the direct question — 
‘Arc you reallj hippj After a moments reflecHon, he 
replied At times JSo one who thinks can be really happy’ 
He went on to say that he had learnt v erj earlv the truth 
that happiness lies withm, not in externals, but had also 
learnt later that those who did not think could he happy, the 
kind he lived among now With himself, he found that 
happiness was intcrmitlenf — it came in 'absorption’ 

That refection would seem to bring m question hiS 
present intention for the future after 193/ But I wonder 
■whetlicr, m ascnbing greater happiness to the unthinking, 
he has taken account of vvinationsm the quality of happiness 
— or of the value of freedom from the desires that produce 
active unhappiness He may also overrate thc happiness of 
others bj ignonng the contentment he diffuses among 
those who come in touch with him 
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extni\ agan tlj , the idea corresponded with hat I knew of his 
perbonal attitude — he would trj to avoid running over a 
hen ever, although to swerve was a senous nsk on such a 
heavy machine as he rode 

'riic first of those two conversations, not alone by the 
words but by the waj they were said, seemed at the tune a 
communicated vision The second strengthened it by 
implanting the conviction that at the moment when an 
accident appeared inevitable he would throw away his own 
life on the chance of saving the other party Thereafter 
I had remained in anticipation of the news (hat came to me 
o>er the telephone on that Monday afternoon m May 

If a fitting end, it was a tragic waste — at least for his 
generation It cut short a rest fiom service, and semtude, 
that had been hardly earned and keenly awaited By making 
that rest permanent it left unsolved questions that perplexed 
him and his fnerds For it came when he was Seating in 
the trough of a wave 

So high was the wave that had earned him through the 
war and its aftermath — casting him in the ranks of the Air 
Force as it broke — that the fact of a second, and its height, 
IS easy to miss The later years of his serv icc as an airci^* 
man saw a tesurgenct which, if unobtrusive, may itself 
carry further He came perhaps to value it more IkTicn I 
showed him what I had wntten in the previous chapter 
about his pervasive infiuence as ‘Chaplain Extraordinary’ 
to the Air Force, he questioned its validity, but in a way 
that led me to surmise that the ibought coinaded with his 
inner wish That w as confirmed when after his death I read 
in a letter he had written, just before it, to Robert Grav es — 
T bate convinced myself that progress to-day is made not 
by the single genius, but by the common effort. . The 
genius raids., but the c om io a iv peajde wcivipy awi yfai'Ae'A 
^^’he^cfore I stayed m the ranks and sened to the best of 
my ability, much irfiucncmg nq' fellow airmen towards a 
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pride in themselves and Aeir marttculate dufj' 1 (ncd to 
make them see — \\ jth some success ' 

In that self submerging effort self rejiivcnaiion came, 
producing a fresh effort tossards conerctc aehievcment — 
the development of speed boats for the sees icc, immediately, 
of the Air Force, and ulcimacd}, of the Navy 1 Ic believed 
that such boats, equipped with torpedo-tubes and depth 
chirges, v?ould make it impossible Aac another po''.ef to 
conduct a submarine campaign in the narrow seas against 
our shipping A hostile battle fleet would have a still poorer 
chance against such boats, for their own range oi several hun- 
dred miles could he indefinitely extended bv earn ing them 
on ocean going ships I rememlier him, when showing me 
Scott Paine’s record breaking Mm B’-ttam III, predicting 
that from it would be evolved the predommani naval weapon 
of ttHnorrow — for half the pnee of a i j inch shell In his 
vision of future naval warfar* a fleet would loose off several 
hundred of such craft, each carrying a torpedc and comrolled 
by wireless Only a direct hit could stop them, and no gun 
w as likely to hit such targets — almost flush with the w ater 
and travelling at sixty miles an hour Ihit beyond this effect 
on naval warfare was the revolution foreshadowed in ship 
design, for he held that the basic idea of these speedboats 
had a wider application, and that the ships of die future 
would likewise run over the surface of the sea instead of 
pushing through it 

Still more than in his Arabian phase, he viewed his onn 
part as the creation of opportunity lor others To his pouers 
of influencing thought and action was due, he felt, the 
acceptance of the idea He gave hcraself to the srrvice of 
those who had the power of inventcon to ease ihcir path 
by turning the flank of entrenched conservatum. 

Among the by-products of this ren deiclopoicat was 
one that svhen first rumoured ciiiscd some sensation Late in 
' 933 stones appeared in the Amencan press ihsi *La« rence 
4Jr 
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oF Arabia’ had been playing the part cf a human target for 
aircraft dropping ll^c bombs, whereupon certain London 
papers, dismissing the swics as fantastic, referred to them 
as an example of the too acti\e transatlantic imagination 
But they had a foundation m fact Since July 193Z the 
Ro)al Air Force had been using unsmk-ablc speedboats, 
with armour over the cretr and engines, as mobile targets 
for bombing practice The bombs emplo) ed were the ordin- 
ary 10 lb practice bombs of cast-iron with a smoke-com- 
pound filling, and thej were dropped from as high as 15,000 
feet down to under tooo feet in diting bomb attacks 
These practices took place off Bndlirgton on the North 
Sea coast, and here TE made frequent dutj*sa$iis from 
>932. onstards His connection with these armoured targel- 
boats came through his service under the Boat Department 
of the Air Ministr), b) whom he was emploj ed 'to consider 
design, to watcli construction, and then to test, report and 
tune the finished articles’ PtCMously, the only mobile 
marine target had been the old battleship H M S Cerumn, 
which was expensis e to run and limited ir the practice it could 
provide These drawbacks led the Director of Training 
o as ij the Boat Department could produce a towed or 
wirelcss^onttolled target-boat. WTiercupor, to tell the 

story as TE told It to me. 


. ® said. Why not an armoured boat'" and produced 

1C required article in three or four months Its design 
- e vices of haste, but they are cheap, safe, and afford 
on er u practice The finance people refuse the crews 
ertra pa>, which we are pressing for - not that we think it 
dangerous, but damned uncomfortable ' Hellish hot, 
f noisv Th^ wear ear-defenders, crash helmets, 

and gas masks Little else I’ 

overhung the earpenment until experience 
K contrary No one could be sure what would be 

the concussn e effect on the crew when one of these bombs 
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fell with grcit velocity on the hcad«)vcr. Ilcncc the crews 
were all Volmitecfs from the Manne Aircraft Ctpcnincntal 
Establishment at Fclmtowe And m the first summer's 
bombing practice, T. E himscjf drove the boat oa several 
of the earliest runs *to show the crews how', ]f character- 
istic of hiftl, the risk was less than on many ol the tnps he 
bad earlier made in rough seas round the Atlantic and North 
Sea coasts in proving flic seaivurthincss of ihe original 
‘crash-boats' But all who were engaged in the tests had 
cause for relief when a bomb eventually fell on the armour- 
plate and had no ill-e/Tect, those that hit the unproiectcJ 
wooden parts of the boat went straight through the hull, 
which was compartmented and filled with a compound of 
expanded rubbet ten limes l^hter than cork, the ctew then 
ran out and plugged the hole 'VVet feet’ were a minor 
dtscomfort compared with the normal ocdcal of being 
penned under the armour and elose to the engines lot two 
hours at a time, while under bombing attack, and of being 
at sea, ot\cr in tough seas, for twelve hours a day Hut the 
ptaciice given to the Air Force by these small and nimble 
targets brought such a great imjiroveraent m bombing 
accuracy that T C. was fed to predict that 'm a few jears 
aircraft will deal infallibly with ships’. 

This statement was the mote sigraficant because T H 
rarely allowed his vision to outrun his analjsis of the 
practical conditions Thus, although he had done so much 
to crcitc the opportunity fo' the Air Force to prove its 
ponera m the Middle East, 1 found him more cautious in 
tracing Its limits than naany who had been late comerts to 
the idea of air control. He remarked that as aircraft needed 
room for minocuvrc, and had such a wide turning arclc, 
they were not so cfFcciivc in ‘narrow as lu wide waters. 
‘Until they can hover mr control is not applicable to a 
crowded distnet’ Having *p«K eight months fl>mg and 
driving over the North-West Frontier, he had come to the 
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conclu'jon that air control was ‘applicable to 'iVaziristan, 
not to the Mohmand countij, and bccomirg less and less 
eitectise as you approach to Peshawar'. He went on to siy 
chit although a strong supporter of ‘air’ he would ha^e 
resen*atTons otcr the North-West Frontier Province—*! 
would tale Q\cr bits, evacuating Raamak to-morrow’. 

His interest in affairs, as in the rest of his ejtraordinanly 
wide range of interests, seemed to be renewing itself in 
these last years He was certainly less apt to stnkc his old 
note, that he had ‘cut completely out of the actne world'. 
Jfs en then, for a man self-con/essedly out of touch, the way 
he kept in touch was amazing and amusing. During one o' 
his bncf visits to London he would often see more of its 
leading people in a div than anyone else might have mei 
in a month It was a habit of his to make such a round, 
and an :d'os)ncrasy, to let yon know whom he had seen 
Piquancy was added by his other habit of spending the 
nights at the Union Jack Club, the hostel for the men ^ the 
semees, where he could hire a cubicle for one and nine- 
pence. Such contrasts called to mind a remark of his, some 
years before. ‘1 get quite a lot of vmdncss out of every- 
day living ^^'hIch iS more than nine people out of ten can 
say I value it more than the comfort they have chosen.’ 

In some degree, however, he beaune more lurunovis as 
he grew older; whereas he had formerly travelled with no 
more than a toothbrush m hts pocket, he now earned a 
small attache case. Also, for motor-cycling, he had a speaaJ 
black oilskin overall suit made to bis own desien Likewise 
in the fumishirg of his cottage his appetite for good things, 
and ev en for comfort, seemed to increase But his indiffer- 
ence to the pleasures of the table remained; indeed, 1 came 
to feel that his readiness to cat a normal meal when in 
Others’ company was due mainly to a desire to put them at 
their ease, that be preferred, if he knew that they would 
allow It without fuss, to stt and talk while his friends were 
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remark, 'the literature of disease is more interestins to ire 
than all the health) boohs Dostoevsky i Gaktrorthyl’ 
Among trntere of estahlidicd fame, hiS admiration for 
Berra d Shat? and, more qualified, for Thomas Hardy is 
well known, less knonn perhaps that for such as W B 
heats, Eucene O Neill, Theodore Powys, F. M Fors‘cr, 
and James Jojee — whose Vhs<es he reirarded as a com 
pendmm of litera'T technique, to be studied tf not enjoyed 
Memory stmes unsucccsstiillv now to recall all those of 
whom he spoke ir conversations with me, where such talk 
was only on aside Thus what oomes back can orlrbeanodd 
fraament, of interest for itselt but not as eandence of his 
judgments proportions I remember that il was be who 
sent me hurrying to see Sean O Casey s Sih tr Tame, for 
the sake of that inspired second act, just before the untimely 
end of Its run m front of puzaled L<^don audiences It was 
from him that I fine heard glowing praise of Henry 
^Villiamson The names of the Garnetts, Edivard and 
David, were often inenlioncd, they were fnends in the 
flesh and not merely m print No fncad received more 
attention from him, from hurfihopeof the fruits, than Robert 
Grav cs , there was cnCicism too, and 1 took it to imply the 
measure of his expectations When I dwelt on thements of 
1, Claud: JS, T E , while admitting its skill, expressed dislike 
of It because ‘all the charactCTs were painted loo bSacklv' 
But for Claudius tie Gcd, which followed, he did not stmt 
his praise. He hailed O Flaherty’s gifts but then suffered 
disappointment — which inspired his comment that ‘frish 
men usually begin with a great rush and then die away 
GBS and ^eatsare exccptioRs, and Swift, I think. But 
no Inshman goes much further, after he is thirty ’ 

For modern satire he cared little — ‘the satire that fetches 
me 13 Quvxo'e, oi Gulliver, or Rabelais, which deals more 
■with nature than with manners* My awn deficient taste for 
poetry depnv ed me of heanag mudi of his views on modern 
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seems to base been stronglj impressed ttuH T E as a 
person, :f respect and doubt were intermingled T E , for 
his part, thoueht poorl) of D H as a man, but had an 
immense respect for his vork, espcciall] his poems To 
me, he se%eral times said the D H was the Lawrence who 
would last, and he demurred to mj intended title for this 
book, T.awrence’, on the score of ‘D H L *s ownership of 
that name hether that objection simpjj- represented his 
esteem for D II s hteran stature, 1 was not sure 

His own he certainiv raied too low — and this maj’ explain 
much For his highest admiration was reserved for the 
creaiiv e artist and to be one was the ambition he had pursued 
after the war To quote his own words T had had one 
cravint: all mj life, lor the power of self-evpression in ssme 
imajinativ c form — but had been too dilruse ev er to acquire 
a technique Literature seemed to him the art least depend 
ent on a long apprenticeship, and his experiences m the 
Arab Revolt had oftcred a read) made theme The Srt/i 
PtUart tf tf'ndom was the sequel Reflection should vie 
with descnpttcn In st)le, tn form, in printing, too, he 
aimed at perfection But the result to him was dissatisfae 
uon Suffering from the divine discontent of the artist, but 
not recogniTiing the state, be came to the conclusion that he 
was no artist 

That fcclmg was reinforced b) the results of a tCM> severe 
test, if also b) reaction from the excitement generated in 
writing his book Unwilling to draw help from his frine, 
he submitted a number of anonjmous contributions to 
vanous editors in the jears inuncdiatclj’ following the war 
They came back, not unnatundl) Many great writers have 
suffered a siinilar fate in their car]) daj s and often with their 
best stuff T E too readily jumped to the explanation that 
the fault lay with him He deemed himself too imitative 

Once, as ue stood at the end of a Cornish headland, 
watching the waves surge over the rocks, we drifted into 
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alk of writing He remariccd that he hd no iliffiaiky in 

xpKSstng the picture that he sa» -words rushed in lAe the 
waves It was otherssise with me, I replied, oJlen hard to 
find the exactly right words to Gt ideas that look shape 
gradually, the more so because these were themselves 
remodelled in the prctcess of deiiaiCion TC, host ever, 
coerciidcd that his ovsn fitness with words was offset bj 
difficuJty m bringing ideas into relaiitm He rejnarked that 
he had the power of desaiption and analjsis, but not of 
synthesis or aeation 1 ihiiik there wa* some truth m hii 
jut^irent, but the fuH«’ truth was that he had roo high a 
standard, and was so consiitulej that he suffered too great 
a strain In a letter to Kenmngton from Karachi, in 1917, 
he remarked, ‘I’ve bust all my head s Hood vessels in an 
abortive efTort to create, and am eondemned not to exert 
nyseT in future What would }ou do in such a case’ 5 a) 
ha ha and blow jour brains out’ Toomessj Jfonlj itivere 
all over ’ Thit awareness of his own overstnm he conffrmeJ 
to me later, saying that he was ‘neatly dotty’ at the time 0/ 
his enlistment And his service in India was, I thought, a 
hindrance to the process of recovery, which only liaame 
marked some time after his return 
Seven j'ears later, writing to a fneniJ, he said, 'm Jpil f 
deaded not to go on wnting' (a statement whicli ignores his 
fresh attempt, this time at suoreme tcalism, in that record ot 
daily life in the Air rorce which be chnstened Tnt Mixt) 
With characienstic hiiniinir he added, *I think I diJ i>riic 
better than the average retired railuary man but between 
that and "ivnliug" there » a guIT A further proof to him, 
of his artistic defioency was that, instead of ‘joy in the 
creation', he ‘had never anjtbmg but weariness and dis- 
satisfaction’ Once again 1 rjuestion hiJ judgment lor it 1$ 
difficult to believe that anyone could produce more than a 
thousand words an hour for twenty hours on end wiiJiout 
being possessed by the urge that is the nuinspring of 
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Tmtinp, and trjjliout the abs(rption that, jr his oth rccog- 
ndon, IS the secret of happiness The fecundiry and feliatj- 
of his letter increases mv doubt. Through them he may 
even ]i%e longest in htentwr^ taJang rank as the suprer'c 
letter-writer They are works of art, unforced: if consaously 
pursued He wrote them with purpose, each was aimed at 
his picture of the person to whotl he was writing, and strove 
to make touch with tie indis'idual there seen U'hile he 
wrote with a care that is rare lo these da}^, he ody wTO'e 
when the impulse came ~ for wnnns It was an urge fo- 
eirpre.ssion, in general, rather than duty to an individual 
And when one reads the letters and takes account of the 
number that we*c wnnen in a batch when the periodical 
impulse came, ore can hardly credit that the wnting of them 
was unmiagated labour The^ is significaace, too, in the 
fact that he used Indian ink — *it lasts for ever’ — in his 
fountain pen That at other times he used pencil mav have 
been due not merely to chance but to a rrvvlsion of feeling 
— against the prospect of endurance. To such changes he 
was peculiarly liable 1 feaiember him rerrarking, with a 
laughs ‘after wfifing a lener, 1 often rhmk “this will come 
out in my IjJc ari Leitm" So I tear it up and send a 
telegram instead — not much use printing telegrams*’ But 
I wonder how often he acted on this impulse. 

His complexity became more niaaifest to me during <h 
course of the wnting of this book. In October 1929 I was 
approached to undertake a book that should attempt to 
put the Arab Revolt, and Lawrence’s part, into hisiorual 
pc.-ipeKivc The tunc had come, it was urged, to esumate 
the signihcance of that achievement, to bnrg it inio relatioa 
with thewerasa whole and the course of cv catssubseguentir. 
ily initial doubt trbelber the episode offered adequate 
scope was met by the contertion that hcr^ above all, was 
a case where the growth of legend threateoed to obscure the 
real outlines Ev en so, I had a further ground for hwiiaooa. 
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eramination on points that arose id the mdcnce He co^ ered 
the typescript draft of my chapters with supplementary 
rotes that made im’aluablc additions to the his*onca! narra 
tac By the end of the year he was well justified in recalling 
‘how many hours and pages I hare spent or your neit 
appearing booh’ I could, howcaer, retort that dunng those 
months he had caused me dis'urbaocc, if also amusement, by 
his intermittent reactions He would follow up an cluada 
tion of his personal attirudc or action by the complaint a 
linle later, that my narratn e nus becoming too biographical 
He would often express indifTercnce to what was said about 
him, ycl protested that certain criticisms in my draft were too 
hard upon him , and took pains to furnish the cv idencc that 
1 required to satisfy me before modifyirg them When the 
draft was at last ready to go to the publishers, he went 
through It again ard approved it, a few weeks later, after 
reading it afresh he bad a euddeo qualm that it was too 
persona', and came to see me, he began by suggesting that 
the biographical part should be drastically curtailed, and 
ended by deleting only one tnsicnificant passage Pure 
kindhcanedness may hate been the erpbnation — he had it, 
and gase it, in abundance to help others Or a reluctance 
to damage what someone else tad created Or an inward 
rcLt^iiiUoji of the justice of iny coiitpLiinr of his osnllalion 
Possibl) a combination of these influences Tct dunng 
these months 1 had a growing feeling that in him a desire 
for histoncal recognition and perpetuation struggled per- 
petuallj with his nihilism 

That feeling was strengthened in dealing with his col- 
lection of wartime photographs He had sesexal times told 
me that he thought they had been burnt in a fire at Lionel 
Curtis’s house near Oxford— *a good job too’ Later an 
historical point arose vhich one of his photographs, he said, 
would settle, he offered to find out if the photographs had 
sunnied Soon afterwards they were sent tome, and instead 
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could get It running, his own memory had improved sirce 
be had passed thirty As I hold that ntcmonzmg power is 
apt to decrease as creamc power increases, 1 noted this 
comment as a possible corroboration of his own belief that 
he was unable to create 

Those days brought some other sidelights Among the 
photographs wc found an atlIacU^e enpratine;, and my wife 
put It aside for him to take away But he said that he did 
not want it — if she liked it, she might as well keep it- 
When she chided him for such recklessness, he retorted, 
‘Pd gi\e e^e^ythlng away if 1 could — it s too much bother 
to keep things — you're more free if you hate no possessions' 
And added, Besides, I like gi\ mg At this time also I had 
a letter about a cnppled boy who had found in hts hero- 
worship of Lawrerce the inspiration to carry him through 
nights of suffenna’ I showed the letter to TE, who 
wnthed at such adoration, exclaiming that be wished it 
were possible to stop this son of folly* Yet when 1 said 
that, mosed by its genutnenesv I had thought of sending 
the boy a copy of my book, just about to appear, T E at 
once agreed to my tentatise suggestion that he might sign 
it, and wrote a ‘tonic’ inscnpnon 

Shortly before the publication of the book, he had wntten 
me ‘Everything m your book seems to me 'cry good, 
except the parts about me I shall be glad when its out 
(and therefore passed by) We can then meet each other 
happily, as free men * From then on, he o\ erflowed with 
impish Jibes that the book would not sell, that the public 
were suffering from a surfert of ium, and that I had thrown 
away its chances by nrt teanng him CD shreds in Lytton 
Strachey fashion — ‘aha, that would have been a spectacle' 
"i ct when he dropped in to see me a few das^ after its 
y.’ay.vo.U/a.'a, \ fc-ni Vren? sil^pxoagbl7 bt bad 

read the reviews, including some I had not yet seen It 
seemed to me a sign that he was still striving to penetrate, 
4S* 
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T^nin -was far the greater mm’ — the onK man Ttho had 
CTohcd a ihcor), cameti ihrDUgh a. rmolutlon, and con- 
Stnicted a state in accord Tntfa li»s ideas 
^The sxincesTion that a successfiil dictator needed a 
capaaty for abstract thoucht struck an unusual note, if it 
seemed to accord tnth Plato’s nriv that the affairs of 
mankind were not likelr to improve until the rulers became 
philosophers, or philosophers became the rule-s. Ponder- 
ing It, I recalled a prmous conversauon in srhich I had 
ashed T E if he had any vieics on religion, to arhich hir 
replv tvas that although brought up in con% crtional religioa, 
he had long since discarded it, and did not notice the loss 
He had gone on to tar that tpeeulation and meditation 
brought one ro nearer the solution of abstract problens, 
although they trere good as 'an tmellecrua! exerase*. His 
implication, as I conceited it, seas that abstract thought 
might sene a purpose in dndopmg the mind to deal sntb 
the rninplesities of practical problems — oter which the 
purely ‘practiol' man stumbled 

Another straw in the wind caught my attention ore 
ctening m June, 1934. He had come up to London to 
meet his old allv, the Enur Abdullah, at the Netreombes’. 
Afterwards, I drove him back 10 Waterloo and on the waj 
he complained of the waj the newspapers hunted him. 
I told bun that he had himself jo blame; that when a man 
who had achicted a measure of reputation refused his 
normal share of publiaty, he was bound to get much more 
than his share laughed, and remarked that he might 

still want this — and even marc than he had- For it wss 
possible that his grea'est actintj- m^ht sbll lie ahead. 

After some talk o.^ approaches that had been made to hint, 
and cf the signs that there w^ a groving demand for a nc>*' 
lead, he swung back when 1 put the direct question whether 
he contemplated taking a lead in ary movement. ‘No’ — 
he still kept the intention of settling down in his cottage, 
41> 
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TOS larsely «!ue lo his manner; he dwelt on his profound 
‘shTnKS*, and his dislike of giving himseir awai — surelr a 
flaw, I suscested, in nne sn clear sighted 1 Wrnt on to speak 
of HoCTurth's coTimcnt that if T E 's will decided on tie 
end there was no moraliTj about the means To this T E. 
dcinurrcd, sapng that he ‘liked to appear careless of mo"!!- 
itj, but was not reallp so* He agreed svnth my new that 
the means gen erred the end, ill-means distorting the end 
If there were some things in his behaviour, and more 
in Kis talk, which did not tall) with such a view, I behcic 
that it was truer to his fundamental nature than what some- 
times flashed on the surface, or the currents that moved 
just beneath it He was as the sea to a pond compared 
with many simple natures, and the storms w ere propDraoa- 
ate)} fouchf^ 

His attitude was mote eonsis'ent than hts words, or even 
than his actions — and safer to tnist He was the Sf^rz! cf 
Freedom, but his spint was incarnate in a complei physical 
organism Ilis mind was abnoimaJiy free from ^e con- 
vennoBS of the soaety into which he was bom. it could no: 
get free from ihe abnonnal tensions of the body with which 
he was born As he was all too conscious 

One may find some significance even in one of the lighter 
episodes of that last suminer — produced by a man who had 
been representing himself as ‘Colonel Lawreace’, Such 
impcjsoaations were not infrequent, ‘OmetiTties chey 
brought him letters from injured women who hai succumbed 
too easily to the reflected attracUon of mj-stety. But this 
one was of wider errent and longer durabon ■S\Tien it was 
brought to my notice I passed the news on to T E , w hose 
reply opened charaacnsTically — Tf you see the blighter 
do rub into him that I bate never signed myself as Lawrence 
since 15 twenty something He ts years out of date. In 
fact he doesn’t sound the ngbt sort of man at all ’ After 
with his request to consult a legal fnend of his, 
•K4 
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hencefonrard He instanced Cubism — row past, yet its 
influence had permanently affected art. We could Only 
sec a facet at a time, but mtL each new facet seen there was 
enlargement of man’s thought 

Thus It was that he came to feel, I think, that the military 
art was one in which he had attained creativeness: perhaps 
the only one To this realization I may have helped him, 
and if It was a sphere not large enough, a plane not high 
enough to satisfi him, he seemed to find a contentment 
within Its limits that ttas beyond him elsewhere. Certainly, 
he showed a balance m discussion of it that Contrasted with 
some of his talk, of other spheres And the last tune we met 
he told me that the job he would take if offered was that of 
co-ordinating our defence system But he did not deem 
sMch a chance likeh , knowing that this is a sphere where 
the cream e mind is viewed with more than normal distrust; 
so that it may be able to influence ideas but has rarely been 
allowed to take a hand in rebuilding the structure on which 
a super-structure of ideas can he consolidated. As a conse- 
quence the evolution of warfare has remained through the 
centunes no more than a 'swing of the pendulum’ — as he 
often reminded me. 

To those who have a hunger for creation, architecture has 
a specially strong appeal; for which reason 1 have come to 
find significance in its long-sUnding appeal to T.E. It was 
almost his earliest passion, and remained uith him through- 
out. Thanks to it, he found a channel of expression, and 
also another safety valip for the surging forces within him, 
in the lebullding of his cottage in Dorset. It was ‘half a 
ruin when he first rented these few acres of land from s 
distant kinsman, he set to work to slate the roof himself, 
and travelled round the country oi\ his motor-cycle, making 
acquaintance vdth builders from whom he ‘scrounged’ 
slates — iL surprised him that no Jess than nine thousand 
were reeded. In the years that followed, he conunued his 
*S6 
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work for its improvement inside and out, until he had 
created a little gem of domestic archittcture, essentia!!;' 
unique, tvhicli most aptly eiprcssed the nature of the 
occupant Likewise dhd its location ~ lying on a rcmole 
heath, starkly bare, it avis tucked ana; tn a cluster of rhodo- 
dendrons, secretive yet friendly, beneath the shoulder of a 
ridge whence one could sec for miles m all directions from 
the cottage itself there was a single usta — westuards to 
Dorchester Cathwlril and the setting sun Apt was its 
name, Clouds' Hill 

As the term ofhis service drew to a dose TE srhoughts 
seemed to focus increasingly on the prospect of rest m 
ih's quiet spot “‘my very beloved cottage Here he had 
the sense of community with the sod Here he hoped to 
find balm for a inind that was scored deep by the seme of 
failure, as poignantly expressed tn a Utter to Kernineton 

One of the sorest things in life is to come to realiae 
that one is jlh not good enough Belter perhaps than 
some, than man), almost — but Ido notea'efor relames 
for matching myself against my Imd There is an idea! 
standard somewhere and only that matters and I cannot 
find it Hence this aimlessness 

It IS a Pity, rather that I took so many years teaching 
mjsclf this and that and cverylliing for noM that I m 
full enough to weigh a lot, I ve rnwhere in which I want 
tn use that weight If I d cared less about learning and 
more about doing things, the story would have been 
different It s a common waj m the world The fuller 
the cask is, the less active the damned thing sfcms to be 
How true — those who know, Jos* the desire to do, while 
those who don’t know are eager W do things — yet rarely 
do more than make a muddle rf things 

At the end of August the last target boat of me }«M 
programme was finished, although he hid still to 
* new Diesel manne engine that was being installed lor 
ttr 
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expenmenL Its possibilities still kept alive an interest in 
tis work on speed boat deadopments that was palling now 
that he once again had the soise of a mission accomplished 
Because of this feeling, hcbecame mere aware of the strain 
ofthe travelling*- b} road and sea — which hisjobinvohed, 
and his nature impelled The Wandenng Jew, poor muC, 
did his best but bis lack of mechamiation makes his career 
look stagnant beside mine — the comparison was peculiarlp 
a])t Purpose had sustained him but now that it was assured, 
Ke could count the cost His dominant note became one of 
tiredness mental and physical a tiredness, I think, increased 
bj consaousness of new stresses within In September be 
wrote me 

Tired, very and at the end of my motor boat knowledge 
Determined to work in these last six months to tie up 
all loose ends and so ensure my successor i/c Boats a fair 
start, without commitments — and after thatsix months no 
plans at all What I feel like is a rest that should go on and 
on till I wanted no more of it — or wanted nothing else 
The last thing desirable is activity for the sake of 
activity I hope 1 have enougjh mind for it to be quietly 
happy by itself So ! shall not do anything until it 
becomes necessary or at least that is my hope Not a 
plan in xny head, not an ambition, not a want but a 
doubt that my saved capital may not be enough to keep 
me in peace 

Enough 01 not enough, l*ni going to have that rest, 
anywiyl 

In October, after telling me ©f his task with the Diesel, 
he finished, ‘Clouds* Hill, m the background, is the best 
partofthepicture How bored I m going to be! Tbnkofit 

a really new eiperJence, for hitherto I ve never been bored ' 
In a letter on New Year s Eve, after urging me to pursue 
terrain paihs of study we had travelled together, he ended 
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T or myself 1 am going to taste the flsToyr of t-ue 1 e isure 
For 46 j^ars have 1 worked and been worked, Rema-;j. 
eth i3 years (of expectancy) May they be like Flecker's, 
a great Sunday that goes on and on 
If I like this Icwure when it comes, do me the fas our of 
hoping that I mt} be able to afford tes proIongiCion for 
ever and ever. 

Yet as the time drew near, spclhnp 'he end of the service 
that like all other pimuns he had fek as a servitude, a 
feeling of utitisegrew. Loosing thecbainscainctoscein like 
casting adnfu The prospeu perplexed and disiiiroed him 
He took his Oisdiarge at Bndlingtoo, and rode south 
on a 'push'bike' visiting oid haunts and fnends in this old 
way. Thereby he hoped 10 taste the first sweet flavour of 
leisure, besides cludtng the rq>onen and photographers 
who we-e tn watt for a man on 'he famous mctor-^cle 
Pat Knowles, his faithful retainer and friend, mtarttmc 
Iild a falte trail at the cottage aatii the first wave of news 
leieret: had subsided The ruse partial!)’ succeeded but 
tome 'freelance' photographers sliU hung about after T.E 
came home, and continued to intrude nti his privacy uolil 
ejected from the garden in a 'rou^ end tumble’ scrap, 
la revenge, they came back and threw stones at his roof, 
smashing some of the slates He told me of this when he 
came to see ms a few days later in liOndon, uhere he hid 
taken refuge from sudi annoyances He also said ihit he 
had raw taken to a 'push-hike’ for good, having come to 
the conclusion that, with an income of two pounds a 
week, he could no longer afford to mn * high-powered 
motor-cycle. 1 heaved aprematoreiigh of relief Kotmany 
months before he had suffered another narrow escape — 
skidding on a tram hne in Bournemouth the cycle fell over 
and a cat had run over it, but he had jumped aside in the 
mck of time. 
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Rut the resoUe palled after his rctum to Clouds' Hill, 
where the strain of leisure became greater as it released 
the activit) nf his mind In a letter to Erie iCennington 
earl) in Maj, he wrote ‘Da)s sccia to dawn, suns to shine, 
evenings to follow, and then I sleep What I have done, 
what I am doing, what 1 am going to do puzzle me and 
bewilder me Have jou ever been a leaf and fallen from 
jouT tree m autumn and been reail) puzzled about it^ 
That’s the feeling ’ 

If he could not solve the puzzle, he might ease the strain 
b) recourse to a familiar outlet— his motor-c)rclc That 
tried friend still laj there, mutelj appealing he answered 
the call And thus his last call came On the mo'-ning of 
Monda), Maj rjth, he rode into Bovington Camp to send 
a telegram, on the wo} back he was seen to swerv e suddenly 
m passing a couple of bo) s who were cycling the same way, 
and the next moment the motor-cycle was 'fwisting and 
taming over and over again along the road The only 
independent witness deebred that T £ had just passed 'a 
black car’ before his swerve to avoid the boys, but these 
were certain they had not passed an) car— a conflict of 
evidence which gave a final tinge of mystery to the accident. 
T E lay on the road, unconscious, his face covered with 
Wood He wvv picked up by ari army lorry which happened 
to come along, and taken (o the nulitary hospital — which 
might seem a final touch of itonj But no effort was spared 
b) those in charge dunng the days that followed, and mean- 
time a vast public hung in anzicty on the news that filtered 
through a cordon of ptiv acy 

For six daj s he laj unconscious, kept alive when most of 
his functions had slopped by a vitality that amazed the 
doctors On the seventh, he passed 

And thus, on a Sunday, th^ dawned for him the ‘great 
Sunday that goes on and on' 
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In attempting to $\jm up T.E is a man - his 
achievement — there i$ sometliing to he added to what has 
emerged in the course of tha book The idea I have formed 
ofhis character is, inevitably, no mote than what 1 could see 
by the dim light that is one man’s understanding of another 
But what I saw iookeci more like gold and less l>ke brass 
the cleser ] came Contact with many who are acclaimed 
by the world as great men produces disillusionnient, or at 
least i ccflseiausness of cIk limitxtions that encompass 
thtjr powers. The same is tnie of a close study of their 
careers. In contrast, lengthening acquaintance with TE. 
brought cxplanatior of certain reservat on« I earlier made, 
while closer Btudy of his career «rvnJ to enlarge my 
appreeution of his achievement, personal and public 
Always he strove for a standard, and in his own eves fell 
short, But It was a peak so lofty that few ether men could 
evenseeit through themists Most of those whom pojtefity 
bbels great are concent, widi eyes kept down, to pluck the 
Iruits in the valley. 

There is a passage in the Book of Proverbs which might 
have been coined for T E ; 'Wisdom u the pnnnpal 
thing, therefore get wisdom, and with all thy getting get 
Understanding’. 

For this he lived. He was essentially a ‘Crusadei', 
dedicated to the pursuit of an ideal It began with the 
dram of freeing a race from bondage it became, as hu 
rtflea'on developed, a philosophical eriuade Although 
fomial religion did not touch him, I have come to view 
him as a man driven by an intense urge —in the 

deeper sense. 

Through the pursuit his power grew It dealing with 
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men he had mhal Sorhnff has aptlj" descnbed as an 'ua 
canny abilitv 1o sense their feelings , to probe faeh.nd 
their mmds and to uncoaer the wcll-spnnirs cf ther 
actions’ It teas uncanny I haie nei er known a man who 
seemed to ha\ e such power to read one s tiouehU Decep* 
tioti seemed a t'ain indulgence — and only the snipid 
attempted it Happily for them, sympathy was blended 
with his msicht, so that he mas fiJI^ with ynderetandinff 
Only when he looked inward was his sight less sure, and h.s 
attitude unfortn'ing 

He knew others him«elf he did not know He saw too 
many facets to see himself whole And his senses were an 
impediment to his mind, thus creaung a drag on his spint. 
In beine, as in S“etn8 himself, he failed in synthesis Ncyc' 
theless, his wisdom kept pace with his knowledge well 
enouRh to restrain him from the abuse of his power, ard to 
guide him in using it, as far as he would use it, fo’ oJicn' 
benefit. If his humanity baffled him, be came nearer to 
fulfilLng that passage in Proverbs than any man I hare met 
or studied 

A study of his ory, past and m the inakirz, suggests that 
most of mankind s troubles are xnan made, and anse from 
the compound effect of decisions taken without knowledge, 
ambitions uncontrolled by wisdom, and judgments that lack 
understanding Thcirccaseless repetition is the gnmnies‘’jes* 
that destiny plays on the human race. Men who arc helped 
to authority by theix knowledge continually make deas ons 
on questions beyond their knowledge. Ambitaon to main 
tain their ambonCy forbids them from admitting the limits 
of their knowledge, and calling i^n the knowledge that is 
available in other men Ambitioa to er*end the bounds of 
their authonty leads them to a frustration of others' oppor 
tumty and an interference with others’ liberty that, with 
monotonous persistency injures themselves or thnr succes- 
sors on the rebound 
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The fate of mankind in all ages has bfcn the plashing 
of petty personal ambitions TTie blend of %>risdom with 
knowledge would restrain rtten {tvsa conCnbvnmg to this 
endless cycle of folly, but only understanding an guide 
them towards positive progress 
TE, by contrast, was rare among men of mfucnce in 
adjusting his opinions to his knowledge He was rarer still 
m avoiding abuse of the power that knowledge brings in 
freeing himself from the desires thai commonly divert this 
power into chanreli harmfu) to other men s gifis and 
growth Understanding was the eiplanation the sjtnpi 
thetic understanding of other men and the more critical 
if less complete understanding of his own n«vife~the 
dehciercy here Vtzs m synthesis n^hcr than m analjsis 
Thera was less dust on hts window panes than on those of 
tny ether min I luvc known 

That IS the Lawrence (or Shaw) one knew Bui there 
wis always a f-awrence (and Shaw) who remiined dusne 
His actions were so baSling sometimes and bis attitudes so 
variable, as to be eraspcrating even to fnends familiar w ith 
his ways — how much more proioking must they base 
been to men of prejudice! Dut when one was tempted to 
accuse him of bemg oprcascuuble the echo of his own 
Comment an the Aralis came in answer Thar mirds 
work just as ours do, but on dffereni premises There is 
nothing unreasonable, inoimprchensible, or inscrutable in 
the Arabs ’ T E could not have played the Arab so well 
unless he had made Hjs mind Arab And the Arab tn htni 
summed, even though ft faded 

So did the actor He had been too long, for the sake of a 
cause, an aaor in a foreign theatre playing a part day and 
night for morihs without rest, and for an anxrioijs stake 
On his art great issues bad depended and to it v.as largely 
due his citraordiniry success in handling Arabs, and others 
— soldiers, civil servants, and politicians hat diversity 
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of type and purpose there was among these human eJements 
in the Arab problem!— » only by smiing hts appeal to each 
had he been able to harness such a team to his end After 
playing so many parts for so long, how could he shed the 
habit of acting’ Doubtless, the gift was inborn Probably, 
the cireumstarces of his early life had developed it In boy- 
htwd he had been painfull) self-conscious, and e^cn when 
achievement had removed cause for it he remained too 
consnoix; of fate’s first injustice This was an addition to the 
usual bulFets suffered by those who are aloof from the herd, 
and from which sensitive individuals arc apt to seek a shield 
in pose ard pretension 

^Vhat man, or woman, docs not act — in their contacts 
with others’ The dtfterence is only one of degree If the 
tendency was gnsater than normal in T R it was not only 
from capacity, but because necessefy forced its colnvafion 
And his oven awareness ofit niadeit more difficult to discard 
Rather, it egged him on, is be confessed, to ‘embarl. on little 
wanton problems of conduct, observnng the impact of this or 
that approach on my hearers, treating fellow-mea as so 
many targers for intellectual ingenuity, until 1 mulrt hardly 
tell my own self where the leg pulling began or ended ’ Hit 
fundamental honesty made this uncomfortable for him 
And all his actmtics likewise 'They were intensely 
consnous efforts, with my detached self always eyeing the 
performance from the wings in cnliasia’ One may say of 
him that his worst feilure was his inahili^ to becoine 
natural It was reduced, and its dangers redressed, by bis 
quickness of self perception The tecoii, however, was too 
quick for his comfort It was far easier for fnerds to over- 
look his faults thin for him ‘I was a standing court maroal 
on mpelf ■ All motives are miied, as none saw more clearly 
thiriT E Chantab!etoothc«,htwashardor. himself— "too 
ready to exaggerate the less worthy elements m the mixture 

That acute se'f peretpnon and excessively sharp recoil 
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muy explain mvch. The more one cams to appreoate his 
wisdom the more surpnang seemed his failure to Ote 
himself from cnvial inconsistencies. One wondered that a 
man so powerful in reastm could Ukc refuge jn smaU 
irrationalities. That a man so truthful was apt to indulge 
in needless mystificaiion That a roan so honest was prone 
to little decats of a harmless kind; also ie> lelf^justification, 
even though he alfected to disregard it and certain)} 
despised it His self-dcpreoatwn, hke his rejection of 
distinctions, had a vein of vamtp. 

The further one probed the more one realized the 
immersity of hia knowledge, yet one noted that he hid a 
knack) conscious or not. of arclmg round the gaps', and of 
maskinj the mevement by producing some rare frignent of 
knowledge that wns apt, by its surprise effect, to disarm 
cntieutn. One noted, too, that he did not often make a 
direct seknowledgment of ignorance upon s specific point, 
despitehis humility over ihegenera) ex'ent of his knowledge. 
Then there was hu chamelcon'likc tendency to adapt him* 
self to his surroundings, and one sometimes caught hir'i 
saying different things to different people, Few of us are 
devoid of this tendency, and in some measure it may be a 
practical necessity. If it svas niorc nurhed in him thin was 
to be expected that may have been because his standards and 
his stature made him mote of a mark, perhaps also the 
tendency is inherent la the indirect approach which he so 
effectively applied 

Inconsistency also marked his attitude to public acclaim 
Perhaps one may come near to an explanation thus — he 
saw its falsity, felt Hs glow, despised himselt for feeling 
pleasure, found pleasure in abasemenr, saw falsity in hii 
feeling — arcular motion along an erd)«s coil. He had a 
genuine distaste for publicity, not only, 1 think, because it 
Was contrary to his sensa of values, but because it clashed 
With Cw?dencj( Tot at attracted as well as 
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amuitd him Also he found mwncntary pleasure in exeras- 
ing Its attraction The frankness vnth wbich he uncovered 
manj" aspects of himself accompanied bp intermittent 
coyness in concealing others — like a a-oman hiding her 
ankles tvhile exposing her bosom Perhaps in far more 
than normal measure he sras both masculine and feminine 
So powerfully charged tnth contrasting curreris, there 
nas continuous war tnthin him — ‘reason strong enough 
to win, but not strong enough to annihilate the vanquished, 
or refrain from liking them better’ Yet there was also a 
wonderfol blend, in the depths below the level of con- 
sciousness, so that in the content, and in the effect, the good 
vststly predominated H's faults were near the surface, his 
virtues profound In contrast to one’s ctpenencc with 
others, the deeper one penetrated the more dj/ncult it 
became to gauge bis iimts — until one vas forced to admit 
that here was a man bi?ger in personality and intellect 
than ary other one had knotm His greatness can bejudged 
to some extent by bts works, if examined, and by the impres* 
Sion he made on others, in close contact 

But It was his fundamental goodness, less expected, 
which impressed itself ra cn more, as acquamtan cc extended 
Such goodness, unlike the near surface faults, does rot lend 
Itself to analysis But we know it when we fed it— if 
responsive So far as distinction is possible, one may say 
that his positive virtues embraced an intense kindliness, an 
unstinted generosity, an essential fairness, a compassion 
•which was the truer for being free from scntimen^icy, a 
punty of motive so fine that it vomited at any flavour of 
impurity, a scrupulousBcss m honouring any promise cvec 
when merely an agent, a thirst for truth, and a high couruge 
that could carry him on when the spirit quailed and the 
desh weighed down N^aUvcly, his goodness lay in subdu- 
ing the temptations to which hjs supercharged faculties and 
senses impelled him 
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In that never ending straggle he sulTercd sorely It was 
easier for others, who felt the outward radiation, to appre- 
ciate the predominance of his virtues He was too conscious 
of the conflict within And because of this also, he mi) have 
underrated, even while confessing, the pleasure he obtatned 
‘between the walls of Imnp’ His life had more harmony 
thin hi5 thought If this was a turmoil, it was travelling m 
a state of contentment -•like a typhoon in the Pacific 
It may have been to the loss of the age he lived in that hi$ 
sense of futility imposed too strong a check on his activity 
1 cannot see, if perhaps because of tny own lumtatiors of 
vision, any sufficient justification for the way he abstained 
from contributions to knowledge for which he was pcculariv 
fitted His balance tipped too far on the uegaiive side 
perhaps because he took the sins of 'he woild on hiraself in 
a too grand gesture of atonement perhaps because of a 
tendency to adjust hts philovophy to his inclination when 
the two did not fit yet did not directly eUth, 

But the loss to hi» age may be far outaeighed in lime W 
come if what he contributed to the curfcnt «f thought — not 
least by living his ideas — coatinuea us radiation The 
message is more positive than the man. 
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No man has come so close to equal greainess in action 
and reflection The perfect balance may be unattainable. 
T E himself came to this cooclmioa His progress in the 
reflects c sphere caused l»n to forgo the prizes that vere 
t^Tthin his reach as a man of action Perhaps it is better so 
for the ^orld 

Without the fullness of understanding be attained, his 
public achierement would hate made him a public danger, 
of the Napoleonic order On the other hand, without that 
undcrttanding tt is questionable whether his performance 
would hate been so great, for his resources were far less 
Sind his orcumstances mere dilueuU than these of most 
men who ha^e caned history with the sword. The l^end 
that has grown up round his personality has obscured 
rather than entanert the significance of bis mihtaiy achies-e- 
meat. ^Miat the Arab campaign meant to the course of the 
World War I bsve aJreadj' brought out. What it means ir 
the cs oluuon of war is a question worth pondering. 

There IS an essential difference brrweem the Arab cam- 
paign as It was guided by Lawrence and the ooraial irregu- 
lar campaign of the past. It was waged against an enemy 
who, howeser backward m anhzation, was as dependent as 
any Western State on the life line of tncxleni dinlizatioa — 
the railway. An enemy, too, who l«d been compelled by the 
unmilitary march of progress to adopt the medianical tools 
of modern warfare, and was thus boimd to forfeit the value 
of his man-pewer, if his matenal became exhausted. Against 
this caemy, the Arab campaign was conducted on an applied 
theory which inverted the conventional military doctnne in 
'ucfi a way as to convert Arab weaknesses into strength and 
Turkish strergih into a weakness. 
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At first glance very Complclcnesj of this invenion 
would suggest thit it widens the past golf between regular 
and Irregular warfare. But on reflection one con sec that lU 
success turned on new matena] condttiens which arc even 
moTc marked in modem regular warfare. No civilized 
nation can rriainUfn itself long Widiouc the railway, or 
tnamtain war without munuiona What the Arabs did 
yesterday the An Forces may do to^norrosv And in ihe 
same way — yet more swiftly, Mobile land forces such as 
tanks and motor gucmlias may share m the process. 
Moreover, this new exploitation of the changed 
‘biological’ conditions of war nwy be coupled with a more 
calculated evpioitation of the psychological conditions — to 
which I.swrence also showed the w.t) To disarm is mnre 
potent than to kill. And in this process of disarming, 
materially and mcftcally, the old concentration of force 
IS likely to be rcpliccd by an iniangitily ubiquitous dts. 
tribution of force —• pressing everywhere yet assailable 
nowhere. 

Here IS the Wider lesson that Lawrence's catnpugn ofTers 
And It IS a Jiipfctne tribute to his military insight that in 
dc\«lopiiig Ins theory of irregular warfare he was coftsetous 
of its npplicaijon to all warfare— ilthough he left this to the 
peiceptiun of those wlio could read between the lines 
To remove any doubts on this point I add an extract from 
a letter he wrote me ir i pifl. 

The logical system of Oaiisewiti is too complete It 
leads asirny hb dlscipIcs — those oi them, at least, who 
would rather fight with their arms thin with their lees 
There is, in studying the pncnce of all decent prhcnls, 
a striking likeness between the mnciplei on which they 
acted — and often a comic divergence between the 
principles they fnmed with their mouth? A surfeit of 
the h't school brings on an attnek. of the run method; and 
then the pendulum aiw*g3 bad*- Tt>u, at presenr, are 
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trying (^nth ^eiy little help from those whose business it 
IS to think on their profession) to pur the balance straight 
after the orgy of the late war. \\ ben you succeed (about 
19+5} jottt sheep mil pass your bounds of discretion 
and hai-e to be chitnned back by some later strategist. 
Back and forward vre go 

That letter is a further light not only on his military ideas 
but on his post-var career — on the withdrawal from activity 
which puzzled the world he Irted in A man of such 
histoncal sense could not fail to see the truth that underlies 
the cynical epigram. ‘History teaches us that we do not 
learn from histoiy*. It helped him lo quench his desire to 
corlribufe to what conidl only be another swing of the 
pendulum. And he thought m penods too long to make it a 
maner of much importance that for a tiine*^h}'potheaca]]y 
1945 — the pendulum might be near the mean 

But we are left with the fact that in conception his theory 
had 3 genera] applicauon That fact bnngs htm into relation 
with thewholeofwar, and gives a new maning to his exploits 
in Arabia and Syria Military history cannot dismiss him as 
merciy a successful leader of irregulars He is seen to be 
more than a guerilla genius — rather does he appear a 
strategist of genius who had the vision to anbapate the 
guemllx trend of aviiized warfare that anses from the 
growing dependence of nations on industrial resources. 

He has thus a claim to historical consideiution among 
those wc call the Great Captains Quality of art, not 
quantity of fotcc, is the true standard. h>apo!eon’s genius 
IS far clearer in his masterpiece of 1796, executed with 
30,000 men, than in his grandiose failure with 450,000 

If the mere size of the armies thej commanded were M 
be the gauge we sboiild reach die palpable absurdity of 
coiuiUijg juffre greater than Kapoleon, and of ruling out 
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iltoEctier suci great CDnunanders as Crojrwel! and Stone 
will Jackson, or even Marlborough and Turenne, by 
reason of the comparative punmess of the forces they 
handled No one would challenge their position on this 
ground, so that one cannot qaestton LasuencE’s because hit 
forces were an a still aciallcr scale Indeed, they bore a far 
closer relation to Cromwell's t i,ooo men at Dunbar or 
Stonewall Jackson’s A,ooo in the Shenandoah Valle), than 
did these to the army that Molike commanded, or than the 
latter Itself bore to the march of nullions that Toch directed 
And if we reckon force in terms of fire power, as we 
thould, Lawrence’* force* were more considerable than 
thetr numbers appear — in hi* opmltve bodrguifd, no"- 
nwlly about thirty men, every other man sras armed « ith a 
light automatic, to that tins handful possessed mere £re- 
poa’er than battalions of a thousand men tn 1914 
If Jtral'jiess of force ts no ground forercluding I^wreuce 
from the roil of great strategists, largeness of aiea 11 a 
atfong ground for his indusioo To quoie rus own dictum, 
biforically just — 'Range is more to strategy than force' 
There are few of the Great Captains whose operaiinm 
have ranged over a thousand miles of temton , and m his 
the geographical extent was magnified by the racial content 
Anotlier possible objection which shrivel* on examinitiun 
lies in the fact that bis sirategic independence was qualified 
by Its relation to the Dmish campaign tn Palestine If 
such be counted a dequalification, we should hare to rule 
out Marlborough because of h« closer tie* with Eugine, 
and VVelliiigtoti fcr his relationship fint to the Spanish in 
the Peninsula and then tv BlOcher in iBiJ Tureiine and 
Cond4 would I'kewise come under the guillotine, and 
Bonaparte would be severed from Napoleon 
Can vre, however, go further than admit Lawrences 
elaim to consideration on this roll? Nrs strategy so 
much an inversion of tradiuoa that compirison with hi* 
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foremnTirr?; may seem dlfnculC. In method it certainly 
15, yet hardly irore difncuU than to compare the strategy 
of Hannibal or Marlborough mth that of Kapoleon, rrho 
profited by the rctolutionary change that the ad'ent of tie 
‘dinsional system’ had broughL There was an immense 
gulf betss-een the strategic manoeusTc of amics that moi ed 
as a single iirnt and that of the Napoleonic army, distributed 
in separate andselfcontained ’divisions'— as well might oae 
compare terms and football And there was a fresh gulf 
between Napoleon’s road-moves and modern rail-moves. 

The true line of comparison between the strategists 
of different ages lies through their art and rot through their 
rnechanisui It is possible lo make a comparative study of 
the use they made of the means at Iheir disposal to achieve 
their effects, parliculirly the use they made of surprise and 
mobility to upset their opponent’s mental and physial 
balance} and thereby change the balance of the campaign 
in their own fav ovir. By this test Lawrence comes out higb 
It IS even possible, with such as have disclosed their 
conception of strategy, to gauge bow far their effects were a 
matter of calculation Few have done so as fully as 
Idwrence, yet by this severe test he comes out still higher. 

^lorcover, by general recognition the supreme art of 
the strategist is to convert his opponent’s ad''antagcs to 
tbtir disadvantage, while nuniimr.ing his own disadvantages 
By thu test Lawrence has jjo peer. For the dominant idra 
in his strategy was to turn the weakness of the Arabs into 
an asset, and the strength of the Turks into a dcbitl 
Even from the point of view of orthodox strategy, which 
seeks a decision ntha- than a creeping paralysis, there is 
tare value to be gained from 3 study of the Arab campaign, 
especially in its later phase. For the possibility of a deosion 
depends on the success of the prcliioznary ihstractlon. This 

fuadamcnial truth of war has been under-emphasized, and 
Its importance grossly underrated, by military historians — 
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10 the recurrent cost of thdr countries in war. Distraction 
is far more than 'half the batdc'; nme-tenthi would bt 
nearer the mark. And nowhere have 1 found in the records 
of war such subtly conceived and skilfully gauged disirac- 
ticn IS that developed by Ldwtence in aid of the Amba and 
Alien by. ]f it offers a lesson for soldiers to study, it offers a 
proofofwbat hchad learnt ly having sfiitlied the eighteenth- 
century masters — the last who gave due attention to thu 
Vila! subject Similarly^ m Lawrenix’s invariable «re to 
provide his plan with vinints, or alternative courses, we 
may trace his debt to Bourcet, the first nuhtary thinker to 
enunciate the principle that 'ev«y plan ought to have 
branches'. 

As i tactician, there i$ less scope for corapsrison between 
Lawience and his forcrunnrts Not merely because fus 
tatties were mainly irregular but because his strategy 
went so far to minimi2e the reed for tactics. RigHiiy, 
strategy is put before tacties m judging commandera even 
in regular warfare, for the better the strategic prsluiie iJse 
more nssured will be the wctieal issue Few of the Great 
Ciptaiiis Can offer more than three or four battles for 
cKamination. Lawrence can only offer one But that u a 
gem His own mockery of bis achieveiticnt cannot hide 
the fact that at Tafila he displayed * wetical artistry, based 
Ml consummate calculation, in the purest clasiical tradition 
It was Cannae, or still mote, Ilipa, adapted to modern 
weapons. 

Here also, but not here aloDC, Lawrence revealed what he 
himself has so aptly described aj ‘the iir^ional tenth which 
is ‘like the kingfisher Hashing across the pool • It » the 
flair which makes the great caceutant Lawrence tin b«r 
comparison with Marlborough or tiapolton ir that vital 
facul^ of gencnilship, rfie poner of grasping mstatulf 
the picture of the ground and situatiiMii of rdalM’B tbs o"® 
to the other, and the loal W the genera! Indeed, there » 
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ouch to suggest that Ins topt^niphical and geographical 
sense teas more rcmirljible than theirs 

He generated too, the same dectnc current of command, 
and one might justlp aigue that he generated a stronger 
current than theirs For «i contrast to them he was not 
in command, yet there is otenrheJming witness to the fact 
that, in rcahty, he exercised command His power of 
command tnumphed over a double handicap such as no 
other general of fame has borne Like Bourcet, who 
certainly deseraes to be counted among the maslers of war, 
Lawrence had to give directions under the disguise of advice, 
vet his personality rose above his handicap more successfully 
than Bourcct s Like Marlborough, he had to combine the 
operahoas and reconcile the discordant aims of alLiw, 
yet suffered fewer sec backs It u true that he received 
an unwav enrg support from Allenbv such as Ma-lbotough 
did not receive from Anne, but while Marlborough bad 
to deal with several allies, Lawrence had to deal with a 
multiiude 

This raises a further redection The more one studies 
I^vrrence’s military career the more points of re s e m blance 
one Ends With the mm who »s justly regarded as England’s 
most representative mihlary genius In Law r e n ce, as jd 
Marlborough, one finds the profound understanding o* 
human nature, the power of commanding aiicction while 
communicating energy, the knack of smoothing out 
troubles, the consummate blend of diplomacy with strategy, 
the histone English instinct that there is more in war thin 
the Winning of battles, the sens* of ground combined with 
the wider sense of geogx^hy, and perhaps above all, the 
imcatiny calm that acts like oil on a turbulent sea 

To Lawrence, by the verdict of those who have seen him 
in crisis and confusion, may aptly be applied the words 
with vtlucL Voltaire depicted hfarJborough — ‘He had to a 
degree above all other generals oflus tune that calm courage 
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•T. E. LAWRENCE' 

content to sail by the chart of hia age If this habit of taking 
deep soundings svas an increasing hindrance to Latvrcnce’s 
progress towards personal success, it was of inestimable 
semcc to him in avoiding the unknown reefs on which 
generalship has so often been wrecked. He profited not only 
from the cipenenceof bis forcruBners through the ages, but 
from his own deep reflection. To their instinct for war he 
added a reasoned theory of war inorc orofound than any of 
the Great Captains has-e resealed If this statement he ques- 
tioned I can onl) refer the reader to Booh Three, Chapter V 
of this book, and pose him the counter question as to 
where among the writings, dispatches, and recorded utter- 
ances of the Great Captains there is to be found an ‘apprecia- 
tion’ of war that can compare with this for hreadlh aod 
depth. 'Vihen I first read it in 1910 it made an instarl 
impression, but I am forced lo confess that it was only when 
I came hick to it after another twebe years spent tn con- 
tinuous stud) of war that I came to realize how far 
Lawrence's thought had travelled, and bow much I had 
onginally missed It 1$ only now, if even now, that I 
appreciate its full significance. 

One of the most common esperiences when men con- 
verse on a subject that they have shidied is the sudden jolt 
of finding that one of them is out of his depth. It is quite 
a diflcrent feeling from that of disagreement — indeed, it 
more often comes when men are exploring a subject la 
unison than when they are arguing opposite views, for 
then they are making the debating points they know. The 
relevance of this phenomenon of human intercourse is that 
It helps fo explain both the impatience which Lawrence 
often showed towards opiiuonatcd generals and the respect 
in which he was held by some of die niost exalted in rank 
but humble in mind, who had worked with him. What the 
depth of his understanding of war may be I do not know, 
and may never discover, but I know that almost every other 
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man I have met would be out ftf his dsplh long before 

The power of Lawrence's personality is gcrerslly 
recognized, but its radiance has obscured the deeper power 
that Kis knowledge gave him Yet here hes the mam message 
that hts war achievement bears for the world, and especially 
the military world. 

For the truth is that Lawrence was more steeped in 
knowledge of war than any of the generals of the list war. 

At first sight this statement may seem scaftling, but il is 
essentially matter of fact Many of the generals of the last 
war certainly knew more fibont the worKmg of the military 
machine than Lawrence, hut m all else that counted he htd 
the advantage. His youth helped him Thej had spent 
so many years in nsing to command that, naturally, they 
could not hope to have his inumute ctpericnce in using ihe 
weapons on which tactics are based As ^oung oSesrs 
some of them may have been musketry or gunnery tspcits, 
but that experience had inevitably lost much of its value 
through the evolution of weapons and the methods of 
handling them. The machine-gun which dominated the 
battle-fields of 1914.- 1918, was a new development since 
their youth, and the light automatic, scarcely less important 
m its influence, had only been introduced since the war 
began. All these he mastered, showing an aptitude rare 
even in receptive youth, and adding soaiething of his own 
to their tactical use Atncraft vcee another novelty that he 
came to understand thmugh actual flying cjpcricncc that 
Jio other commander of land fo-ccs enjoyed He also 
Overrode the barriers that in former days prevrrted infantry 
and avalry soldiers from inirudirg into the sapper's or 
gunner’s field; thus he added to his equipment an cipert 
gMsp of demolitions and a working {f”*? gufinery. 

This first-hand knowledge of the tools of command, if 
not essential, was at least mvaluabic. In the light of hisloiy 
t‘ccaii petcoye that if olher hi^ commanders of J 9 l 4 “ 
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1518 had possessed a similu knowledge it srould have 
saved them from then most fatal cTors, and vrotild also 
hive shown them how to gam full value from their new 
tools The great cor’imandcts of old, when weapons were 
simple ard slotT«chanir»ng, built up ihar strategic plans 
on a personal knowledge of the groimdirari- Their 
modem successors, unfortunately, had exchanged it fo- a 
too exclusive knowledge of staff work The increasing 
spcaalization of warfare i$ largely responsible for tie 
stenhaaaon of generalship It is likely to become wo-se as 
warfare becomes more sacntilic It can only be overcome 
by wide thought and hard work. But of few can we expect 
the prodigious rapacity for both that TjwTenre revraled, 
helped by a reinwkaWe sente trf proportion and a still more 
retnarkable ability to free himself from social diJtmctioas 

It was through this that m youth he had acquired his 
Itnawledgeof the history and higher th«rj of war — I hare 
never knovvn a general who had read as widely In particu* 
lar ilid he profit by having studied those eighteendKeatuiy 
lhinke*8 who paved the way for the revolution in suxtegy 
that began on the eve of the French devolution, and of 
whom Napoleon was the pupti This profound knowledge 
of histoncai experience, enriched by a general knowledge of 
ranny subjects that indirectly concerned war, fowned an 
inlellectual equipment such as no other commander of his 
time possessed 

When checked by persomal expenence it gxve him a 
theoretical mastery of war that was also unique. His 
personality transmitted this into a practical imstcry The 
real message of his astonishing war career is best given in 
his own words — the explanation with which he confirmed 
the KnprssstoB chit had grown 00 me iti examining die 
course of the Arab campaign *I was not an instiiCQve 
soldier, automatic with lotumons and happy ideas When I 
took a decision, or adopted an alternative it was after doing 
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tradition, and supported bj ignorance, has given most of 
them a legendary stnturc for exceeding the reahtj. 

Nevertheless if his right to enter that compan> can be 
conceded mth less doubt than attaches to others, he remains 
incongruous The reason u that in spirit he transcends them 
\Vhatc%cr be the admiration evt^cd by the Great Captains, 
even the finest character among them would hardly he 
regarded as a spiritual force, mote potent as such than as 
a man of action Yet this is the deeper impressian that 
Lawrence left And like the proverbial pebble ui the pool, 
its npples spread 
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THE MESSAGE 


Not long ago the yjnng men ««c tillire, the par, 5 
poets wfitiBg, or him tt) a Messianc srrsm — as the tnin 

wJiocooW, i/hettouW, bealrehtMfrtJs'umb/inc Aumanit) 

mit of )t$ troubles It is possible that the si'int nii;;ht ha^e 
mtned him- hut ti« probable And n is ditTicjIi to see 
any way, compatible with hi$ phiiusopti^ -n whnh he could 
have piived sud) a role fcis "Bd-ffererce to [talitics i-asas 
marked as liis drsiasie for the ins ol the platfonn f!ut at 
least I am say ths', to tar as I kow him, he seemed 10 come 
nearer than any man to fitness for such poner — >n a state 
that I would care to live in Tor lohiswinitirdirara ponerj 
of intellect and p»aoicai cpaat) he added an ittifudf, 
developed in self-disc, plmc and reillectiort thtt fulfilled the 
one conduian m which any esolution could be more than a 
awing of the pendulum He had learnt the foll> of the 
Ttformii'g ontfgy that mttely tebounos from wall to v all 
free from pcrtiros, frttd from ambition, imrreasurable in 
understanding, hw profound respect for others' freedom 
embodies the wisdom of the *g«— the nisdnm uhieh 
reveals that life an endure, and manhood develop, only in 
an atmosphere of freedom 

The opportuniiy has gone— with tne man /tut noihing 
that he might hare done b ctjual to wh>' he may do — as a 
legendary figure lycgcnds are oiore potent ifisn emperors 
or dictators Oihers uhoworked uithh'm v creomsta-'ding 
men, he would have been the first 10 wiih th«' merus due 
reccgmtion Legend has made li« tame as lOO to i Such 
magnification, which happens to a few men ta each peners 
tion, IS not true to mli»y But « i» true of this case that 
Ic'-end had a solid basis, of far grtaw content ihm usual 
Th«tu''H«w3tiangbntg<»dinit, if his real mwsigc w 
remembered, and not merelj the nunance 
<»» 
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